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EIGHTEEN MONTHS’ POLITICAL LIFE IN ITALY. 
| By L. Marrort1, 


AUTHOR OF “ITALY, PAST AND PRESENT.” 

- [Our political opinions are not in accordance with those of the writer 
of the following article. We have no faith in Young Italy—no hope in 
the possible regeneration of that fallen country. We entertain no animo- 
sity. against. our ancient ally Austria; but, on the contrary, heartily re- 
joice in its successes, both in Piedmont and rebellious Hungary. Charles 
Albert, in our opinion, deserved his losses; and the victorious achieve- 
ments of gallant old Radetski were matter of triumph to us. Little did 
we sympathise with the Roman insurrection, commenced by assassination 
and sustained by terror and oppression. Small love had we for a ruler 
like Mazzini ; still less for a leader like Garibaldi. Very glad, therefore, 
were we when such a deplorable state of things was put an end to by 
French interference; the Roman republic extinguished; the Pope re- 
stored to his throne. | 
*. ‘Thus it will be perceived that our political bias is widely different from 
that of M. Mariotti. cre 

But this shall not prevent him from having a fair hearing. An Italian, 
he is qualified to discuss Italian questions. A sincere man, he is entitled 
to respectful consideration. Fearless, earnest, eloquent, he is certain to 
command attention, even from those who, like ourselves, differ from 
him altogether in opinion.—Ep. N. M. M.] 


We have, of late, heard and read much about Italy ; about the country, 
and about the people too—a more stale and obsolete subject. 

Respecting the people and their character we had long since come to 
our own conclusions. ‘The very first rudiments had been supplied by our 
darling “ Boy’s own Book.” “ The Italians,” that juvenile oracle teaches, 
“are gene well-proportioned, and are affable, courteous, ingenuous, 

ber, and ready-witted ; but extremely jealous and vindictive, treacherous, 
ivious, ceremonious, and superstitious.” 

The leaders of some dashing journal bring with them the confirmation 
and fuller development of those early notions. A few innocent sneers 
about “ Italians don’t fight,” and the “ maccaronic” diet of the country, 
soon satisfy us that Italy is enslaved and divided, for the excellent reason 
that “‘it has always been so;” that the people are destitute of those 
“fine manly spirits,” and ‘capabilities for self-government,” which your 
true-born Briton sucks from the.juices of his honest roast-beef, or imbibes 
with the fumes of his rich London porter. 

And lo! all,at once, and when our mind is comfortably made up cn 
the subject, Italy is called to play her own part.in those European con- 
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vulsions in which every continental nation has stood forth prominently. 
And we read in the columns of that very dashing journal, and on the 
faith of its chivalrous Irish correspondent, that those poor maccaroni- 
eaters did actually, and for above eighteen months, keep up some decent 
show of a fight, both on the open field, and in the streets, and before 
the walls of their towns. 

We see long leaders in that same dashing journal that go far to prove 
that the most decrepit of European cities—the very skeleton and ghost 
of a city—Venice—all of a sudden put forth sufficient vitality, not only 
to ward off the enemy with something like heroism and Jonganimity, but 
to govern itself all the while with a wisdom and moderation, with a 
regard for order and legality, which might well command our respect, 
even under the easiest circumstances, in the most profound peace. 

And we hear of Piedmont—till yesterday a backward state, humdrum 
and priest-ridden—half-barrack, half-monastery —all of a sudden saddled 
with a constitution—a constitution patched up, cobbled up—Heaven only 
knows how-- out of the shreds and tatters of a cast-off French charter; 
Piedmont, all at once, invested with the dignity—the dangerous dignity 
and awful responsibility of representative government—trusted with those 
two-edged todls=rfational armament and unshackled opinion ; Piedmont 
bearing the brunt of two successive disastrous campaigns within the 
twelvemonth, the lavish expenditure of a thrice-disproportionate army, 
the prolonged maintenance of swarms of houseless, breadless refugees ; 
Piedmont withstanding the temptations of unprincipled demagogues, 
spurning the seduction of example, staggering on the brink of a pre- 
cipice, and coming off from that long season of trial, a beaten and half- 
bankrupt, but free and orderly state, with honour and credit unscathed— 
altogether one of the respectable members of the European community. 

Finally, we turn our thoughts upon those very men who seemed least 
to understand the spirit of the times, who would draw no distinction 
between the real and the ideal, between Utopia and Europe in the nine- 
teenth century—men who would see no difference between what is de- 
sirable and what is practicable—the men of “ God and the people ”—the 
Republicans of Rome and Tuscany; and we think of the devotion, 
earnestness, and determination by which not a few of them made up for 
their rashness and indiscretion—of the blood they lavished to sanctify 
what was in itself a desperate, even if an honest cause: we take into 
consideration the genius of Mazzini and the daring of Garibaldi, and 
place such men by the side of Struve, Brentano, or Tiedemann — Pepe by 
the side of Gorgey—or even Guerrazzi by the side of Ledru-Rollin; and 
we conclude :— 

Are the Italians, in mental energy or moral character, in valour or 
wisdom, so very much below the standard of their French, German, or 
Hungarian brethren? Was our preconceived judgment not by any 
means shaken by the irrefragable evidence of recent events? Does not 
every revolution present a nation under a new point of view ? Does it not 
make it incumbent upon us to give the subject a second thought, to revise 
that judgment, to give that nation even the benefit of our doubts ? 

What is it the Italians wanted ? What were, or are, their grievances, 
ad tendencies, or aspirations ? -What are we to think or expect of 

m? 

There are those who would fain persuade us that Italy can never form 
a united and independent country, because, from the very dawn of 
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modern civilisation, it has always been found in a state of division and 


There may be something terribly true in the assertion. For the moral 
world, no less than the material, is undoubtedly subject to uniform and 
definite laws. As we are not likely to see the sun rising from the west, 
so may the Jews never again be gathered together round the Temple of 
Jerusalem—so may never the Italians live to realise the fond dream of 
Julius IT., and see the last of the “ barbarians” out of the country. 

_ But as it is in the very instinct of man always to cling with the greatest 
tenacity to those wishes and hopes which admit of the least chance of 
fulfilment, so there is, perhaps, no country in the world in which the idea 
of nationality has at all times been so distinctly and so permanently up- 
permost, as in that same distracted and trodden—that weary Italian land. 

It was not merely such stern and exalted intellects as Dante’s and 
Alfieri’s, that the thought of their country’s humiliation inspired with all 
their sublime and touching disdain of the world: it was not only such 
deep and teeming brains as Lorenzo de Medici’s or Macchiavello’s that 
fretted and raged against a coincidence of fatal circumstances —against 
an aggravation of evils; which no human foresight could anticipate, no 
human endeavour avert. 

Italian patriotism, such as it is now—made up of vain regret and 
longing—always was the test of all loftiness and gentleness. 

There is no instance of an Italian untrue to his country. 

Even such amiable triflers as Ariosto or Berni, never happen, in the 
midst of their frolicsome narrative, unawares and involuntarily, to stumble, 
as it were, on the subject—the name of Italy never comes to their lips— 
without at once sobering them. The vein of inexhaustible mirth seems 
to suffer sudden intermission ; the harp of the honest minstrel is hung up 
on the willows, and the gladsome notes sink into a long plaintive strain— 
the strain of the Jewish captives mourning by the rivers of Babylon. 

But with the poets and thinkers of former ages the sorrows of Italy were, 
in @ great measure, mere prophetic abstraction. It was not so much the 
sense of present dejection they were alive to, as the boding of evil to come. 

Theirs was a dirge for dying—not for dead—lItaly. 

All the interval between Dante and Alfieri was for that country a 
long agony, slow but not inglorious. The chill of death was already at the 
heart, but symptoms of vitality were still perceptible at the extremities, 
Venice and Genoa were still standing—magnanimous wrecks of Italian 
fortune; and Rome—Papal Rome—still preserved some of the old pres- 
tige, some of the vain shadow of universal sovereignty. 

And men still looked up to Italy ; for political annihilation had not 
yet brought with it utter mental prostration and degeneracy. 

1814 blotted out Venice and Genoa—the last states of genuine Italian 
growth. 1820 and 1831 stripped even Naples, Piedmont, and Rome— 
those foreign structures of the Holy Alliance on Italian ground—of all their 
tinsel of nominal self-existence. From the Alps to the sea the Austrian 
made himself at home. Where he was not to-day he might be expected 
to-morrow. The “ Independent” princes were in his power. For the aid 
and support he afforded them in all their differences with their subjects 
he exacted the most implicit submission to the anti-national views of his 


The Italians had learnt this long since; with the Austrians they 
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saw the French, the Swiss, and the English come in for a share in their 
spoils ; they knew from experience that the expulsion of one master in- 

iably led to the intrusion of another—that all seem to have good rights 
and claims upon Italy—all but the Italians themselves. 

No man who was not born in Italy or in Poland, or in any country 
fallen to the same depth of misery, can form an idea of the bitter 
humiliation the subjection of his country bears with it. It deadens a 
man’s heart to all other political considerations. It blinds him to all the 
real failings and short-comings of his countrymen. He insists that no 
fair play is allowed to them, and that all their vices or crimes must be 
ascribed to their oppressors. No mild or conciliatory measure can assuage 
his resentment. 

We hear a great deal about the “ paternal” character of the Austrian 
rule. But no real parental solicitude, no inestimable benefit conferred b 
a Taster, can ever quell the smothered animosity of him who looks upon 
himself as a slave. 

The universal conviction that all was lost, such as it sprang up after the 
short lull of the pacification of 1814, did not fail to bring about a universal 
determination that all should be recovered. Italian nationality never 
was raised into so prominent and definite an, idea as since that final extinc- 
tion of all that bore an Italian name. We had at last come to this—that 
the Italians must all be crushed utterly, or must assert their rights toa 
free and independent existence. : 

We may be sure that the dilemma still presents the same formidable, 
inevitable alternative. 

The demands for a French charter or fora Spanish constitution, set up 
at Naples or in Piedmont in 1820, the attacks upon the temporal power 
of the Pope ten years later, were absolutely nothing but preliminary steps 
by patriots who did not consider themselves sufficiently strong to take up 
at once the national question. 

From 1814 to 1848 the Italians had only been feeling their way. 
For the rest, they cared but little, and understood even less, about the 
representative forms of transalpine freedom. The thorn in their side was 
plainly the foreigner. 

hree were, in 1814, the obstacles the national question in Italy had 
to overcome: the armed power of foreign dominators—the want of good 
faith, the jealousy, and timidity of native Italian princes—and the apathy 
and supineness of the mass of the people. 

Those partial insurrections of 1820 and 1831, their tragical results upon 
individuals, and the aggravation of hard, senseless despotism upon the 
masses—-those four-and-twenty years of hard-won experience, in short, 
had, to a great extent, done away with the two last-named difficulties. 
Before’ 1848 the whole population had been gradually aroused, and the 
Italian princes had, by a very skilful management on the part of the 
patriots, been reassured and reconciled, partly won over to the national 
cause. 

The ‘Italians were now, therefore, in presence of the only remaining 
enemythe Austrian; but with him they knew all compromise. was 
‘out of the question. It was, and ever would be, between them, a question 
‘of life and death. 

’ Be: it ‘understood, the word “ Austrian” is here employed as emble- 
‘tiatie of all the extraneous evils that gravitate upon Italy. The foreign 
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enemy Italy had to contend with was not Austria alone, with all the re- 
sources of that colossal empire. It was Italy against all Europe. The 
real enemy was that iron fatality of the treaties of 1814, which not only 
all the established governments, but every man who had but a penny at 
stake dependent on the maintenance of peace and order, was equally in- 
terested, equally determined to perpetuate. 

France could pass from one to another dynasty, and to no dynasty at 
all, if she wished it, without disturbing that European balance about which 
all the “fuss” was made. But the Neapolitans could seek no redress 

ainst their government without interference on the part of Austria, 
and they could not resist the aggression of Austria with any success with- 
out kicking the beam. The disturber of the peace, no matter what 
flagrant iniquity he might be smarting and writhing under, was a common 
enemy. Woe to him if he relied on the sympathy—away with the sickly 
word !—but on the charity of his Christian brethren. He must fight his 
way against all odds, until at least he can prove that there is less danger 
in acknowledging than in resisting his claims. 

True enough, like all other laws and treaties, the terms of the peace of 
1814 have proved to be chains of adamant to the weak and mere cobwebs 
to the strong. 

True enough, Greece and Belgium had already known how to wrench 
from the reluctant hands of diplomacy exceptional modifications of those 
treaties in their favour. But the Italians were aware that they had.to 
deal with a far more powerful and more determined antagonist than either 
the Sultan or the King of the Netherlands: they knew that Austria would 
run any desperate chance, would risk all, and lose all, sooner than suffer 
her Italian provinces to escape from her grasp: they knew that theirs was 
a complicate question, or, what is exactly the same, that their enemies 
had no lack of means of representing it as such; that a struggle for eman- 
cipation on their part must, unless it could rely on an almost miraculous 
rapidity of success, soon involve them in manifold difficulties, and lead 
to an universal outbreak of hostilities. 

Every friend of peace was, at heart, a foe to Italy, and would continue 
so until Italy had on her side that only acknowledged and consecrated 
right of our times—the right of the strongest. 

The Italians—every man with a sane mind in Italy, I mean—knew 
this and kept quiet. From 1814 to 1840 enough had been done to de- 
monstrate the total inefficiency of violent means. Even all attempts 
porens to the latter epoch had been merely initiatory and experimental. 

ut the party that had brought them to pass, the party who had had re- 
course to physical force, to secret conspiracy, and partial insurrection— 
whose undaunted perseverance, and whose very failures, sufferings, and 
sacrifices, had had such luminous effects in stirring up the dormant ener- 
gies of the people—felt now that their work was done, and allowed free 
scope for more deliberate and methodical operations. 

Carbonarism was long since out of date. Young Italy closed her mar- 
tyr-mission with the appalling tragedy of the BANDIERA. 

Henceforth legal and moral opposition was the order of the day. | 
_. Mazzini, still an idol in the heart of many, was, however, set aside,as a 
dangerous unpractical man. He himself seemed to feel that his time had 
gone by.. He sat himself down in London, with a few obscure partisans, 
perplexed, lost in contemplation of the signs of the times... No one was 
unmindful of his important efforts to bring about the great national crisis ; 
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yet that crisis was now about to take place, and without him. There 
were now other agencies at work in Italy : the public mind acknowledged 
the sway of other teachers. 

These were, especially, Cesare Balbo, Massimo d’ Azeglio, and, mightier 
than either, the apostle Vincenzo Gioberti. 

These men proposed, in a few words, cessation from all hostility against 
the national princes ; adjournment of the great contest with foreign domi- 
nators. . 

It was a plausible scheme—excellent, perhaps, if it had not been too 
obvious and easy. It was arevolution without a revolt, a conquest without 
war, a bloodless victory of right against might. 

Such a consummation the world never witnessed: it has no faith in 
such. 

The scheme had its own period of signal success nevertheless. Con- 
ciliation on the part of the liberals led to concession on the part of the 
despots. In more than one of the Italian states, chiefly in the North, a 
good understanding began to spring up. 

It was Charles Albert of Sardinia who gave the first example. 

He is dead now—speace be to his memory !—and we may judge him. 
He was an ambitious and irresolute, but, as it proved in the end, a well- 
meaning, generous prince. Crushed under\the weight of the cruel past, 
filled with ardent aspirations for the future,'he was deterred by ‘ con- 
science that maketh cowards of us all” from adopting any decisive mea- 
sure ; for he felt he could rely neither on the faith of Europe nor on the 
confidence of Italy. He held his peace, he tampered ; and so he would 
have done to the end of time, although the Austrian yoke proved galling 
to him no less than to the meanest of his subjects, had it not been for 
some trivial difference with the Imperial government, in 1846, about some 
financial and custom matter, in which he deemed himself thoroughly in 
the right, and which afforded him only the shadow of a pretence for shaking 
off all allegiance, and assuming the tone and attitude of an independent 
sovereign. 

That little matter of “ wine and salt” was a great gain for Italy. The 
Grand Duke of Tuscany, always a weak and improvident, but from that 
very reason a lenient ruler, was already too far committed, by long- 
established popularity, to remain behindhand in the way of liberal 
reforms. 

Now, every one in Italy, prince or subject, very well knew that the 
adoption of any humane and liberal measures had the effect of a declara- 
tion of war to Austria. 

Public — made tremendous headway, and there was no mis- 
taking the direction the popular tide set into. In October, 1846, the 
centennial commemoration of the expulsion of the Austrians from Genoa 
was made the theme of frantic rejoicing. The Italians did not attempt 
to imitate that glorious achievement. They could not drive the Aus- 
trians from Lombardy; but they gave them palpable hints of their ob- 
noxiousness there. The governments made but feeble and vain at- 
tempts to moderate this vast exhibition of popular feelings. The 
courts of Turin and Florence had no slight trouble to pacify the in- 
censed representatives of their former protector, with whom they still 
kept up all the appearances of diplomatic alliance. What could they 
say? The proscribed and disaffected from the Lombard and Venetian 
provinces found a hearty welcome, a safe refuge, under their standard. 
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The old cry, “Italy! Italy!” was set up, and whose fault was it if it 
sounded like a death-knell to Austrian ears? Whilst, in the North, 
Piedmont and Tuscany had thus entered into the views of the national 
party, Gregory XVI. at Rome and King Ferdinand at Naples gave signs 
of a more stubborn and unrelenting disposition. But death providen- 
tially removed the testy and wrathful old Pope; and alarming tidings 
from Sicily soon inclined the Bourbon's ears to better counsels. 

It was in these emergencies that Pius IX. was raised to the Pontifi- 
cate. ‘The wise and humane measures which signalised his accession, 
even though they introduced no positive and permanent amelioration in 
the administration of his states, gave the tone to the policy henceforth to 
be pursued by all Italian governments. It made it imperious upon them, 
either to follow the Pope's own enlightened conduct or to throw them- 
selves unconditionally into the hands of Austria, and thereby to fill the 
measure of popular execration. 

Two only of the Italian princes—and these harmless from sheer insig- 
nificance—the Dukes of Parma and Modena—followed the latter course ; 
all the others were nationalised, one by one. 

I need not repeat: Reforms, concessions, all the liberal measures 
which were hailed at Rome or Naples with such frantic enthusiasm, were 
nothing, in themselves, in the eyes of the Italians. But they were the 
test of nationalism for the government that adopted them. They had 
the effect of a demonstration, a declaration, a pledge, on the part of the 
sovereign, of his adhesion to the cause of the common country. 

A great point had been carried—a great fact achieved—in peace and 
silence. Four of the principal Italian monarchies had renounced Aus- 
tria, and were virtually emancipated. 

Nothing remained but to draw them together by a permanent bond of 
union—to present them as a compact body before the European com- 
niet bring foreign nations to recognise and respect Italy in 
them. 

The seeds of this national union had already been sown long since. 
The Italians had for several years mustered up in scientific and literary 
associations,. A custom-house league had been freely discussed; and 
this, again, was to lead the way to political confederacy. 

The Italian people were at heart long united. Municipal rancours 
and provincial jealousies or prejudices were no longer in the ways as 
many have fondly asserted. The Italians would be one people, if 
dynastic interests and personal ambitions would only let them. _ 

But we were now to see how these domestic and peaceful arrangements 
wouid stand the trial of foreign aggression. 

It was now simply a question of time, and it must needs be confessed 
the Italians were not alive to the importance of that supreme moment. 
Austria saw the precariousness of her position. She resolved upon sur- 
prising the Italians in the midst of their leisurely deliberations, She 
felt the necessity of a desperate stroke of policy, and she ventured upon 
her attack on Ferrara in September, 1847. 

I had never had any faith in Pius IX. as a Pope previous to that ever 
memorable occurrence. I never had any in him, as a man, since, Had 
there been only a spark of the soul of Alexander III. or of Julius IL. in 
ria that was the day for Italy and Rome, for his country and his 

urch, ; 
The Austrian was the aggressor. The recent differences between the 
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Czar and the Porte go far to prove the immense advantage you gain 

m your enemy by putting him clearly and thoroughly in the wrong. 
The sympathies of all the friends of justice, by a rare luck, coincided 
here with the interests of the lovers of peace. 

Had the Pope stepped down from St. Peter’s chair ia the Vatican—had 
he raised the standard of redemption aloft, and appended a. tricolor 
streamer to it—had he marched himself at the head of an anti-Austrian 
crusade—all Italy would have thronged on his footsteps, and the shout 
of applause of all Europe would have cheered him on. Charles Albert, 
at the head of his Piedmontese, was burning to declare himself the Pope’s 
champion and Italy’s. 

It would have been a victory without a battle. The name of Pius IX. 
in those days was in itself a host. Even if the Pope had not actually 
succeeded in ridding Lombardy of its foreign oppressors, he would have 
put a stop for ever to their further interference with himself or with an 
of his emancipated Italian allies. The national league would at once 
have become a well-established fact from that day, and the Pope would 
have found himself at’its head as naturally as in the days of Old Italy. 

The mean-spirited priest contented himself with a feeble protest. He 
negotiated, —he referred the matter to diplomatic arbitration, —he allowed 
himself to be bullied by Count Rossi, in the name of Louis Philippe; 
and the irretrievable opportunity was lost. 

Austria had not the less met with a very severe check. If she was 
not positively driven out of the town of Ferrara, she felt the expediency 
of amicably withdrawing within the citadel : and, henceforth, her in- 
fluence was limited to the banks of the Po and Ticino, 

Even within those limits, her Lombard subjects had discovered her 
vulnerable side. The Milanese deserted the Theatre la Scala; the whole 
Sag organised itself into a vast total-abstinence society. The 

talians dashed from their lips the cup of pleasure and vice, by which 
their rulers had but too long lured them into ignominious submission. 

No resource was left to Austria but violence and bloodshed. But in 
spite of all underhand management, it was apparent that, in every 
encounter, aggression was invariably on the side of government; and 
Europe judged accordingly. The Italians continued to the last true to 
their system of passive resistance. 





Such was the revolution of Italy, in so far as it was the work of the 
Italians themselves. Up to the very opening of the year 1848, the 
Italians had proved themselves tolerably shrewd and skilful tacticians. 
They had won their ground upon the enemy without affording him even 
a chance of unsheathing his sword. In Sicily, indeed, an appeal to arms 
had, in an evil hour, been found inevitable. But, even there, nothing 
— inconsiderate had been done: above all things, nothing irre- 
parable. 

It was not easy to foresee how long matters could remain in this 
breathless state of suspense,—how long the Lombards would consent to 
be butchered, almost daily, by a brutal soldiery, in their cafés, in their 
theatres, in the very sanctuary of their homes. 

‘Italian matters were, however, in the best possible hands. Cesare 
Balbo, Capponi, Ridolfi, Mamiani, now at the head of government, were 
no men to abandon the cautious line of policy they had so long adhered 
to. Gioberti and d’Azeglio, then. at the acme of their influence; kept a 
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tight rein over the passions of the multitude. | The Italians were pledged 
to forbearance ; they were agreed to put off the onset, until at least they 
felt assured of a combined and simultaneous effort, until they had it in 
their power to choose their own ground and time. 

Providence had decreed otherwise. 

‘The Parisian revolution of February removed from the hands of the 
‘Ttalians the command over their own actions. Hitherto they had led the 
way; henceforth they were under the influence of an extraneous impulse. 

Europe was on fire,—Prussia, all Germany, convulsed throughout,— 
Vienna without government,—the great bond of Austrian unity dissolved. 
Who could prevail upon the trampled Lombards to wait and endure any 
longer ? 

hey rose; they bled; the host of Radetzcky was routed and scattered. 
Such panic and confusion the world never witnessed since the days of 
Senacherib. 

God is great! But. it was fated that the Italians should forget that 
that astounding defeat was God’s work—not their own. 

It was by the very promptitude and facility of that first success that 
Italy was undone. It was from that glorious 22nd of March that God 
blinded her. , 

A nation may be aided in its work of emancipation by extraneous and 
fortuitous circumstances ; but woe to her if she relies upon them, if she 
derives from them arguments to slacken from exertion, or to swerve 
from her duty of grappling with adversity, and making her own destiny! 

Italy, Germany, and Poland owe their greatest calamities to their 
blind inability to separate their own cause from that of France. There 
is, however, no point of contact between them. France has long since 
vindicated her mastery over her own actions. ‘The allied powers that 
traced her limits, in 1814, are but too happy to let her alone, if so it be 
that she only keep within those boundaries. And France knows that 
very well, in ordinary times at least, her shopkeepers and other industriels 
are well aware of it. It ds only on the morrow of one of her mobs, 
when the men of “order and peace” again take up the reins which 
they ought never to let slip through their fingers, that to the fit of revo- 
lutionary exaltation a shiver of panic invariably succeeds. Like all 
cowards—for utilitarianism certainly makes a coward even of that pro- 
verbially gallant nation—France hides her fears under a great show of 
vapouring and blustering. She takes upon herself the task of friend 
of the oppressed, and redresser of wrongs. She makes Warsaw and 
Milan her advanced guards against Austria and Russia. But as soon as 
she becomes aware of the grouridlessness of her apprehensions, as soon as 
the perplexed attitude of those powers affords her a ehance of making 
her own terms with them, not only does she eat every one of her own 
words, but, to regain her credit for good behaviour and respectability, 
she takes the lead in the ways of reaction, ready not only to do the 
dirtiest work, but to overdo it. Louis Philippe had given the Italians a 

sufficient sample of the results of French propagandism in Romagna 
after the July revolution. But we will soon see that the lessons of 1831 
were to be learnt over again in 1848. 

Milan, Venice, Lombardy and her hundred cities, were free. | Radetacky 
shut up in Mantua and Verona, with dispirited and mutinous troops, cut 
off from all communications with Germany. Charles Albert of Sardinia 
pressed close on his retreating footsteps, at the head of sixty thousand 
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eager combatants. The Tuscan eontingent was hurrying across the 
pennines. Roman legions and Neapolitan squadrons prepared to cut 
af the enemy's retreat. in the Venetia. The whole country in arms. 

of fanciful volunteers crossed each other in their eceentrie war- 

* It is the will of God!” was the ery—the same as in the old war of 
the Cross. Such tears of joy as were then shed, Italian eyes had been 
unused to, time out of mind. 

“ What an absurd disproportion between the means and end!” was 
the general remark ; a the whole campaign would, it was expected, 
be reduced to the wearisome siege of two towns ! 

There is none of the subsequent disasters that may not be traced to the 
treacherous security into which the Italians were lulled by that all too 
sudden flash of prosperity. 

The Milanese, whose prodigies of valour during their memorable 
“ Five Days” were the theme of never-ending pxans throughout Europe, 
thought that enough had been done for their part: they seemed inclined 
to leave the mere drudgery of what all thought would prove an uuevent- 
ful war to the Piedmontese, who were paid for it. They did not even cheer 
their auxiliaries in that thankless work; but rather looked upon them 
with a vague, jealousy, as if they grudged them the too easy laurels 
which pn blood had ripened, and as if apprehensive of the high 
price the royal leader of those mercenaries might put upon his tardy and 


ignificant services. 

They had routed Radetzcky—the Piedmontese had only to unearth 
and take him ; a comparatively safe and easy task. They persisted in 
looking upon themselves as a self-emancipated, not a rescued, people ; 
and were very loud in their vindication of the inalienable right they had 
now so bravely reasserted of disposing of themselves at their own 
pleasure. 

They raked up old grievances against the person of the king; who, 
whatever might be thought of the past, was now irretrievably committed, 
and staked his all on what might yet prove a hazardous game. 

Rothing wee heard at. Milan but the old Guelphic ery, ‘ Viva Pio 
Nono!” ere was not one cheer for the monarch, who was only 
anxious to lavish every drop of blood for the common cause. 

Not only was it in vain that Charles Albert applied to the Lombards 
for supplies in men and money ; but, in the most trying moments, when 
the war of independence began to present itself under its most formidable 
aspect, the king himself was solicited to come to the relief of ther 

ted treasury. 

On their own side, the leaders of the Piedmontese forces, and the king 
himself, were, almost to the very last, unconscious of the gravity of their 
undertaking. They extended their plan of operation beyond all limits of 
discretion. They never were able—never, in good earnest, attempted—to 
utilize the swarms of young volunteers who flocked to them from all 
Italy, and who, Silcilinienting their wayward and riotous disposition, 

uid, under good management and strict discipline, have proved of the 
greatest efficiency. | 

They also fancied they had but too many combatants under their 
standards. ‘ Where is the use of all this undisciplined rabble ?” they 
said, rather too loudly. “It is not men we are in want of, but money— 
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agate amare And the volunteers felt hurt, and 
went home. 

The seared population of Asola, Gazzolio, Bozzolo, and other imsig- 
nificant townships, came, almost daily, to throw themselves at the feet of 
Charles Albert, praying for the boon of a detachment of his 
which might secure their houses and homesteads from the en 


See tete coal enon cede Saas tae eee 


The soft-hearted king dismissed none of them unheard. He did not 
see how blindly he risked—m his over-anxiety to save—everything. 
He, also, felt that fate had done all, and that scarcely any activity was 
required on the part of its chosen instrument. 

Still the campaign went on; and not without honour. At the bridge 
of Goito, on the heights of Pastrengo, the Piedmontese came up with 
the retreating foe. Radetzcky gave way on all points. No man dreamt, 
at the time, that it entered into the marshal’s plans—to be beaten. 

Towards the elose of April the war had reached its crisis. Charles 
Albert had issued orders to throw a bridge over the Adige, above 
Bussolengo. 

It requires no very great knowledge of strategy to perceive that that 
was, under circumstances, a decisive move. It would have backed the 
Lombard volunteers in their daring operations in the Italian Tyrol ; cut 
off all communication between Radetzcky and Austria by that way ; 
and enabled the Piedmontese to hasten to the relief of the Venetian 
provinces, now threatened by the advance of Nugent with am Austrian 
reserve. 

It was English and French diplomacy that prevented that move. 
The ministers of those two powers had an interview with the king at 
head-quarters, and the order about crossing the Adige was counter- 
manded. : 

And yet French and English diplomacy meant all for the best, and 
played throughout a most honourable part. But the suddenness of the 
events of 1848 had thrown the coolest statesman off his guard, no less 
than the most sanguine patriot. Diplomacy, also, took its start from 
the fond notion that all was over for ever with Austria ; and that there 
would be no condition, however hard, that distracted power would not 
cheerfully submit to. 

Diplomacy stepped in between the belligerent parties: it remonstrated 
with Charles Albert that enough had been done for the honour—more 
than enough for the safety of Italy—that negotiation eould now secure 
as fair’ and splendid terms as the most signal victory. It admonished 
the king not to drive a fallen foe to extremities—not to enlist Germany 
in a cause that Austria herself began to regard as otherwise hopeless—to 
beware, above all things, of Russia, and of the issues of a general 
European war. 

Charles, Albert was staggered. From that moment he abdicated the 
sway God had trusted him with over Italian destinies, in the hands of 
foreign arbitration. | 

Paralysed thus in their movements, the Piedmontese leaders could only 
be expected to commit blunder after blunder. They wearied their sol- 
diers with anprofitable marches and counter-marches ; they cooled their 
ardour by bad quarters and worse fare. The sanguinary attack on 
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St. Lucia’ wes nothing: but.a sacrifice they were compelled to make: to the 
| iencé of those ill troops. Wan 
tual Albert lost time ; and, in 1848, time was all for him—all for 

e énemies he had before and behind him, Every day of inaction. on 
the of the king was breathing-time for Radetzeky and Mazzini! 

‘iy We owe. the.chief of Young Italy this justice, he. was ;by no 
means exaggerate or uncompromising on his first appearance at Milan. 
Whatever may be thought of his ambition or, tenacity of opinion, 
Mazzini, like all *talians, loves his country better than himself, and sets 
. its union and independence far above all other, political considerations. 
He clings to his ideas because he sees no possible redemption for Ital 
except through them only ; and he aspires to power because he has fait 
in no other man under the sun—because no one, he thinks, can wield power 
so as to work out his own purposes therewith. , He has made,an idol of 
his system—such as it is—and deems himself alone competent to minister 
to its altar. He stands friendless, companionless, amongst. the high- 
minded. and generous. No man/ was ever allowed to. graft a single 
thought in the conception that sprang up complete and mature in his 
ns. 

His faith is in “ God and the People.” . He alone God's interpreter— 

the people his blind instrument! 

Had he had faith in royalty, in aristocracy, in an armed power, in other 
men—had he’ reckoned the odds like other. political, gamesters, he would 
have felt the necessity of seconding Charles Albert, at least, until the 
close of the war. 

But Mazzini himself, if sincere, was not keen-sighted enough to escape 
the common delusion. He also seemed to thik slightly of the chances 
of that unfortunate war. The Piedmontese, he contended, would never 
see more than the back of the enemy. But, had he even been appre- 
hensive of any sinister result, his reliance was all in “God andthe 
People.” Cannon and bayonets had no weight in his scales. Ideas 
alone were to work wonders! 

His début at Milan was cautious and considerate notwithstanding. 
He professed to keep a strict neutrality. He insisted that fair play 
should be allowed for the development and manifestation of public 
opinion’;' that no appeal should be made to it till the whole country was 
happily rid of the common enemy, and the people had it in their power 
to pronounce on their own fate by an unbiassed vote. 

This sounded specious enough. But there were men in Italy of a 
gloomier turn of mind, whom the experience of a long night of adver- 
sity would not allow to trust a first glimpse of prosperity—men who could 
not bring themselves to believe that Italian independence could be ob- 
tained on such easy terms; and who thought, besides, that, had even, Pro- 
vidence, as.it were, thrown that inestimable bliss in our way, it behoved 
us, at least, to make sure of that union which alone could give stability 
to independence itself. 

These men advised immediate and unconditional aggregation of the 
newly-emancipated provinces to the crown of Sardinia. 

‘It was the city of Parma that gave the first example... Modena fol- 


lowed instantly ; and after a great deal, of delay and tergiversation, 
occasioned: by the intrigues of the democrates, and by the eagerness of 
the Ae BREWS government to propitiate them, Milan and Venice tenu- 
dered also their submission. 
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‘“ ‘The ‘atinexation of these states would either empower Sardinia ‘to 
command new resources in the event’ of a protracted struggle, or would 

“enable that government to form a strong compact state in the North of 

“Italy, able to protect, not itself merely, but the whole of the Italian 
petit from all future outrage from abroad. ; 

‘The’ personal enemies of Charles Albert,—the advocates of red-repu 
licanism, such -as recently imported from France, and used as an 

‘instrument of destruction by men who did not in the least understand its 
purport,—were furious at the result of these operations. 

Mazzini, who had engaged to keep quiet so long only as the antagomst 

\ parties were also silent, no’ sooner heard of the progress of this scheme 
of annexation—or fusione, as it was called—than he set up his old ery 

“for ‘the Italian Republic—one and indivisible.” 

~ "We shall not undertake to prove how far he was implicated in the 
vulgar riots by which Urbino and other demagogues utterly upset the 
little common sense that had as yet presided over the councils of the 
provisional government at Milan. Men at the head of a party, and in the 
enjoyment of wide-spread celebrity, must expect to have much evil unde- 
servedly ascribed to them—for the same reason, indeed, that they get the 
credit for much good they are not so clearly entitled to. 

Be it sufficient to assert that Mazzini was looked up to as its head by 

the party of Urbite, Cernuschi, Cattaneo, and Co.—that party that set up 
its senseless opposition to Charles Albert at Milan; and that much of the 
ardour’ of the Lombard population for the war of independence was, by 
the crin»inal intrigues of that party, most miserably misspent in thwart- 
ing him who was most earnest and upright in its furtherance. 

The inactive and dilatory nature of that most unfortunate war, also, 
ever since diplomacy had cast its fatal spell upon it, could not fail to give 
ample consistency to the idlest rumours. The sad blunders of that jobbing 
diplomacy got .vind ; they gave rise to the bitterest conjectures, . The 
ominous word “ Wampoformio!” resounded in every man’s ears. Charles 
Albert, a second b'onaparte, was about to immolate Venice. He wished 
to secure half the Lc‘mbardo-Venetian kingdom to himself at the expense 

“of the other half. It was thus that Italy was to be baffled of her sure 
victory. All her endea vours for independence—now on the eve of crown- 
ing’ success—were to lead to no other results than the gratification of 
Charles Albert’s ambition. It was for this purpose alone that unprinci- 
pled king had taken the ‘ad of the Italian movement, that he could 
paralyse it in its first irresisti, le impetus, and frustrate it in its final aim. 

What wonder! Had not tha t same king twice (1820, 1831) proved a 
traitor to his country ? His camp. ¥gn in Lombardy was only his third and 
darkest treason. 

It was fated also that the very fri, ends of that ill-starred Charles Albert, 
and promoters of that magnificent s “heme of a North Italian kingdom, 
should, with the best intentions, do th. % king and their own good cause 
more serious harm than even their most’ ™veterate opponents. 

The partisans of annexation overdid the Iv work. No man could honestly 

find fault with Parma or Modena, if, on th eit first riddance from a foreign 
despot, or from native princes unnaturally , eagued with and sold to him, 
‘those cities disposed of themselves as they a cemed fit. The annexation 
of those provinces to Sardinia’ took place in ¢ ‘onsequence of a very fair 


and open appeal to public suffrage. The Italia 18 had voted as freely as 
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‘an to the could vote: and.Charles Albert; would 
hate ng Ring of Norter aly by the only means by which the “ grace 


of God” may be justly said to shine upon monarchs, © 


* "But the p of annexation did not me eed Enthusiasts with 
more zeal discernment, and more genius than practical sense—at the 


head of whom report places the Sommo ofo, Vincetizo Gioberti—were 
travelling through the legations, as propagandists of this glorious idea of 
the , and were extremely loud at Bologna in their arguments. in 
favour of a further exténsion of their North Italian Bhar over-all, the 
lands and towns of the Aimilia, all along the ecoast,of the Adriatic, down 

All this to the detriment of the pope. At the same titne the King of 
Naples heard, with what feelings it is not difficult to imagine, that a 
deputation from Palermo waited upon Charles Albert at head-quarters in 
Somma Campagna, to tender the Sicilian: crown to his youngér son. 

Then it became apparent that the princes, and not, the people, have 
interests in opposition to the real interests of the ite The eager- 
ness of the friends of wnion too prematurely revealed, their impatience 
for actual unity. The Italian kingdom—it was now murmured: at, the. 
courts of Rome, Florence, and Naples—was then to absorb North and 
South, and that at the expense of brotherly states—at the expense, above 
all ‘things, of ‘that “very Pius IX. whose natne was still a watchwor?, in 
the national contest! | | 

The Italian princes, who had been ‘hitherto dragged to the triumphal 
chariot of Sardinia, as lukewarm, jealous, and reluctant allies, nad now 
too good a reason to withdraw their support, and prepared to der ‘Jare them- 
selves open enemies. Then it was that the pope gave ear ‘<6 his more 
than sacerdotal compunctions about the effusion of Christiar, blood—then 
it was that the King of Naples broke off all ‘negotiation’ 3 with his rebel 
subjects of Sicily, who had, it is true; too long harassed "nim, and, strong 
of foreign s rt, too long trespassed upon his pati epnce—erushed the 
ranting Republicans at home who would not allow h’.m to play the part 
of an honest man, had he ever had a mind to it~ _and_ first raised the 
standard of reaction. 

“Gioberti and his friends thought but little of the displeasure of their 
Italian allies, for, with the epidemic blindness ‘ of that infatuated’ period, 
they also looked upon the quarrel with Aust rin as settled... They con- 
sidered Sardinia, single-handed, as more th an equal to her task; and 
upon the final adjustment of that quarre’ , they felt confident that. the 
Italian princes would be brought to reaso’ a, by. a sense of the inestimable 
benefit that the firm establishment of I zalian independence would confer 
upon all of them. | 

What happened meanwhile? Tr |. Neapolitan troops obeyed the call 
of their royal master, and withdrew. Phe Roman volunteers set the pape 
at defiance, and came on in spite ¢ \¢ him, it’ is true; but they. eame too 
late—only to find the Austrians ,,,, strong for thein at Vicenza. . 

Thanks to that first check, thy . Venetian provinces were overrun without 
resistance. Nugent and Rae jcizcky' joined their forces at Verona; and 
were soon strong enough to” pear down everything before them.|)'» 

Then it was that all the ¢” cringe oversights of the Piedmontese generals, 
which had done no harm * 0S" ; ‘bring about. a eatastrephe 

dialed | aitherto, conspited to’bring ab tastnp 
as complete ag it was unl’: cked for... With a long line of battle, extending 
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from the Alps to the Po, they had laid themselves out for slaughter as. 


conveniently as heart of enemy could wish. ) 
: ooo certain day all was won for Italy—yet another day, and all 
was lost! : 


Charles Albert gave but one battle ; and, unmindful of his own and of, 
his army’s security, he abandonéd the only tenable line of defence along 
the’ Po, refused all terms with the enemy, exposed his own hereditary. 
states, evinced ho anxiety, save only to cover Milan in his retreat. The: 
Tae cae of Milan requited his devotion by firing upon him. 
~All was'lost. Charles Albert was compelled to sign an armistice on the 
= own terms: he put himself into the hands of diplomacy—of 
that'diplomacy that was to achieve his ruin‘'as it had begun it—by tem- 
porising. : 

Mazzini proclaimed—from his safe refuge at Lugano, in Switzerland— 
“ That the war of the kings was at an a and that of ‘the people’ was 
now to commence !” 

Of that emphatic proclamation no great results were seen at the time. 
Mazzini himself did not attempt to make himself the leader of “ the 
peoples ;” and the precious rifle—that sweet and elegant weapon, which 
the munificence of some fair English enthusiasts had presented him with 
at’ the opening of the campaign, and which the Liberator had carried all 
the way with him from London to Milan—was suffered still to rest un- 
disturbed, carefully wrapped in its case of green baize. But Garibaldi took 
the field in his name, only to prove, by a few brilliant but aimless exploits, 
the utter unfitness of both country and people for that guerra per bande 
—that party warfare, after the manner of Spanish ebb. Pe which 
so much stress had been laid by Young Italy, in defiance of sober argu- 
ments and of irrefutable stubborn facts. | 





It was not in one day, nor in two, that the Italians could recover from 
the amazement and consternation consequent upon that sudden downfall 
of their hopes: nor could they immediately calculate all the enormity of 
their losses, or go back to their original causes, or provide the best means 
of retrieval. 

The Italians, we repeat, never cared much or little about constitutional 
forms. ‘They never attached any meaning to the claptraps of “ demo- 
cracy, constituent assembly,” and the like, which were now insidiously 
made to resound in their ears. 

The cause of independence had been all-in-all to them, and that cause 
had succumbed—it had been wrecked in sight of harbour. 

The Italians looked round in a revengeful mood—they looked for those 
who had played false to that cause. 

Had they entertained any doubt on that score, the King of Naples, the 
pope, and the Grand Duke of Tuscany, seemed determined not to leave 
them in suspense. Those three princes declared themselves hors de 
combat ; and, with indecent hurry, made their own terms with the enemy. 
The Italians would have forgiven them anything but that. To make 
peace with Austria was to declare war against Italy. | 

The war of “the peoples” was immediately waged against those 
princely apostates. The Republicans could now plausibly say that. those 
princes alone stood in the way of national emancipation—that the demo- 
Dee,—vou, LXXXVII. NO. CCCXLVIII. 2¥ 
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lition of their thrones could alone lay the basis fur the reconstruction of 


Naples taken its measures beforehand, and abided. Six thousand 
foreign mercenaries were sufficient to give the tone to the native soldiery, 
and the Bourbon out in his unnatural struggle. 

But Rome and Tuscany never had any force, never any organisation, 
never any existence of their own. Popular indignation swept them off 
like chaff before the wind. 

It was not rae Tepabl the Romans or roe o a long time, 
would in thei lican tempters ; not a hope: of 
result vetheir senseless work of destruction. Any pretext. weaild See 
have answered their purpose, which was to wreak their vengeance against 
the high treason of their princes. The rotten old governments: once 
down, they had nothing at hand to substitute : a. democratic common- 
wealth was all that could possibly occur, all that was s to them. 
Nowhere—it should be kept in mind—nowhere can pminces fall with so 
little show of defence on the part of a subjects “m m Italy ; nowhere 
do they carry so little regret or sympathy along with them. 

Those princes had, as yet, dale tnt tolerated. Their subjects had 
made peace with them since 1846. They had given the sore past to 
oblivion, only that the great national contest should be impeded or 
jeopardised by no domestic feuds : for the rest, the Italians did: not deem 
themselves bound to their masters by any ties of loyalty, gratitude, or 
affection. 

A man needs not be deeply versed in Italian history to know that 
there is nothing indigenous or legitimate in those !talian princes. 

What, for instance, is there Italian in a pope? A Grecian or a 
Frankish emperor, we are told, once upon a time made a donation of 
some Italian lands to the successor of St. Peter. 

There are those who entertain their doubts as to the donation,—there 
are those who question the succession itself. 

But that is not at all the point at issue. Constantine or Charlemagne 
might do what they thought proper with Rome ; but the Romans were 
not to be given away or sold any more than the French, the English, or 
the negroes. M. Odillon Barrot or M. Dupin may say, if they like, that 
the papal subjects are “in an exceptional state,” that they belong to 
the pope body and soul; but the theory will hardly hold good at Rome 
itself—not unless backed by the argument of a long array of French 
bayonets. And it-were enough, truly, to make any honest man—I will 
not say turn Protestant or Republican merely, but downright Infidel— 
it were enough to drive him to all mad extremities, to hear it intimated 
that he must take the pope for better for worse, because, forsooth, it 
suits the Catholic world, or rather the petty world of Catholic electors 
in France, to keep a pope—keep him in Rome—keep him at the expense 
of the Romans—and keep him in all the state, pomp, and circumstance 
of royalty. 

And we can enter into the feelings of Bem and his fellow-renegades, 
who could find no refuge against withering despair, save only under a 
turban, who gave themselves up to Mahomet, and would have given 
themselves to—a worse enemy, they thereby hoped to escape from 
the crushing conviction that there is no Aca any such thing as honour 
and truth in all Christendom. 
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. Sueh outrageous perversion of facts, such wilful confusion of right and 


might, as men of the greatest. eminence of genius and character made 
themselves guilty of during the last eighteen months, are not to be met 
with in any page of the annals of the past. 

Nor is it merely statesmen at the head of a party, ministers com- 
pelled to. make good and carry a false measure through thick and thin, 
m despite of their own good conscience, who will be driven to shuffling 
pretexts, a thousand times more hideous than the deed of violence they 
are brought forward to palliate—it is not merely doting, drivelling 
_ fanatics, dreaming of St. Louis and the miraculous vial of the Holy Oint- 
ment at Rheims, who will insist upon seeing no relation between a 
nation and its ruler, save only that of a flock to its shepherd—but the 
unconcerned looker-on from the back office of a newspaper—he an 
Englishman, a Protestant, and his paper a potentate—will uot hesi- 
tate to stand up in vindication of the most glaring outrage with all the 
subtlety of the most pitiful amateur casuistry. And whilst Russia and 
Austria go to their murderous work, without wasting one word in ex- 
planation or apology, the “leader” from Printing-house-square must 
needs take up the cudgels for the eternal treaties of 1814; as if those 
everlasting treaties proved anything beyond the indecent hupry the great 
constables of the Hely Alliance, who had put down the Corsican high- 
wayman, were in to > his ill-gotten spoils among them—as if those 
treatries could possibly be binding upon any person save only the allied 
constables aforesaid—as if Hungary, Poland, or Venice, or any of the 
nations who were no party to those treaties, could be made to bow to 
them, except in so far as brutal force coerces them, and no farther. 

No, no! it is well to remember—the Italians never set a pope on his 
throne ; never even suffered one there whenever they had. a chance of 
turning him out. The pope was there for the convenience of Charle- 
magne, of Frederie Barbarossa, of Charles V., of Louis Philippe, and 
Louis Napoleon, but never at the request of any of the countrymen of 
Arnold of Brescia, Sciarva Colonna, Rienzi, Porcari, or Mazzini. The 
pope was always a stumblingblock for the Italians; always the main 
obstacle against their endeavours for national existence. In the case of 
Pius 1X., as in that of Alexander III., 700 years before, the Italians 
would fain have flattered themselves that they had found the man ac- 
cording to their own heart—an Italian—a natural enemy to all the 
enemies of Italy. They made much of that poor, soft-hearted Mastai- 
Ferretti ; they crowded around him, they urged him on, they flattered 
him’ as only Italians can flatter; but, in spite of all their efforts at self- 
deception, in spite of all their eagerness to palliate his weakness and in- 
eonsistency, the spell was broken—the pope, it was but too clear, had left 
them in the lurch. He was chary of Croatian blood (a tenderness of 
heart which, subsequently, he by no means evinced in behalf of his own 
erring subjects). The Italians were disenchanted about him; and, reck- 
less of consequences, in the bitterness of their first disappointment, they 
turned against him with the treasured resentment of ten centuries. They 
visited all the guilt of Borgias, Medicis, Della Gengas, Capellaris, and 
a hundred of his predecessors, upon his devoted head. They determined 
to break his heart—at all events, to make him taste, if it were only for a 
season, all the miseries of exile, of distress, of dependence—all the evils 
2¥2 
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into which ‘hisheartless defection had plunged them, past all hope of 
It was we repeat, that unseated the Roman pontiff—the 
a ee f despair; and the Grand Duke of Tuscany fell a victim to 

His titles to the devotion of his subjects rested upon no better grotind 
than those of the pope. Indeed, royalty in Florence, no less in 
Parma and m many other Italian principalities, now happily extinct, was 
only an illegitimate exerescence of that same ugly abomination of the 
papal sovereignty. a | 

A profligate pontiff—a Farnese or a Medici—found it convenient to 
palm his sriseel diglliie<-inephon was the word—upon:a free town ;— 
those popes’ sons, too, stained with vices and crimes. for which even the 
unblushing history of those miserable times had no names. : 

And these base minions trampled upon all the laws of God and man, 
till mere flesh and blood could bear it no longer,—till even their own 
relatives and accomplices in guilt strangled them, or their ‘courtiers 
flung them out of window, or stabbed them onthe very steps of: the 
altar. 

But all those bloody protests of the Italians availed not; the world 
would take polhedisd: thein. Again and again was the tainted brood of 
those same despots brought back, with all the: might of empire, all the 
iron of Germany, all the gold of Spain and the Indies to restore them. 
From generation to generation they wallowed, they rotted on the throne, 
till, one by one, their guilty lines became extinct from sheer impoterice, 
and the last of their names died in all the helplessness of brutified hebe- 
tude. : 

Then there was war in Europe for their succession. The great rival 
powers cast lots upon Italian flesh and blood, as it were upon old gar- 
ments. But the Spanish-Bourbon or Lorraine-Austrian, to whom. those 
Italian states were handed over, should never have forgotten that they 
loaded their brows with all the blood and infamy with which the ill-gotten 
crowns of Farnese and Medici were polluted. 

‘Yet even for all that hideous past the Italian princes had it in their 

wer to make amends. The crown§ that their fathers or predecessors 
had usurped; they were invited to make lawfully their own.| They had 
only to stand ‘by or fall with Italy. But they fainted in the fight; they 
evinced no anxiety except only for the safety of their crowns—those 
paltry gilt-pasteboard crowns ! 

They had no longer anything now but new contempt to screen them from 
old hatred. It was thus that Rome and Tuscany fell. Italy could have 
no reason to rejoice in their unprofitable, however inevitable, ruin. Those 
states had, for ages, Jain in utter weakness and disorganisation. Even 
with one mind, with combined efforts, they could have achieved but little 
either for good or evil. But, fallen into the hands of republicans, given 
up to discord and misrule, their aid to the national cause became less 
than negative. 


‘They only disgraced it. 


Piedmont was left alone, with a scattered and discomfited army, an 
exhausted ‘treasury, and a brokenhearted king. 
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to ¥etvon:that king and army all the hopes of Italy were centered, for 
the king was still as good as his word—-still true to the national banner, 
Naples; reactionary Naples, would not fight. for Italy, even if it could. 
Republican Rome and Tuscany could ‘not, however they might wish, 
Piedmont alone had still both the power and the will. 

boPhe high-minded from all parts of Italy rallied round Charles Albert. 
They mustered up im strong national associations. The emigrants from 
all'the imvaded provinces had hardly any other refuge. Milanese con-+ 
gulta’s, committees from Parma and Modena, combined their efforts to vin- 
. dicate their countrymen’s consistency in that act of aggregation by which 
the destinies‘of their native states were assodiated to those of Piedmont. 
A- great'scheme for a national confederacy, of which Gioberti was invited 
to put himself at the head, was the means of brmging together the most 
distinguished men from all parts of the peninsula. 

0 dtaly still) showed a respectable front at Turin. A battle had been 
ed but, for all that, the vanquished evinced no disposition to yield up 

s. 


«Only the question was now in nee. The national contest had 
been referred to a higher tribunal. King and country were in the hands 
of diplomacy. 


‘0 A-well-meaning honourable diplomacy! It wished for justice; but 
showed itself far more anxious for peace. It forgot that durable peace 
ean only be grounded on justice ; that it can best be secured by him who 
sues for it showing all the time that he has means to enforce it. 
Pacific England herself was put out by the ultra-pacific attitude most 
unseasonably assumed by France. All threats of intervention on the 
of the latter power were abandoned for a vague scheme of unarmed 
mtercession. But “to see an overbearing powerful man.giving in to 
peaceful remonstrance,” says the Italian poet, “‘is rather an unheard-of 
than a rare thing.” Austria, from the first, saw through the dignified 
but undecided tone of those shilly-shally doctrinary negotiators. She 
eived that the bowtiquiers of Louis Philippe had regained. the upper 
and at Paris, that all they wished for was ‘ peace at any price ;” and 
she resolved that it should be upon her own terms, and not. other- 
wise. ! 
bHonour to Austria, were she a thousand times an enemy! She 
showed throughout the most magnanimous perseverance. She had many 
a storm to weather in the mean time. Twice and thrice was she brought 
on the brink of destruction. Germany was then wavering between 
stark anarchy and Prussian supremacy. Bohemia divided against itself ; 
Hungary in open revolt; Vienna in complete insurrection,—the emperor 
fled,—dismay, utter confusion in his councils. Such was the situation of 
the empire in October, 1848 ; yet Austria endured and held up. 
~ Charles Albert was daily throwing himself at the feet of stony-hearted 
iplomacy. Now or never, he urged, was the time for a second and. final 
— But diplomacy still thundered its veto / its inexorable “ A¢ your 
Y p 
' Charles Albert must either run all risks, not only single-handed, but 
against the advice—nay, under threat of the hot displeasure—of his 
allies, or he must throw away his great, his only chance. The poor kin 
champed upon the bit, and drew in, and fretted his soul to death, 
Austria had all the game to herself,—for her game was to gain time. 
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day lost was a death-stroke for Sardinia. There was danger in 
war, it is true, and there was ruin in peace; but still, the evil of evils was 
in the ngation of that cruel suspense. The germs of dissolution were 
at in Turin and Genoa, no less than at Florence or Rome. That 
unhappy Puree Albert could never wash himself clean of the incon- 
pean sient Ne outh. Every slight breath of calumny was sufficient 
stagger his stan tandbest believers, foreed inaction, that umaccount- 
side series Seno;sied: dinlegend af golden opportunities, gave rise to the 
most sinister interpretations. - Diplomacy killed him by imches! He 
had only an armistice, it is true, not a peace; and that saved 
him from immediate fate of the pope and the grand-duke: nay, 
more ; he had pledged his royal word to accept of no peace except such 
as might be found consistent with the honour of Savoy and the inde- 
pendence of Italy. He solemnly and repeatedly vowed he would refer 
the matter to “ hic Judgment of God,” so soon ts it could be extricated 
from the officious meddling of friendly powers. But all this would not 
do, It afforded him only a reprieve. His fate was no less imminent. 
He must die by the hand of the Austrian, or else by that of his own 
There might be some chance im the former alternative, but in 
the latter none. The IJtalians awaited him at the issue. The armistice 
could not last forever; at the close of it he must conquer, either by 
pre or any A ar—or perish. 
re were who murmured even at\the delay, who from the very 
"try snd have given the king no quarter. They insisted upon seeing 
nothing in that fatal armistice but a feint—a diabolical stratagem—to 
wear out the ardour of enterprising patriots, and hinder them from some 
decisive, desperate course. 
The Lombard emigrants, some of those very republicans who had 
attempted the king’s life at Milan, were most vehement in their attacks 
sk But, by degrees, the malcontent spread amongst his own 
3 Rapala the very ranks of his soldiers. 

The getired life of the king, both in the camp and at court, his apparent 

sullenness, and utter uncommunicativeness, were also greatly to his dis- 

ment... His words were those of an upright and generous man, but 

so cold !—as it were, so reluctantly spoken! Men gave him credit for a 

rofound dissimulation, which was, in fact, solely ascribable to native 
and embarrassment of manners. 

Nor was the king alone set up as a mark to the envenomed shafts of 
suspicion ; but his gallant and most undoubtedly inoffensive sons, his 
searint generals, all who clung to him, and were still willing to swear by 

Demoralisation gained ground amongst the sober, modest, and hardy 
population of Piedmont, even as it began to recover from the shock of 
sth first disaster; it spread itself to the army, in the same measure as it 

ered together, newly armed and equipped, burning to make up 
a dis it had suffered. Base, malignant demagogues were 
loosening al bonds of discipline. One by one, the most distinguished 
officers were held up to public animosity as ram aristocrats. All 
the calamities of that tragic Lombard campai ut down, not only 
to their incapacity—a charge for which eh was pan ient ground—but 
also to their culpable indolence or wilful treachery. 
Who knows not how apt misfortune is to pervert men’s judgments ? 
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The same evil-minded slanderers who had deprived Rome and Tuscany 
of the services of such men as Mamiani, Capponi, Ridolfi, and so many 
others, did not spare the d’Azeglios, Perrones ; indeed, hardly any of the 
upright and generous in Piedmont. Jn a few weeks the revolution had 
“devoured its children,” and there was hardly one illustrious name in all 
Italy untraduced, hardly one character sound and whole. 

One idol alone toad yet unbroken on the altar—and that was the 

And it Sei th ) 

a] it was preci is man’s unimpaired popularity that the enemies 
. of Italy made ilenecient to their evil Riga arg 

So long as Charles Albert did not actually resign the championship of 
Italy, he was inviolable. His throne might be y undermined, but 
continued unshaken. Democracy could make no way in Piedmont, 
except in the name of nationality,—except by flattering the too natural 
impatience of the war-party, and engaging to cut with the sword the 
Gordian knot of the armistice. 

Gioberti had always been a moderate among the moderates. He had 
written books to prove that Italy was still unfit even for an experiment of 
transalpine constitutionalism. All he ever advocated was careful and 
prom concession: for the rest, he wished the national cause to triumph 

y the means of the pope and princes. Nothing he abhorred so much as 
radical and violent reforms. But, of late, out of a personal pique against 
Pinelli and other men in power—a difference for which he might have 
the weightiest reasons, but in which a spice of wounded vanity entered 
also, most decidedly—he had thrown himself into the ranks of the 
opposition, to which the immense popularity of his name easily gave the 
upper hand. : 

At the head of this opposition, Gioberti came into power; under pledge 
of democratising Piedmont, by calling together a Constituent Assembly. 
But Gioberti could not be in his senses, and at the same time have faith 
in his own words. Democracy would have implicated him with Mazzini, 
Guerrazzi, and all the republicans of Central Italy, whose sayings and 
doings the philosopher had always made the theme of his unsparing 
denunciations. 

His party, however, drew him on, in spite of himself. The House of 
Deputies, which Valerio and his other agents had filled with uncom- 
promising demagogues from all parts of Italy—the “ Society for an Italian 
Confederacy,” which Gioberti himself had turned into an arrant Jacobin 
club—all his unnatural associates in power allowed him no rest. He 
gave in to their wishes so far as to reduce the king’s expenditure, and to 
turn his aristocratic favourites from court; but when he undertook to 
carry analogous reforms in the army or the diplomatic body, he met with 
difficulties which, as he had been unable to foresee, so he was equally at 
a loss how to overcome. 

Gioberti shifted and shuffled about with all the dexterity of an old 
priest. But when. tergiversation was of no avail, he boldly deserted his 
party, disavowed Rome and Tuscany, undid his own work with so much 
eagerness, and went so far into the ways of reaction, that he deemed 
himself strong enough to propose an alliance with Naples; by virtue of 
which he offered to put down republicanism in Central Italy, to restore 
the and the grand-duke, and bring together the scattered links of 
the long-projected Italian confederacy, previous to the renewal of a 


deathly struggle with Austria. 
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was'a, ‘seheme and: daring; ‘but, in the first place; the o | 
; ae Gantienlek ne iby. |The King of .Naples.was rae 
into‘his allianee with the Northern powers—too. greatly incensed 
inst the house-of Sardinia, because, although the crown of Sicily had 
by the. Duke of Genoa, neither had it, owing to:some 
to meddling diplomatists, been refused in sufficiently clear\and 

itive térms. In the second place, Gioberti, who, strictly speaking, was 
not the: projector of that scheme, was not by any means the man to carry 
it into effect. He: stood too far committed with friends and enemies. 
The democrats, who had never been anything without’ him, were now, 
however, too strong for,him. Like many a conjuror before him, Gioberti 
was torn to pieces by the’ spirits he had had the rashness to evoke. 

He was left alone—obliged to send in his. resignation—and the reign 
of democracy began in good earnest. | 

» But democracy ‘in Piedmont, be it remembered, was only another word 
for immediate war... Gioberti’s successors had. no other watchword sinee 
they!commenced agitation. They had themselves removed all plausible 

xts for further delay. The armistice must be denounced, and that 
without delay. The Gordian knot must be eut,.even though the sword 
should strike into the very vitals of Piedmont. : 

To war they. must—with an army quartered at random—with no better 
general than the first Polish adventurer who threw himself. in, their 
way—without funds— without friends, in or out of Italy—to war they 
went. 

They did not shrink from the egregious absurdity of calling upon 
their brother-democrats of Rome and Tuscany for their respective con- 
tingents of 20,000 and 10,000 men ! 

Well! Charles Albert, the worn-out king, turned out. Perrone, Pas- 
salaqua, and others of his so-called “aristocratic” generals, ranged them- 
selves by the king’s side. With the best of their blood they redeemed 
their pledge. Their ery as they fell was—‘‘ One more for the honour of 
old Piedmont!” But the democratised regiments cried.‘ Treason!” and 
turned their back upon the enemy. 

That was the battle of Novara! 
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'Again-had the. kings and royalists. lost the day... What, in the mean 
while; had:-Mazzini’s ‘‘ peoples”’ been, doing ? 
The blicans of in and Tuscany had been at work, unmolested, 
for more than three months. What had they done for themselves. or for 
Italy.?. What for internal or external security ?, What towards estab- 
lishing a good understanding among themselves ? 
» Now had the: time come for an experiment of Mazzini’s Italian | Re- 
ie-~one and indivisible, Mazzini, it is very true, always consistent, 
oured, hard, both at Florence and at Rome, to bring about an aggre- 
tion of the two democratised provinces. Rome and Tuscany were to 
be thé embryo. of that Utopia which should one day extend from the Alps 
tothe sea. But all the well-meant efforts of Mazzini exploded against 
the: stubbornness of Guerrazzi’s ambition. 
~\o After the failure of that first attempt nothing more was done for unity, 
mem pa nothing for national independence. The two states fell-into 
‘as-rapid a dissolution as men with the least common sense might, have 
anticipated. Even under their so-called legitimate government, custom 
alone’ kept up an appearance of order. in wretehed communities. 
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Butwho had ‘now the means, or indeed ‘the right, to.enforce the law upon 
the sovereign people ? The people would, justly enough, bow to no laws’ 
|e Oa re emanate ‘from their own’ free will ; and it 
was precisely for the pu of interpreting the le's will thatoa 

_ election upon the jetsnigle of uiivelsél safteax’ rae now promul- 
‘In it'was'to be the panacea against all evils that threatened the two 
republics, both at home and from abroad. They called together their 
constituent assemblies, and sat,’ inactive, awaiting events. 

- «WPhey'had good’ reason to rely for their safety on the chapter of acci+ 
dents. Nota few circumstances had already turned up in their favour ; 
not a few would’ still ‘turn’ up. What with Hungary, Germany, and 
Venice; Austria had her hands full. Piedmont, even by its inaction, kept 
the great enemy at bay. Before the battle of: Novara, Piedmont was 
dompelled to screen’ Rome and Tuscany, even whilst the agents of those 
two! republicanised states were carrying on their more or less open war 

mst it, whilst: De Boni and Avezzana only awaited a signal to hoist 
the red ‘flag on the Riviera, and the notorious Urbino rode into Genoa in 
a coach and four, as a conqueror. 

The democrats made sure of Piedmont in the end. They knew that 
hardly anything that belonged to the aucient monarchy was left standing, 
except the king. The fears that the repentant Gioberti had inspired them 
with were speedily dissolved. Charles Albert, they felt, had only to be 
driven to war, and he would have led the way to republicanism equally by 
his triumph or his defeat. In the same manner the democrats looked 
upon Naples itself'as on the eve of subversion. Sicily—although the 
name of republic was never mentioned there—was clearly in their own 
interests. 

It was thus the Republicans flattered themselves; and lulled into a 
treacherous security the people whom despair had thrown into their 
hands. Finally, they'said, had all other calculations proved incorrect, 
their last resource was to be, “‘ France to the rescue !” , 

There certainly is nothing more unprincipled, nothing more: base and 
detestable, than these miserable shifts and devices to lead on’ by: false 
representations, and promises of foreign aid, a deluded population, who 
could and would otherwise have no reliance on its own energies: ‘and 
determination. Rome and Tuscany were the last states of Ftaly to repel 
foreign invasion by‘any strength of their own. But they were worked 
into a frantie conviction that the whole of Italy would follow their ex- 
ample, and the whole world was, by the very nature of circumstances, 
actually fighting their own battles. 4 ! 

‘Meanwhile Piedmont had, but too truly, combated for them and suc- 
cumbed. Sicily was crushed, and Naples gave no sign of fraternity, 
Russia came down upon Hungary, and Austria could now spare a few 
battalions for the mvasion of the Legatioris. ° 

« Now, or never; was the time for “France to the rescue!” France 
had already most flagrantly forsaken Charles Albert, and abjured the 
championship of nations, it is true. But then, the Republicans ‘argued, 
who. would hope for the aid of democratic France in behalf of a monar- 
ehical state? What fraternity of nations could be practicable so long as 
w ‘king was in the way?) “A republic,” said the democrats, “could 
only step forward for the sake of a republic.” 
~'And thus it was, seemingly, that the French understood it. Only‘a 
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republic could move them to meddle with Italian matters ; but it was to 
put it down ! 
. Oh! why did they take that task upon themselves? Why could they 
not: have yet three weeks’ patience, and leave Italian democracy to die 
by ites own hand? 
Had not mere common sense sufficed to shame it out of Florence— 
and that without an appeal to violence, without one drop of bloodshed? 
Common sense, the necessity of providing for their personal security, 
would equally have put an end to misrule in Rome. The same burst of 
indignation that armed the peaceful, and by no means too- 
_ man em of Florence, to rid themselves of the pickpockets whom 
Guerrazzi had brought ‘with him as a body-guard from Leghorn, would 
equally have aroused the more manly spirit of the inhabitants of the 
and the Marches against the cut-throats of Ancona, who 
threatened to lay all the Roman states under the sway of the knife. 
Common sense must in the end have gained the victory in Rome 
itself, or there must have been more in that democracy than men were 
aware of, or something worse than even that democracy in the only 
alternative left to the Romans. 
The Romans had to choose between Mazzini and the pope! 
The French must needs force the pope down their throats; thus it 
was that they hallowed republicanism, and made a demigod of Mazzini! 
Did not the French know with what energy the bare mention of 
foreign interference inspired their Jacobinic'rabble in 1790? Rome and 
Italy were certainly not able to find in themselves the means for an 
equally bold and decisive struggle. But they also could be aroused by 
the sense of so flagrant an outrage into something resembling the energy 


of a 1 

only ten thousand Austrians marched from Bologna or Florence 
upon Rome, Italian republicanism would have lowered its colours without 
striking a blow. The Austrians would have been acting in character, 
and true to the part that a hard Providence assigned to them. Too 
truly! there is something in the tramp of Austrian battalions that sounds 
like Fate in Italian ears. 

But the French!—the republicans of Paris!—with the words of La- 
martine still echoing throughout Europe—coming to crush a people who 
were only exercising the free use of their vote,—who had been stirred 
into action by the example, by the most unequivocal promises of the 
French themselves,—the French performing duty as policemen of the 
me Alliance, as soldiers of the pope ! 

here was no longer room for discussion. The very stones of the old 
ruined metropolis would have risen against them. The defence of Rome 
had.ceased to be a matter of political opinion: it was a matter now of just 
and holy indignation : every Italian, with blood in his veins, would fain 
have taken share in the fight. 

The defence of Rome closed with brilliancy a revolution which would 
otherwise have left nothing behind but bitter remembrances. It was a 
rare instance of generous resentment. The Italians fought there with- 
out hope—many of them even against their own dearest convictions. 

May they often learn thus to write their protests in blood! It is by no 
other means that they can make good their own rights before the world. 
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Thus it is, meanwhile, that Italy finds herself at the close of the 
lamentable commotions of the last eighteen months. 

Her strife had been for Independence and Union: and lo! instead of 
one foreign enemy, in possession of one province, the whole of her ter- 
ritory is now open to invasion; and not the Austrian alone, but the 
French and the Spaniard, tread it with insolence, and meet with no re- 
sistance on the part of the prostrate population—not any more than from 
the dust of their dead ! 

And the hand of every Italian prince is raised against his neighbour 
‘ and against his own subjects; and the breach widens hourly, and seems 
all but irreparable ! | 

And the best of her sons are dead, or in durance, or dispersed abroad, 
bowed down with humiliation and despondency ! 

But the future ?—who would despair of the future? Only five-and- 
thirty years ago Italian nationality was only vaguely and imperfectly 
understood. ‘Ten years later it hardly dared to show itself; it seemed to 
expire on the scaffolds of Modena, and in the dungeons of Spielberg. 
In 1848 it rose, sword in hand ; it grappled single-handed with Austria, 
its enemy,—and France, its ally! it fell, but not without a struggle! 

Who will venture to calculate the effeets of hard-bought experience, 
of heart-burning disenchantment, of the remorse of a people forcibly 
sobered down by the cruel reverse of their hopes ? Who will despair of 
the future ? 

_ ~ How many towns were taken by siege and storm, burnt and levelled 
to the ground, during the thirty years’ struggle that elapsed between the 
Diet of Roncaglia and the Peace of Constance, in the days of the old Lombard 
League! How many times did the Italians fly before the iron-cased 
warriors of the North! How deplorably did they waste their strength in 
base municipal jealousies! How many of them did, in their blindness and 
perversity of heart, swell the ranks of their common enemy, and lead the 
pen in his work of destruction ! , 
ut common evils, at last, brought the erring ones to their senses. 
The harshness of that common enemy taught them union in spite of 
themselves, and with union came confidence in their own forces: self- 
reliance made them irresistible. 

That" victory led to no lasting results is true ; but even from that im- 

assertion of independent existence the Italians derived sufficient 
vigour to be enabled for several centuries to lead the van of European 
ervilisation, and to confer on the sister nations benefits which will not 
allow these latter, even at the present day, to look upon their fate with 
indifference. “ 

Italy is no worse off at the present day than she was at the burning of 
Milan in 1162. Yet from that rueful catastrophe to the decisive battle 
of Legnano only fourteen years elapsed. 

From the desolation of utter despair to the’ most signal triumph, four- 
teen years only! — 

And who shall despair of the future ? 

The Italians have, in 1848, thrown away a chance which may, perha 
never return. But they must do better than avail themselves even of 


best opportunity: they must make one. 
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RYDE REGATTA: OR, YACHTING FREAKS, 


A TALE or 1849. 
Cuapter I. 


INTRODUCES SOME OF THE DRAMATIS PERSONZ. 


. “Wett, old fellow, I'm deuced glad you’re come. My craft is at 
the mouth of the harbour, and my gig is waiting at the Hard ; so we'll 
on board without delay.” 

These words saluted me as I Janded from the London and Portsmouth 
Railway, at the Gosport station, about one o'clock, on Monday, 23rd 
July, 1849, and found my hand clasped in that of my old chum, Frank 
Haselden, at whose instigation I had been induced thus prematurely to 
quit the smoke, heat, and formal existence of London, for the fresh, 
health-bearing breezes of the blue ocean, and the dolce far niente of a 
yachting life. 

“ Faith, I’m not sorry to find myself here, I can assure you,’’ I replied, 
returning my frierl’s cordial grasp. ‘‘ But before I join you I must see 
some lady friends of mine safe on board the Ryde steamer. I met them 
accidentally in the train, when they told me they were going to the 
‘Island’ for a few weeks. They are very nice people, and I'll introduce 

ou at once.” 

“ Thank you, I'll wait,’’ answered Haselden, wincing and preparing to 
beat a hasty retreat. “I'll help you to look after their traps with all 
my heart ; es I always fight shy of the lady kind in the yachting 
season, my boy.” 

He did so at all seasons ; for he certainly had nothing of the carpet 

ight about him, and was considered by all his friends as a confirmed 
bachelor. We were walking while we spoke towards a carriage, from 
the top of which a load of luggage was being precipitated on the 

vement, ws 

“ There is your charge,” I said, laughing. ‘Take possession of the 
lady’s, maid, and of all boxes with the names of Maynard and Leslie on 
them., There are ten packages ; I must see to their fair owners.” 

“Ten packages for a month’s visit,” muttered Haselden ; “all alike.” 

I saw him, however, more than once glance towards the ladies whom 
I was. handing from the carriage ; and [ may take this opportunity of 
doing the reader the favour declined by Haselden. 

The eldest, Mrs. Maynard, was a widow, of lady-like manners and 
an excellent disposition, with a good jointure, and an only daughter, 
who now accompanied her. I need not say that Julia Maynard was 
young, as a glance would prove it; and that she was one of those 

utiful creatures whom Heaven, in its most benignant mood, sends to 
add loveliness to the earth. She was also full of animation, spirits, and 
wit-a charming. girl, and up to all sorts of innocent fun. The other 
iy was Mrs. Leslie: she was rather older than her friend Julia. | She 

ad been married three or four years ; and though she was a very pretty, 
delightful:person, she did not possess the qualities necessary to tame and 
keep in order her wild, thoughtless, harum-scarum husband. When I 
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asked after him she sighed, and answered that he had gone to shoot, 
and fish, and yacht, either in Scotland or Norway, she could not say 
where, as he had not written since he left her, with his plans very un- 
certain, and had told her to go and amuse herself in any way or any 
place she liked best. 

“ Few ladies would complain of such permission,” I observed. 

“ ] would rather he had taken me with him,” was the reply. 

Mrs. Maynard looked at me as she overheard the conversation. 
_ © We must try to bring Harry Leslie to his senses, or he will drive his 

pretty wife to desperation,” I whispered shortly after, and she nodded 

‘assent to my proposal. | 

The result of a plot we thereon concocted will be hereafter developed. 

As T'was handing the ladies to their fly I saw Haselden beckoning 
to me.‘ I shall be happy to take your friends across to Ryde, if they 
will ‘trust themselves on board a yacht,” he whispered. Somewhat 
amazed at his unusual gallantry, I gave his message, and it struck me 
that he was even not a little disappointed when Mrs. Maynard declined 
his offer, on the plea of not liking to venture in small boats, and of 
having some friends waiting to receive her at the pier. I suspect that 
he would have gladly taken her luggage on board rather than have been 
of no use to her. He, however. would not be introduced, and, to make 
along ‘story short, after seeing the ladies safe on board the steamer, I 
accompanied him to his boat, which was waiting for us at the Hard. 


Cuaprter II. 


A YACHTSMAN AND HIS YACHT. 


THE oars were in the air as we stepped into the gig. Haselden took 
the yoke-lines. The word “ shove off” was given—the four oars fell with 
a splash into the water—and we darted out towards a graceful-looking 
craft which lay at the outer buoy at the entrance of the harbour. 

The boat alone is worthy of a description, much more the yacht and 
her owner. The gig, as were the other boats, was painted inside of a 
dark-grained oak, and outside simply black, with bright brass rowlocks, 
and neat gratings in the stern sheets. She was built so as to pull fast in 
smooth water, and to be buoyant in a seaway. Haselden was in every 
respect a yachtsman, and he looked one. He not only knew what a 
yacht should be like, but also how to handle her, and to manage his crew. 
He was proud of his yacht, his knowledge, and of his club, of which he 
was a strenuous supporter. He always wore what appeared to me to be 
avery perfect yachting costume, without any of the fanciful variations 
often adopted by others with less pretensions to a nautical character. 
His cap was of blue cloth, with the initials of the club worked in gold 
thread in front. He wore a shortish monkey jacket of the same colour, 
with the club buttons, and his trousers were either of blue cloth or white 
duck. - His waistcoat was of a lighter blue, while a striped shirt, and a 
kandkerehief tied once round his throat, with low shoes, ene his 
costume. He, at all events, looked the gentleman and the officer; and 
while he adopted so far the taste of the day as not to wear a shore-going 
dress, he did not attempt to look on the one hand like a naval officer, nor 
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on the other a smuggler, a fisherman, or a foremastman, as is the fancy 


of some to endeavour to appear. 

When we ran alongside, a pair of white side-ropes were handed to me 
by two boys in white shirts ; and, as I stepped on board, an exclamation 
of pleasure escaped my lips at sight of the perfect symmetry and beauty 
of everything on deck, from the carved tiller, the neat brass binnacle 
brightly polished, the elegant companion and _ skylights, the racks, 
and patent windlass. There was nothing solely for rms at the same 
time everything required was made as ornamental as it could be without 
sacrificing its strength or utility in the slightest degree. There was so 
much dark wood and bright brass employed, that, except om her bulwarks, 
very little paint was required; and thus, as he observed, all was kept as 
fresh as when she first came out of the ship-builders’ hands. The paint 
was like that used in the boats, of grained oak. Having surveyed her 
on deck, Haselden invited me below. She was fitted up in the most 
comfortable, yet substantial and plain style conceivable. Not an inch of 
room was lost, nor was there a useless or inappropriate ornament. 
There was good head room, and every cabin had ample means of 
ventilation—a most important point which I have found neglected in 
many yachts. Besides her main cabin, she had a good-sized after-cabin, 
which in many yachts would have been devoted to the accommodation of 
ladies; but so determined a bachelor as Haselden had never dreamed of 
any coming on board, so he called it his smoking cabin. Between them 
on either side of the companion-ladder were two airy sleeping-berths, and 
before the main-cabin again was another large sleeping cabin, the mas- 
ter's berth, and the steward’s pantry, while in the fore-peak was a compact 
kitchen-range and ample accommodation for the crew. The larger cabins 
were panelled with a light chintz, which could be taken down and washed, 
and which gave them a very light and cheerful look. 

“ And what-do you think of her ?” asked her owner, after I had finished 
my cursory survey. ; 

“ Unqualified admiration,” was my answer. ‘What is her ton- 
nage ?” 

“ She measures eighty tons, and, as you see, has not bad accommoda- 
tion for her size. She is a capital sea-boat, and fast, though not a 
racer,” said my friend. “I built her to afford me a eomfortable and 
quickly moving home, and I have got what I wanted. I christened her 
the Spray; and, on my word, in a seaway when it is blowing a gale of 
wind, she rides the waves as lightly as the white foam blown across them. 
What more can one wish for?” 

*€T should be contented to go round the world in her,” I replied. 

“ Yes,” he continued, “she is big enough to goanywhere. Inman 
of Lymington built her, and no man can turn out a better sea-boat— 
though perhaps White of Cowes combines as much as any builder beauty 
with sea-worthy qualities and speed, and no man puts his vessels better 
together. But while I am talking, I dare say you are starving.” He 
touched a silver bell which struck with a spring, and a steward in a sea- 
man’s dress appeared. ‘ Here, Wilkins, put luncheon on the table. I 
have no idea of having a variety of costume on board, or any idlers. 
All my hands are seamen, and I dress them as such.” 

The steward re-entered the cabin in an instant with luncheon, accom- 
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ied by two boys in white shirts and blue collars, looking as clean as it 
was possible to be. One remained to wait while the others retired. 

While we were discussing a luncheon composed of various luxuries, 
the Spray was got under weigh, and as we returned on deck she was 
standing close-hauled between the Queen's Battery and Haslar Fort out 
of the’ harbour. As the wind was about south-west and there was a 
flood-tide, we were compelled to make several tacks alongshore before 
we could stand across to Ryde, and as it was also blowing fresh I was 
glad that my friends had not ventured on board. We were, however, 
not long im coming to an anchor off the head of the pier at such a dis- 
tance that with our glasses we could distinguish the features of the per- 
sons walking on it. We then went on shore, and after visiting the club- 
house we returned on board the Spray and sat down to an excellent 
dinner prepared by Haselden’s nautical chef. 

“ He is a first-rate fellow,” said my friend, speaking of the artiste 
whose skill was affording us so much satisfaction. “He has been with 
me for some years and is a capital seaman ; but as he showed a talent for 
cooking above the common run, I took him on shore for the winter and 
placed him under a man cook at the Club. He is notwithstanding 
so thorough-going a tar that I do not think he could be tempted to 
remain permanently on shore to serve in the best kitchen in England.” 

Some unexceptionable Havannahs and a chat of old times closed my 


first day on board the Spray. 





Cuapter III. 
RYDE, ITS CLUB AND ITS REGATTA. 


Rypr has rapidly increased from a small fishing village to a large 
town, or rather a dense collection of villas which rise from the water's 
edge to the summit of the steep hills which bound the island coast. The 
wooden pier, upwards of a quarter of a mile long, is a great advantage 
to those who like sea air and do not like the movement of a vessel, while 
the Royal Victoria Yacht Club is the most important addition which has 
yet been made to the place. If I wanted to puff Ryde I might say a 
great deal about its clean streets, its large hotels, and the beautiful walks 
and drives in the neighbourhood ; but | have only to speak of its Yacht 
Club. It is a very handsome building a short distance to the west from 
the commencement of the pier, and close down to the water. , it con- 
tains a large and elegant ball-room, a library, and reading-room, two 
dining-rooms, and a billiard and smoking room. In front is a broad 
terrace, with a battery mounting eight guns, which fires a salute when~ 
ever the Queen-comes off Ryde, and a flag-staff at which a signal-man 
is stationed to communicate with the yachts of the club. The commodore 
is Thomas Willis Fleming, Esq., and the vice-commodore is George Hol- 
land Ackers, Esq., the owner of that magnificent vessel the Brilliant, and 
much of the rapid success of the club is owing to the indefatigable ex- 
ertions of the secretary, Mr. G. G. Downes, whose urbane and gentle- 
manly manner attracts all to him. There is an excellent tone of feeling 
and good fellowship in the club; indeed it rose in consequence of the 
lamentable want of it which has too often been displayed in the Cowes 
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Club since the death of Lord Yarborough deprived the Royal Yacht 
uadron of its ablest leader. 

Ryde Club has two. classes of members: those who own yachts, 
and those who, fund of yachting, wish to support that noble and truly 
English amusement, though they have no yachts ; the latter pay a smaller 
annual subscription. ‘Then, again, members have the privilege of intro- 
ducing at the club for a week any friend who may visit Ryde. Indeed, 
the club is the resort of all the gentlemen in the place, ik a very plea- 
sant resort it is. 

The day after our arrival off Ryde had been fixed on for the regatta 
by her Majesty, the patron of the club, so early a time being selected on 
account of her intended visit to Ireland. ‘The morning was ushered in 
with rain, and it was almost calm, and though there were fewer vessels 
than usual at the station, when the racing yachts were making ready to 
start, a fresh breeze springing up, the clouds cleared off, and the scene be- 
came very animated and exciting. The sailing committee, of whom were 
present. Mr. Ackers, Sir E. Tucker, Captain Lock, and Captain Marshall, 
went on board the starting vessel at.an early hour to make the necessary 
preparations ; and at eleven a.M. three yachts, the Arrow, Talisman, and 
Gondola, tookrup their stations. ‘The pier was also crowded with people 
in expectation of seeing the Queen, who had promised to come down from 
Osborne, and all the vessels not under. weigh were dressed with a crowd 
of flags which gave them a very gay appearance; the Brilliant, above 
all, being most conspicuous, while a number of others were sailing about, in 
and out among those at anchor. We remained on board the Spray better 
to see the race. At twenty-three minutes past twelve the last gun fired for 
the vessels to let slip. The Arrow was inside, the Talisman next, and 
the Gondola outside of all.. On first starting the Arrow took the lead, 
and did not set her oe ; the Gondola set hers, but afterwards took 
it in again; but the Talisman, which had smaller sails, set hers, and 
carried it throughout. The course was twice round the Calshot and Nab 
light-vessels, and thus the yachts were always in sight. At half-past 
one three small yachts, Foam, Zulieha, and Secret, started in very pretty 
style on the same course as in the first race. While the two races were 
going forward several yachts arrived ; among others, Lord Newborough’s 
Vesta, a steamer of 250 tons, with a screw, and rigged as a schooner. 
She was about to start for the coast of Norway. Major Mountjoy 
Martin was also cruising about in his fine new schooner, the Fernand ; 
and Mr. Weld, the veteran yachtsman, in the Alarm, was accompanying 
the larger yachts, to see how his former craft, the Arrow, supported 
her ancient renown. I remember her when he launched her, and she 
was then as superior in speed to all other yachts, as is his present 
beautiful craft to her contemporaries. No amateur ever built faster vessels 
than has Mr. Weld; and few can show as the result of their science 
finer craft than the Dolphin and Brilliant, built by Mr. Ackers 

But to return to the first race. As soon as the Gondola and Arrow 
rounded the Brambles, they set their gaff-topsails, and, as we stood on 
the deck of the Spray, Haselden and I marked them when passing the 
Kickers in the first round. The Gondola was ahead of all by two 
minutes, the Arrow was next, and the Talisman was coming up and 
passing: her. 

* What's the matter with the Zalisman?” exclaimed Haselden. 
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I looked attentively. Her mainsail had come down by the run. She 
had carried away her throat-hallards, and was compelled to give up the 
race. It was amusing to see the smaller vessels running up with their gaff- 
topsails set, while the larger ones were standing back witl: theirs lowered. 
At twenty-three minutes past three the Gondola passed the starting vessel 
on her first round, and was loudly cheered from the pier and surround- 
ing vessels, She has been much improved by being lengthened. The 
Arrow passed four minutes and five seconds after her. Soon afterwards 
-the Talisman was towed back by a friendly yacht. Late in the after- 
noon the Queen in the Fairy came off the pier; the Club battery, the 
Brilliant, and other yachts fired salutes, the people cheered and crowded 
to the end of the pier to see her Majesty, and numerous vessels did their 
best to exhibit themselves before her ; the only unfortunate one was the 
Fernand, which took the mud close to the pier, and, as the tide was 
ebbing, soon lay over on her side, to the no small alarm of a party of ladies 
on board. She, however, got off next tide without any damage. It is 
impossible here to describe the various movements of the racing vessels 
as I could wish. In the second race the Zulieka led, and at thirteen 
minutes to five passed the starting vessel on her first round ; but unfor- 
tunately, on her second round, bemg a long way ahead, from having cut 
off a number of points, she took the ground on No Man’s Land, and the 
Foam passed her, and finally came in the first. In the first race the 
won, coming in at eighteen minutes to seven. Haselden and I 
that the course was too long, especially for the smaller vessels, 

and congratulated ourselves that we were not racing. 

On the following day there were two very interesting races: the first 
between the Heroine, Cygnet, and Cynthia; and the second between 
the Gleam, Contest, and Frolic. 

Both starts were very pretty. In the first, the Cygnet got her canvas 
set first, and took the lead, which she maintained to the end. The 
Heroine had shipped some fresh hands that morning, who were not up 
to their work. Nothing could surpass the pretty style in which the 
smaller craft got under weigh. The Gleam had her canvas on her in a 
moment, and, going well to windward, took the lead. We thought she 
would have maintained it, but going round the Nab they met with a very 
heavy sea, and the Contest headed her, and came in ten minutes before 
her, at fifteen minutes past six. They went once only round the course ; 
and as.it was, had enough of it. 

The relative speed of vessels is, however, seldom determined to the 
satisfaction of their owners at regattas, as so many accidental circum- 
stances may occur to prevent the fastest from coming in the first: thus, 
whoever wins the prize, the defeated parties generally consider that their 
own craft may come off the victor another time. But we have had 
enough of regattas, and must turn to matter more attractive. 


Cuapter [Y. 
A FANCY FAIR AND A FAIR FLIRTATION. 


So frequent were the showers on Thursday morning, that Haselden 
declared he would not go on shore, but at last I persuaded him to accom- 
pany me to a fancy fair, for some charitable object, held in the grounds 
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of St. Clair—a beautiful place close to the water, belonging to Colonel 
and Lady Emily Harcourt. I knew that the Maynards and Mrs. Leslie 
would be there, and I had determined to introduce him. As it was high 
water we pulled to the spot in the gig, and on landing stepped directly 
into the gardens. Language can scarcely exaggerate the soft beauty of 
the seene—the sloping lawns, the flowery terraces, the overhanging trees 
and winding walks, the shady seats, with the views of the blue water, 
dotted by numberless white sails, the noble ships at Spithead, and the 
distant land beyond, with the house surmounted by turrets, rising amid 
a thick grove on the highest part of the hill. On the lowest terrace a 
large tent had been erected, now filled with booths and fair ladies, to 
dispose of their treasures ; and even Haselden acknowledged that some 
of them might well vie in beauty with the loveliest in the land. At 
the further end of the terrace, beneath a small tent, in oriental costume, 
sat the celebrated chess-player Wilson, engaged in games with five 
year people, all of whom he beat. A regimental band added life to 

e scene. 

I was not long in finding Mrs. Maynard, her beautiful daughter, and 
her friend. ‘Come, old fellow,” said Haselden, when he saw me moving 
towards them, “ cit ft short, and let’s get out of this. I should like to 
run down to Cowes and back before dinner.” I did not answer him, and 
hurried on to shake hands with my friends. , He, meantime, drew back, 
but I watched him narrowly, and caught him giving more than one 
glance of admiration at Miss Maynard. While | was speaking to them 
who should rise before me but Jack Musgrave, one of the most oe 
eareless fellows in the — Dragoons! I saw Mrs. Leslie bow, thoug 
slightly, and, shaking hands cordially with me, he at once entered into 
an animated conversation with her. 

“ And what are you doing down here, Jack?” I asked. 

“ Yachting—yachting ; cruising with that jolly dog Grantham, in the 
Faney. We must get you on board, Mrs. Leslie. By Jove! we've more 
fun on board that craft than in all the squadron put together.” 

“ Thank you for the invitation, Captain Musgrave,” said Mrs. Leslie, 
laughing, in a tone which showed she had no idea of accepting the offer. 
“ Will you inform me who are the companions you propose to honour 
me with ?” 

“Oh, there’s Mrs, Skyscraper and Clara Nutting, a very fast girl who 
makes nothing of jumping over a wall, and Jane Sillwell and her cousin, 
a little widow, Mrs. Hallaway, are generally of the party—they all sing 
and laugh and talk without cessation.” 

“ And flirt?” I asked. 

‘Oh, we've nothing of that sort on board the Fancy,” exclaimed Jack, 
laughing ; “it would frighten Mrs. Leslie if I were to say so.” 

“ But as I have not the honour of Mr. Grantham’s acquaintance, I 
could not at all events go on board his vessel,” suggested Mrs. Leslie. 

“What, not know Tom Grantham? That does not matter a bit. 
He’ll be happy to see you and all your friends,” Jack exclaimed, looking 
hard at Mrs. and Miss Maynard. | 

While their backs were turned for an instant he whispered, “I say, old 
fellow, introduce me.” 

As Jack, though a rattler, was a gentleman, I did not hesitate to do 
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so, and ina few minutes he was engaged in a lively conversation with 
both mother and daughter. 

Haselden was made fairly jealous, and when I dropped back to speak 
to him, instead of insisting on going away, he even asked to be intro- 
duced. I at first pretended to refuse, but at length took him up, and 
before half an hour had passed he had actually invited Mrs. Maynard to 
visit the Spray. Jack Musgrave was, meantime, carrying on what 

-appeared to be a violent flirtation with Mrs. Leslie. “I wish Leslie 
could see them,” thought I ; “it would do him good.” 

We of course made some purchases at the bazaar, and Haselden so far 
forgot his bashfulness as to present the most elegant trifles he could find 
to each of the three ladies. 

“¢ It. works well,” I whispered to Mrs. Leslie: ‘he is coming out.” 

The appearance of her Majesty, with Prince Albert and their three 
interesting children, drew the attention of us all. The company formed 
on either side of the walk, and the royal party came down the hill and 
went through the booths, making purchases at each stall. The Queen 
then went into Wilson's tent, who, in his character of the celebrated 
automaton, was obliged to receive her sitting; and, of course, he has a 
right to boast that he is the only man who has sat while the Queen has 
stood before him. There was also a capital device for raising money— 
a, post-office, with the old rate of postage; and the Queen was asked if 
she would inquire for any letters. Of course some were forthcoming, 
and one for each of the children, containing very elegant compliments. 
The royal visitors drove off in the char-a-bane presented by Louis- 
Philippe, which they use constantly in the island. 

Notwithstanding all Jack Musgrave’s eloquence, Mrs. Leslie would 
not be persuaded to join the party on board the Fancy; but, however, 
Haselden asked him to take a cruise in the Spray on the following day, 
to. his no small satisfaction. I must not forget to mention the dinner 
at. the club-house on that day, at which Mr. Ackers presided, and when 
some excellent speeches were made; indeed, the harmony and good 
feeling which prevailed was a sure prestige of the success of the club. 


' 
CHAPTER VY. 
INTRODUCES THREE YACHTS AND THEIR COMPANY. 


For the first time since she was launched, the Spray received on 
board a party of ladies; and I must do Haselden the justice to say, that 
he did the el of his craft as if he were long accustomed to the 
work ; indeed, he exhibited all the forethought and delicate care for 
his fair guests for which genuine sailors are properly celebrated. Be- 
sides the three ladies I have mentioned, we had Mrs. Layton and her 
pretty little lively daughter, my friend Jack, and two other men. 

“‘ Where shall we go?” asked Haselden. 

“ Through smooth water, as you have a regard for our appetites,” 
answered Jack. 

“‘ We shall have time to run down to the Needles and back before 
dark, as there is no chance of a calm,” said Haselden. 

‘I should so like to see them,” exclaimed Julia Maynard. 
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*¢ And so should I,” said Mrs. Leslie. 
To the Needles, therefore, we shaped our course. 
’ As we were petting under weigh, the Fancy, with a large party on 
board, passed close to us. Some one espied Jack Musgrave, and cries 
of “traitor, deserter, recreant!’’ saluted him. 

“ Why, your servant said you were laid up with a bad influenza, and 
could not go out!” exclaimed Grantham. 

‘And so I am,” answered Jack through a speaking-trumpet. «I’m 
clairvoyant—you don’t see me in reality.” ' 

Shouts of laughter reached us from the Fancy; I believe at some 
witticisms of their own. a afterwards, a schooner-yacht passed 
close to us, on the quarter-deck of which walked a stoutish-looking 
man, with a spy-glass under his arm. He stopped in‘his walk, and sur- 
veyed us narrowly through his telescope. 

“By Jove! there’s the Sea Eagle, with that pompous old ass Sir 
Charles Drummore on board,” exclaimed Jack Musgrave, almost loud 
enough for him to hear. ‘ By-the-bye, I beg your pardon, Mrs. Leslie. 
I quite forgot—he is a friend of yours, is he not ?” 

“ My husband,is acquainted with him,” she answered ; “and though 
I know Sir.Charles, I will forgive you for your complimentary remarks 
on him.” 

At that instant Sir Charles recognised her and Jack, and,. taking off 
his hat, made her a profound bow. 

Jack declared he saw a sinister expression on his countenance, though, 
as the vessels were some way apart, it must have been his fancy or 
invention. 

Few scenes are more beautiful than are to be witnessed in sailing through 
the Solent,—with Portsmouth and its numerous batteries on one side, and 
the pretty villas and groves of Ryde on the other,—Calshot Castle and 
the wide mouth of the Southampton Water,—the lofty towers of that 
royal retirement, Osborne ; and the picturesque harbour of Cowes, with 
its castle and club-house. Farther on to the north are seen the borders 
of the New Forest, interspersed with villages, and the fair town of 
Lymington ; and on the south the well-wooded shores of the island, till 
one reaches Freshwater, when wild and rugged cliffs rise up before one, 
terminated by the lofty downs, the white cliffs, and pointed rocks of the 
Needles, having opposite them at the end of a long spit of sand the 
ancient castle of Hurst backed by the high land of Hordle and Christ- 
church in the distance. 

All the party were delighted with the view ; and though there was a 
good deal of sea as we stood outside the Needles to show them Scratchel’s 
Bay and the back of the island, they proved themselves very good sailors 
by neither being sick nor frightened. 

We got back to Ryde in very good time, all agreeing to meet at the 
ball which was to take place at the Club-House that evening ; and at the 
same time we dropped our anchor, so did the Fancy. Both parties met 
on the pier, and it looked as if the Fancy’s people would have laid violent 
hands on Jack for his desertion. Grantham declared that he should 
meyer set foot on her deck again; and pretty Mrs. Skyscraper vowed she 
would neyer speak to him more if he treated her'so. Fame whispered 
that Jack did Aire with her in reality. We had a capital ball, and more 
than once did Frank Haselden lead forth Julia Maynard to the dance. 1 
met a number of friends to talk to, but I was able to observe that Mrs. 
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Leslie was pretending to carry on a violent flirtation with Jack Musgrave, 
or else that he was really endeavouring to engage her in one. I heard an 
old maid, near whom I was sitting with my partner, observe,— 

“It’s too bad, I vow. I should like to let Captain Leslie know how 
his wife goes on when he’s not with her.” 

“I wish to goodness you would,” I mentally ejaculated. My prayer 
was heard. [I listened. 

“ Well, do you know, I'll tell him,” answered a fat lady, to whom she 
_ had ‘addressed the observation. ‘I heard from my son James this 

morning, and he tells me he is with him in Scotland, and that they are 
going to shoot together.” : 
» §§ Do write ; it’s a work of Christian love,” whispered the venerable 
spinster. 

Julia Maynard is a very sweet girl!” exclaimed Frank Haselden, as 
we sat at breakfast the following morning in the cabin of the Spray. 
“T’ve asked them all to come for a short sail this afternoon. It will do 
them good after the ball.” 

Not only did they sail that day, but nearly every day for upwards of a 
week, and most pleasantly did the hours fly by. Jack Musgrave was 
sometimes of the party; but latterly I suspect that he found he had 
made a mistake with regard to Mrs. Leslie’s feelings towards him, and 
he became a constant attendant on Mrs. Skyscraper on board the Fancy. 
We had made excursions round the island, to Southampton, Portsmouth, 
Swanwich, and even to Weymouth ; and at last Haselden proposed a trip 
across to Cherbourg. | 

“* We may easily do it in twelve hours, and you need not even have to 
sleep on. board, unless you wish it,” he observed; and the plan was 
agreed on. 

We were to start forthwith. As chance would have it, the party on 
board the Funcy had determined on the same trip, and were to sail at 
the same time. Our wheel-barrows of band-boxes, carpet-bags, and 
cloaks arrived at the end of the pier at the same moment, where we were 
met by the gigs of the two yachts, and our two parties stood mingled 
together on the steps. Jack Musgrave stepped forward to hand Mrs. 
Leslie into the boat. 

TI trust you will forgive me,” he whispered. 

“‘ Yes,” she answered, and accepted his hand. 

Just then Sir Charles Drummore pulled up in his boat. 

“‘ Where are you bound for ?” he asked, looking at Jack. 

“To Cherbourg. Will you come with us?” said Jack. 

* T’ll see about it—I'll see,” answered the baronet; and away we pulled 
towards the two cutters, which were lying close to each other, making a 
sieht circuit to avoid a steamer which was approaching the pier. 

Never, perhaps, did two merrier parties leave the shores of England 
than were to be found on board the Spray and Fancy. 


Cyarter VI. 
SCAN. MAG.—A LESSON FOR HUSBANDS. 


Tue first persons of his acquaintance whom Sir Charles encountered 
as he walked up the pier were the venerable spinster Miss Dobbs, and 
her fat friend Mrs. Pry, whom I had seen at the ball. 
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_o f You've, heard the news, Sir Charles, haven't you ?” they asked in a 
breath, turning him round, and pom him.on to the:pier-end, “We 
said it would be so. That, Mrs. Lesli femal off with that wild scamp 
Captain Musgrave. _They were to start in the Fancy for France this 
very morning, and are not likely to be back in a hurry.” 

“ By George, ladies, I believe you're right !” exclaimed Sir Charles, 
* There they go on board the Fancy.” 

“ What, already off ? Wethought we should be in time to see them,” 
i the two dames. ‘ We always said that Mrs. Leslie would turn out 

“ Well, you're not likely to see her again, for there goes the Fancy 
— all sail for the Nab,” said Sir Charles, pointing to Grantham’s 

acht. 
m It’s too bad,” cried Mrs. Pry. “I wrote to my-son, and told him 
to urge Captain Leslie to hurry down here as fast. as = eould, if he cares 
about his wife; but I don’t know if James got my letter.” 

“T suspect he did, madam, for here comes Leslie himself,” exclaimed 
Sir Charles, extending his hand to a tall good-looking fellow who had 
just landed from the steamer. ‘“ My dear Leslie, you're just in time.” 

“ What for, Drummore?” said the new comer, in a lisping accent. 

“‘ To be too late, by Jove!” answered Sir Charles, vexed at his apathy. 
‘“¢ There goes your precious wife off with that wild seamp Jack Musgrave, 
on board that gimcrack-looking yacht there.” 

“‘ My wife! what, is there no one else on board ? ’sdeath !” exclaimed 
Leslie, with sudden animation. | 
_ Qh yes, Captain Leslie, there are several other ladies and gentlemen 
too,” said Mrs. Pry, putting out her hand. ; “Don’t you know me ? 
You need not be ied my dear sir; I’m glad you're come. It’s all 
right, I dare say.” 

* What, to stand here at the end of this pier looking like a cursed fool, 
while one's wife sails off before one’s eyes in company with a set of wild 
scamps, any one of whom would glory in disgracing me?” cried Leslie, 
striking his forehead. ‘‘ It’s not to be borne.” 

** There’s no help for it, I fear,” sdid Mrs. Pry, ina consoling tone. 

“ None,” echoed Miss Dobbs. 

‘* By Heavens, Ill hire a steamer, or some vessel, and be after them,” 
cried the injured husband. 

“ They will have landed in France with this breeze before you could 
get the steam up,” said the baronet. ‘“ But I feel for you, Leslie; and 
though I don’t approve of interference in such matters, yet, as this is a 

flagrant case, I will carry you over in my yacht.” 

“What! 1 forgot you had a yacht, Sir Charles, It’s the very thing,” 
exclaimed Leslie. ‘‘ In Heaven’s name, let’s be off at once.” 

“Come along then,” said Sir Charles, who was really anxious to serve 
Leslie, and properly indignant at his wife’s conduct. ‘‘ We'll get under 
weigh as fast as we can, and make chase after the Fancy.” 

“What ladies did you say were on board the Fancy?” asked Leslie 
of Mrs. Pry, as she accompanied him to the pier-head. 

» “Besides: your wife, there are four of them—it’s quite scandalous,” 
answered the lady. ‘There are Mrs. Skyscraper, Mrs. Hallaway, Miss 
Nutting, and Miss Sillwell—a pretty set, you'll allow !” 

“Good Heavens! what people for my wife to associate with,” cried 

Leslie, jumping into the boat. ‘‘ Not a moment’s delay, Sir Charles.” 
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A considerable further delay however did occur, while Sir Charles was 
hailing the Sea Eagle for his gig, which had returned on board. 

“ Success attend your virtuous efforts!” exclaimed the old ladies, in ‘a 
sentimental tone, as the boat shoved off from the end of the pier; “we 
hope you'll overtake the truant.” 


Cuapter VII. 


SHOWS HOW A BACHELOR AND A BENEDICT WERE CURED OF THEIR BAD 
HABITS. 


A sox of Mrs. Maynard’s having been left behind, we had to send 
the punt up to the Club-steps for it, and thus the Fancy had considerably 
the start of us. She had rounded St. Helens, and we were off Sea-view 
when we saw the Sea Lagle getting under weigh. The wind, which 
was from the nor’ard and west, was light and variable, and thus our 
relative positions constantly changed. 

“The Sea Eagle is standing this way, and has got a good breeze,” I 
observed to Haselden. ‘‘ Perhaps she is also bound for Cherbourg.” 

“ Not she,” answered Haselden; “ Drummore never thinks of crossing 
the Channel after he has got his wine on board.” 

The sun was bright, the sky was clear, the sea was smooth, and the 
air was fresh and pure, and away we glided at the rate of some four 
or five knots an hour over the glad blue waters. The ladies were in 
ecstacies, and declared they never had enjoyed anything half so much. 
As we were fast sinking the lofty downs of St. Catharine’s in the waves, 
we were left no longer in doubt as to the course the Sea Eagle was 
taking, as she was following fast in our wake. The Fancy kept ahead 
of us, though we were somewhat gaining on her. Had the wind been 
more steady, we should probably have done so faster. Nothing could 
be more delightful than our sail—a very pretty sight also were the three 

chts as they flew across the Channel. Of course, as we knew nothing 
of what had taken place on Ryde pier, we could not account for the ap- 
pearance of the Sea Eagle and the unusual press of sail she was car- 

ing. | 
«What is there to be compared to a yachting life ?” exclaimed Haselden, 
as he leaned against the bulwarks looking at Julia Maynard. 

“Nothing,” cried Tom Hilsden, who always blurted out what came 
into his head, “‘nothing, if one has the object of one’s affections with 
one, and happens not to be sick. 

Haselden actually blushed, and so did Julia Maynard, and Hilsden 
burst into a loud laugh as if he had said something very clever. 

The ladies worked and read and chatted, and the day wore on; and as 
it was voted that an early dinner on deck would be desirable; that very 
acceptable meal was despatched when we had only somewhat crossed mid- 
channel. We soon afterwards made the French coast, and by that:time 
were close enough to the Fancy to distinguish with our glasses the persons 
on her decks. 

There was clearly all sorts of fun going forward, ‘and they appeared 
to have got up a dance; one of the ladies, as it seemed, being more 
eccentric in her movements than even the men. ‘The wind just ‘then 
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favoured us, and as we drew nearer shouts of laughter reached our ears. 
The lady seemed to be:fainting in her’ partner’s arms, ‘then she rashed to 
the side overcome with eoacaictaes next she jumped up'and swung by a 
rope, and finally sat herself down by the side of her lady companions. 
io How very disgraceful !” said Mrs. Maynard, who had been listening 
to. Hilsden’s account of their proceedings, as he surveyed them through a 
gilass.|-“‘ Why, they must be tipsy! Iam glad, my dear Mrs: Leslie, you are 
not. with them.” ) 

“How many ladies embarked ?”’ asked Haselden. 

“Four,” was the answer. 

“Then hang me if there are not five!” he exclaimed ;°“ and ‘after all 
it’s Jack Musgrave, or one of the men, dressed up in Mrs. ‘Skyscraper’s 
bonnet and shawl. He is behaving very well at present, and is, I verily 
believe; learning to sew with a sail-needle.” , 

Soon after this the ladies of our party went below to take a little rest, 
and in the mean time the Sea Eagle came up fast with a fresher breeze. 
She had a signal flying, which at first we could not make out, but on re- 
ference to the book we found she was speaking the Fancy, which vessel 
at last: perceiwed it; and hoisted her answering pennant. The Sea Eagle 
then hoisted the number 2574 of the sentences in Marryat’s code. We 
looked and found it—“ Heave too,:and I will send a boat on board.” 
5816, “No such thing,” was the answer. ‘I will spell it,” was’ the 
next signal hoisted by the Sea Eagle, and then commenced ‘a hoisting 
and lowering of buntin, which we translated, “‘ Leslie wants his wife im- 
mediately.” 

The answer was “ 5072. The signal made is not understood.” 

The Sea Eagle repeated it. 

‘* He had better come for her,” was the answer. 

‘¢ He insists on your sending her on board,” was the next signal. 

That is a very inconvenient way for a man in a rage to ‘have to talk,” 
observed Haselden. | ** Leslie must be on board the Sea Eagle. Shall we 
tell Sir Charles of the mistake?” __ 

“ Omno account,” I exclaimed; “we are not bound to understand the 
signals, as he did not draw our attention, and no harm can possibly come 
of it. » We shall have some good fun, but do not tell Mrs. Leslie what is 
going forward, and I hope her husband may benefit by his lesson.” 

“ Let him,” was the laconic answer from the Fancy. 

‘It had the effect of making Sir Charles still further crowd the Sea 
Eagle with canvas, which, aided by the wind, brought her so near the 
chase that those on board could clearly be seen from ‘her decks. We had 
purposely yawed about, or we might Date gone ahead of both of them. 
The Sea Eagle now came up on our quarter. 

‘Can you; sir, inform me who those five ladies are on the deck of the 
Fancy?” sung out Sir Charles through his speaking-trumpet. 
of; Tam. not acquainted with them,” answered Haselden ; and the baro- 
net: was obliged to be satisfied with the answer. | 
ofl saw-Leslie walking the deck in a state of great’ perturbation, and I 
kept out of his sight that he might not recognise me. As the ladies 
were still 'below, no suspicion was excited against us. When the Fancy 
saw the schooner so close to her, she also made more sail, and, keeping the 
bréeze,;-rounded the breakwater of Cherbourg a few minutes before her, 


while we came up less than a quarter of a mile astern. 
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The Fancy dropped her anchor. off the new government docks, and 
leisurely furled her canvas; the Sea- Eagle brought up at a little distance 
outside her, and we, coming in, took up a berth between the two just asa 
boat, from the latter was lowered, into which stepped Sir Charles and 
Rey I had managed to persuade Mrs, Leslie and Mrs. Maynard to 
low to make p ions for landing, lest the scene I anticipated sh 
be spoiled. The Sea Eagle's gig pulled alongside the Faney, and with 
scant ceremony Leslie sprang: on board, followed by Sir Charles. 

“Where is my wife?” exclaimed Leslie, looking round and séeing 
only. four; ladies. 

_,* Where is this gentleman's wife?” cried Sir Charles. 1 counted 
five ladies—-where,is she, I say?”. . 

“ T have been honoured only by.the company of these you see on deck, 
sir,” said Grantham, bowing to Sir Charles, ‘I regret that Mrs. Leslie 
is not. on, board.” 

_»f*1 say.I counted five ladies in bonnets—I insist on knowing what has 
become of the fifth,” repeated the baronet. 

\ While he was speaking, Jack Musgrave had slipped below, and now 
appeared up the companion with Mrs.,Skyscraper’s bonnet and shawl 
adorning his head and shoulders, while the shout of laughter which we 
set up made all hands turn their eyes towards the Spray, on the deck.of 
which stood the missing wife. Sir Charles and Leslie instantly tumbled 
into the Sea Eagle’s gig, and were soon alongside us. 

** My dear husband, who have you been looking for?” said Mrs. 
Leslie, putting out her hand, while some bright tears stood in her eyes. 

** ‘Why, for you, Sophy; I thought you were on board that cursed 
Fancy, with that ay. a Mrs. Skyscraper, and her set,” exclaimed 
Leslie, looking very foolish. 

‘I can assure you that I have never been out of Mrs. Maynard’s sight, 
or uttered a word, or thought a thought, I am not ready to repeat to you ; 
and, oh, Henry! I’m so glad you're come that I am repaid for alt the 

tief I felt at your unnecessary desertion.” And she threw herself into 

arms. 

“ Well, Sophy, don’t say a word more about it, and I'll try, and be a 
good boy in future,’ Leslie whispered in her ear. ‘* And now I must 
pay my respects to your friends.” 

, J need not say that Leslie was cordially received by us all, and before 
dark, the ladies were safely landed and accommodated in the Hotel de 
l'Europe at Cherbourg. 

We spent two amusing days at Cherbourg—albeit it is not the nicest 
of places. Sir Charles made himself more agreeable than he had ever 
been. known to be before, and even Mrs, Skyscraper and her friends, in 
whom I honestly believe there was no harm, were received into favour, 
Haselden found how very agreeable it is to have ladies on board, rE. 
posed to Miss Maynard, who wisely accepted him; and Leslie acknowledged 
that his fright had taught him a lesson which he should never forget.. So 
the three yachts sailed back to Ryde in company, all of us happier and 
wiser, if not merrier, than when we left it; and I must recommend Fd 
friends, as the best remedy with which I am acquainted for any of the i 
flesh is heir to—better + ah a dozen boxes of Morrison's pills—to try 


yachting. 
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TYRONE AND TYRCONNELL. 
BY W. FRANCIS AINSWORTH, ESQ. 


Irish “ Black-waters”—An English Castle—Coalfield of Dungannon—Irish’ Hold. 
ings of the Drapers’ Company— Lough Neagh—Trouts with Turkey Gizzards— 
Mountain Districts of Tyrone—Illicit Distillers and the Fai astle of the 
Pig-faced Princess—Bessy Bell and Mary Gray—National School System— 
Irish Constabulary—Lough Erne—Falls and Fisheries—Chieftains of Tyr- 
connell—St. Patrick’s tory—Donegal Bay and Town—Entrance into the 
Rosses—Home of a Coast-Guard. 


Tue Irish are more partial to those bardic records which sing of an 
Oriental ancestry. than to such as concern Belgic, Scottish, or other colo- 
nisation. The Milesians have ever exalted themselves above Firbolgs, 
Danaans, and other invading races. The name of Ireland has survived 
that of Greater Scotia, and Erin is still with the greater number a 
more beloved epithet than Inisfail or Hibernia. ‘The practices of the 
early kings were essentially oriental. ‘The language of the bards is 
eastern alike in style and imagery. One of the names of Tara was 
Temur, “the wall or abode of sweet melodies.” 


Rich jewel art thou of old Temur of kings, 
Darling of Ulster of red red shields. 


Many of the popular superstitions are tinged with the same peculiarity. 
We need scarcely allude to the fires of Baal, to sacred wells, and rag 
offerings tied to trees and bushes. The banshee, Sir Walter Scott tells 
us, is only allowed to families of the pure Milesian stock, and is never 
ascribed to any descendant of the proudest Norman or boldest Saxon 
who followed the banners of Earl Strongbow. The very piety of the 
“Sacred Isle” is oriental in spirit and in character. 

In tracing this peculiarity in its less familiar developments, it may be 
remarked here, that “black” is a favourite figurative qualification of 
rivers in the East. In Turkey a Kara-su is met with at every step; and 
in Arabia, Nahr el Aswad is by no means unfamiliar. Ireland boasts in 
similar manner of no less than eight “ Blackwaters.” If the second 

at feeder of Lough Neagh is not so large as its namesake in Cork, it 
is more distinguished in history, for it constituted the oft and long 
disputed. boundary of Tyrone. Blackwater fort witnessed some of the 
severest struggles of Anglo-Irish warfare ; and when, in the time of Shane 
O'Neill, the ‘English were gradually obtaining the ascendancy in Ulster, 
one of the first steps to ensure security was to construct a fort and bridge, 
which the Lord Deputy Mountjoy called after his Christian name Charle- 
mount, and the command of which new and important station was 
intrusted to Sir Toby Caulfield, afterwards created Baron Caulfield of 
Charlemont. 

Northwards of Armagh the country lowers towards the valley of the 
Blackwater and Lough Neagh; and extensive peat-bogs are met with. 
ont inch of these appeared, however, to be turned to profit. The men 
of Ulster were not, like those of Connaught and Munster, idly waiting 
for alchemical discoveries, which are to commute peat into gold—they 
were endeavouring to effect this by more legitimate processes. Charle- 
mont itself is situated at the corner of a bog, ne the barracks and 

vernor’s neat residence, with elegant Elizabethan chimneys, enclosed 
in a regular fort, with bastioned ramparts, fosse, and glacis, present a 
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great contrast with the castles of olden times, and, indeed, with the 
character of the country generally. It is a tooth sown by a dragon, not 
an olive planted by a dove—the signet of a country still held by con- 
quest, as much as by nationality. Would that such an unnatural state 
of things should pass by! Charlemont has, as might be imagined, not 
always been a peaceful or a secure tenure. That fiery successor of Red 
Hough and Shane O’Neill, Sir Phelim, surprised the castle on the evening 
of the 22nd October, 1641, and seized upon Lord Caulfield, third baron 
of that name, a brave officer who had grown old in the royal service, and 
who, with the simplicity and love of ease natural to a veteran, having de- 
clined the honour of an earldom offerred to him by King James, contented 
himself with a residence on his estate, where he dwelt in the unsuspectin 
interchange of hospitalities with his Irish neighbours. Sir Phelim, wi 
that perfidiousness which the noble ally of the Irish, d’Aguilar, stigmatised 
as so characteristic, invited himself to supper with the baron, and at a 
given signal his followers seized the whole family, made the garrison 

isoners, and ransacked the castle. The veteran was afterwards basely 
shot by one of the rebel’s retainers, as he was being conveyed into the 
castle of Kinard ; but William, first Viscount Charlemont, had the good 
fortune to apprehend his brother’s murderer, and Sir Phelim was put to 
death mainly for this crime. It is said that the parliamentarian Ludlow 
offered the last of the Ulster freebooters life, liberty, and estate, if he 
would implicate. Charles; but that O’Neill, with the true spirit of a 
brave and independent mountaineer, refused a despicable existence which 
was to be purchased by wrongfully staining the memory of an unfortunate 
monarch. ‘These are contradictions in the same character, which can 
only be understood when we consider the semi-barbarous condition of 
those very chieftains, who, in their time, took up the sword, as in ours 
some few have still done the tribune, the pen, and even ‘ the pence,” in 
the ever-favourite cause of excitement and agitation. 

On the other side of the river and canal, navigable at this point to a 
multitude of coal, peat, grain, and potato bearing craft, is the site of 
the aboriginal Moy, presenting a sad but characteristic contrast to 
the cleanly market-house, stately church, prim shady walks, and stern 
fortifications of its neighbour. A contrast of still more marked character, 
but which suggests more pleasurable feelings, presents itself to the 
traveller as he approaches Dungannon. The great mass of limestone 
which fills up central Ireland, stretching transversely from sea to sea, is at 
this point succeeded by sandstones of the coal formation, and the strong- 
hold of the turbulent O’Neills, once only distinguished by its inter- 
necine wars and its national struggles, is now a very centre of industry 
and prosperity. 

In the present day productive mines represent the dark dungeons in which 
in the sixteenth century lingered O’Donnells and O’Neills alike, and the 
flames of peaceful furnaces have taken the place of those contemplated by 
the English, when lit up by O'Donnell in 1500, and by O’Neill a century 
afterwards. . The real civilising power is industry. Example may do much, 
but its effects are not permanent. Even the highest attributes of civilisa- 
tion—literature, art, and science—are not to be acquired without in- 
dustry ; how much less so independence, position, and wealth! Moy 
has remained two centuries in contact with civilisation without deriving 
the least ible benefit to itself or its population ; Dungannon, from a 
stronghold of predatory, factious, turbulent barons, has become a great coal 
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exchange; and goodly houses have risen up, villas adorn the surrounding’ 
country ; the town is dignified by'a spacious market-place, a court-house, 
and numerous other public edifices of various architectural pretensions. 
Coal Island, a village close by, where the chief shafts are sunk, is the scene 
of incessant industry, and throughout and around the traveller forgets 
for the time being that he is in the land of huts and / dn an agri- 
cultural point of view, the clean and well-tilled lands of Armagh would 
convey an impression of superior fertility, but the increased number of 
indigenous plants, the greater luxuriance of a somewhat more southerly 
vegetation, in the long valleys of sandstone formation, intimate to a closer 
examination that the same quantity of soil would bear more: here than in 
many less favoured localities. The very vegetables—cabbages of gigantic 
proportions — in the cottagers’ gardens mark a difference which may, 
perhaps, also be to some extent traced to the different character of their 
tenants. Such an opinion would, however, find so little favour in’ Ireland 
that we will not insist upon it. Put an English or a Scotch cottager in a 
purely Irish village, and will the plot of the one, or the kail-yard of the 
other, be as untidy and unproductive—as much under the dominion of the 
Irish baron of modern times, the unwieldy earth-grubbing pig—as that of 
his neighbours? If itis not so, perhaps there is a difference, and it is not the 
oft-vaunted sinew and physical capability that makes the manor thewoman. 
Industry has also something to do with it ; but industry is disavowed by 
agitators, who invariably attribute want and poverty to faults of govern- 
ment and not of individuals, and uphold the squalidity which they affect 
to denbunce, by carrying away their followers in the perpetual pursuit of 
vain and imaginary things. It is no doubt pleasanter to travel the world 
with a tin can in hand than to blacken one’s complexion in digging for 
coal ; but the cleanly cottage, the green garden, the smiling wife and chil- 
dren, and the smoking board, repay the sacrifice; while fatigue, disap- 
pointment, cold, and hunger, dog the footsteps of the idle and the discon- 
tented. | 
Stewart’s Town, immediately connected with the seat of the noble family 
of Castle Stewarts—a legitimated branch of the royal family of Scotland— 
which came next in order of progress, was wrapped in the sober mantle of 
the Sabbath-day, and appeared to be a cleanly neatly-built town: | Its 
accommodations are good, but pot equal to what are to be met with at 
Moneymore, the next station, and the chief place in Ulster of the Drapers’ 
Company, whose foresight and generosity have provided for their tenants 
a well-kept hotel, a library, news-rooms, and assembly-rooms. . From 
hence to the Cross or Drapers’ Town, occasional deep ravines, with their 
appropriate streams, but seldom wooded, more level arable lands, dotted 
with ‘the hamlets of industrious peasants, alternated with one another 
and above all rose a stately church and an apparently well-endowed rec- 
tory; Drapers’ Town itself consisted but of a very few houses, remarkable, 
however, for their cleanliness and superiority to the usual run of structures 
of similar character. 
The tract of country in which the Irish possessions of the Drapers’ 
. y are situate is one of exceeding beauty. It comprises a consi- 
derable portion of the slope which stretches down from Sleive Gullion to 
Lough Neagh. It is the sunny sige of the mountain ; the soil is rich, well 
watered, and tolerably well sheltered.. The great sheet of water beyond 
is more distinguished by its Canadian-like expanse than its picturesque- 
ness. Its waters cover a space equal to about 98,000 English acres. ‘The 
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et of so vast an expanse is, as may be readily imagined, as seen 
from the summit of Sleive Gullion, a very imposing sight. Irish bardie 
historians tell us that this great lake burst out in the reign of Lugardh 
Rhiabderg, and that it was called Lion Mhuine, from lion, “lake,” and 
mhuine, “sore or ulcer,” in allusion to the healing properties for which 
its waters are still renowned among the peasantry. ‘Tradition also points 
to a similar sudden origin of this t lake, which may not unlikely owe 
its:existence to some great subsidence in the coalfield of Ulster. That 
earliest of English tourists, Gerald de Barri, better known as Giraldus 
Cambrensis;' relates this tradition as follows. ‘There was a fountain in 
the land, with a'lid and fastening, and an old prophecy stated that some 
day the well would be left uncovered and the water would overflow the 
whole'country and drown the inhabitants for their crimes, It happened 
at last that a woman went to draw water, and just as she had filled her 
jug; and was preparing to fasten the lid of the well, she suddenly heard 
her child crying at a distance, In. her haste to fly to its assistance she 
forgot to fasten the well, and when she would have returned to supply 
the omission she beheld the water flowing over in every direction; and 
it continued thus flowing and flowing until the whole of the devoted dis- 
trict, had disappeared: under the smooth surface of Lough Neagh, That 
the fishermen have often, when the waters of the lake are tranquil, seen 
at the bottom the lofty round towers of Ireland, has been handed down in 
ry and prose alike, It has been attempted to alter the name of this 
Dead Sea of. Ireland, to eall it Lough Sydney and Lough Chichester, in 
honour of the Lord Deputies Sir Henry Sydney and Sir Arthur Chichester 
(the latter, in 1602, transported his font acrors the lake into Tyrone) ; 
but names so arbitrarily imposed never endure, and Ireland’s greatest 
Jake is still *‘a tough sore,” but by no means Ireland’s greatest 
sore.* 

Lough Neagh boasts of two kinds of trout, distinguished by their size ; 
the dolochan, which is from fourteen to eighteen inches in length, and 
said to be peculiar to Lough Neagh, and the buddagh, a large trout 
weighing in many instances thirty pounds. ‘The famed. gillaroo trout is 
eaught in Sandy Bay, off Glenavy. It is called by the fishermen. shell- 
trout, from its subsisting on shell-fish of a minute size. To digest food of 
such a‘description this fish is endowed with a suitable organization in the 
shape of a strong-coated stomach. The imaginatiye Irish call this a 
gizzard, and. their traditions relate that St. Patrick was enjoying the 
pastime of angling with some Irish predecessor of Isaac Walton in Lough 
Derg, where, as in Lough Erne, the gillaroo trout is also met with, when 
a strange and inexpressible desire came over them for a morsel of flesh at 
their'repast, even if it was only the gizzard of a turkey. So St. Patrick, 
who. was.a man of sense, despising the foolish prejudices and austerities 
which he was obliged to use as instruments, caused every trout, caught 
that day to have as good and perfect a gizzard as any that ever orna- 
mented the. right wing of a turkey, and which appendages they haye;re- 
tained to the present day. Lough Neagh likewise abounds in salmon, eel, 
roach, bream, pike, pollens or fresh-water herrings, which Sir Charles 
Coote!thought might be the spawn of shad, but of which Mr.Cupples 
bitevéed-<5 





~9*) Lough Neagh:is said to have also been called Echach or Eacha, the ‘holy 
well or lake.” : 
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merely says “called in England ‘shad,’ ” and also a fish said to be peculiar 
to the lake, and designated the freshwater whiting. 

» Lough Neagh has been frozen over three times within the memory of 
man—in 1739, 1784, and 1814—which does not argue a great depth. 
Upon, the latter occasion a Colonel Heyland, who in 1804 rode round 
the lake: in. less than five hours, being a circuit of eighty miles, rode 
his horse from Crumlin Water to Ram's Island—a fair islet of about 
seven acres, on which are the remains of a round tower. There is also 
another retired islet on the lake, on which Jeremy Taylor, the Spenser of 
our theological literature, is said to have meditated his most elaborate 
work, the “ Ductor Dubitantium,” or Cares of Conscience. 

Extensive forests once adorned the shores of this great lake, and are 
said to have existed even as late as James I.’s time. One of the oaks of 
Lough Neagh is noticed in Evelyn’s ‘‘Silva,” as being forty-two feet in: 
circumference ; and “ near to its stately brother” grew another oak-tree of 
unusual size, its branches extending to the distance of twenty-two yards. 
Strange that these forests should have ere hee: here as elsewhere; 
yet the Irish are not insensible to the beauty of an aged forest-tree. We 
are told of an insurrection that once took place in the neighbouring town 
of Maghera to preserve an old beech-tree which had been condemned by 
Lord Strangford. 

The cdmpréhensive and splendid prospect obtained from Sleive Gullion 
embraces, besides a sheet of water eighty miles in circumference, the 
towns of Dungannon, Antrim, Tobermore, Maghera, and a host of other 
places. The pronunciation of Maghera, from Magheona-dra, “the field 
of vespers,” is given in two lines of a poem published in Derry in 
1790,— 


Lieutenant-Colonel Stewart, from Maghera, 
Did to this city with a party draw. 


In the hollow is Lough Beg, separated from Lough Neagh by a nar- 
row neck of land called a deer-park. But the mountains of Newry are 
only visible when there is that peculiar clearness in the atmosphere and 
refractibility which denotes the approach of rain. 

The forests of Lough Neagh and the stern recesses of Sleive Gullion 
and Carntogher were no doubt the favourite. resort of the followers of 
the O’Neills in times of trouble. The aspect.of the country changes 
entirely in these latter districts ; scarcely anything is to be met with but 
stony wildernesses and valleys swept by mountain torrents. The very 
names of places as put down in our notes and im accredited maps differ, 
and, speaking of Moneymore, a road-book called “ The Northern Tourist,’ 
which served as a guide, recorded that the lofty Sleive Gullion lies be- 
tween Lough Neagh and the town, whereas it is the town which lies 
between the mountain and the lake! Sleive Gullion is an upheaved 
mass of primitive and metamorphic rocks, including gneiss, chlorite slate, 
and saccarhoidal limestone. ld has been met with in the washings of 
these mountains. Bishop Malcolm’s “ Irish Historical Library” is quoted 
in the “ Statistical Survey” as recording the discovery of a drachm of pure 
native gold in the waters of the Miola, which descend from these hills. 
The mist still hung upon the heights the morning that our explorations 
took a westerly turn. Everything around was wild, untenanted, and un- 
cultivated. A single-arched bridge crossed a stream whose waters 
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careered below over stony precipices, as if rejoicing in their newly-gained 
freedom. As day progressed an occasional sunbeam lit up the mountain- 
side, displaying flocks of sheep slowly wending their way to the scanty 
pasture. A group of seven houses with a miserable hostelry met with on 
the.route had been designated by the Abercorn family, to whom it 
belo Mount Hamilton ; but the Irish have another name for the place. 
A dish of nicely-boiled potatoes and a bowl of sparkling, clear, oll v 
cold water, alone greeted the wayfarer, or rather in this case the bad- 
farer, but hunger and a sharp morning’s ride gave savour to a breakfast 
as primitive as the mountain rocks.* 

Beyond this the way lay through stony solitudes of a similar cha- 
racter. There was no resource to amuse the wayfarer but to people 
them with those fantastic forms which the peasantry delight to associate 
with such unreclaimed and savage districts. Everything lent itself to the 
illusion. The dropping of bright drops from the mist which still ob- 
scured the sky resembled the pattering of little feet,—the light wind 
rustling through the heather, fairy music,—and the rippling of the moun- 
tain streamlet, the approach of fairy chariots. How many fairy traditions 
may have had no better origin than the solitude and leisure of the 
mountain-side! Fancies light as the very air that was breathed by the 
pony and his rider were dispelled by the sudden appearance of two men 
with kegs of another kind of mountain-dew, who emerged from the fog, 
for a moment. apparently much to their discomfiture. “A glance sufficed, 
however, to reassure them, and they became earnest in their inquiries as to 
whether “any one” was out on the road, embellishing these questions with 

smiles and knowing winks as to what they meant by “ any one.” 
The answer they got was that something like the tramp of horses and of 
rumbling vehicles had been heard in the distance, but the fog had pre- 
vented a perfect view. This caused a contraction of ‘brows and an ex- 
change of looks. They deserved a moment’s anxiety for disturbing a 
pleasant dream. 

Soon the valley began to expand; all the tiny rivulets had gathered 
their waters together to make a goodly stream, swelling in its onward 
progress into all the importance of a river. The land was tilled or en- 
closed in pasture. Near where a road turned off to Gortin, a bridge 
had been carried away, and no alternative remained but to ford the cold 
and riotous torrent, with stones of all sizes and shapes for a footing. 
Beyond this, near the village of Drumaspan, a small party of police, 
with an officer on horseback, passed by, on their way to the mountains. 





* On the summit of Sleive Gullion there is a cairn of stones, hollow within so 
as to present an interior cavern, roofed with large flat slabs placed so as to sup- 
port the incumbent weight. From the mouth of this cave a wide and regular 
range of flagging extends to the edge of a lake, which lies in an amphitheatre 
formed by the two pinnacles of the mountain. The peasants say that this is the 
roof of a covered passage. These eaves were for a long time the resort of the 
robber O’Hanlon, who used to allege his relationship to the ancient family of that 
name as establishing a right to his rapacious demands. They are now frequented 
by distillers of potheen, to whom the neighbourhood of the lake, the cave, and the 
long journey up the mountain to any invading constabulary, offer irresistible 
temptations. Sir Charles Coote says, in the “Statistical Survey,” that Sleive Gullion 
is a primitive mountain, on account of its majestic eminence and its covering so 
immense an area. As to date, the origin is certainly antediluvian! It would be 
difficult even for the Dean of York to put as much geological nonsense into two 
such brief sentences. 
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The same question was asked, whether “any one” was abroad? But 
in this. case. the. ‘‘ any. one” was the other one to the first querists. The 
was, however, the same. Something like the of horses 
racer iy were been heard in the distance, but the fog 
prevented a better view. The neat and well-armed troopers pushed 
at this promising intelligence; not, however, to overtake the 
poor rs, as they would most likely keep to the mountains in 
search of the still, rather than to the open road. 

Newton Stewart, a small town of one street, with market-place, 
church, chapel, and a goodly inn, was not attained till after another 
fording of a river, where the bridge was, however, in the act of being 
rebuilt. Within this town are remains of a castellated mansion, which 
was burnt by Phelim Roe O’Neill in 1641, and afterwards rebuilt by Sir 
William Stewart, Lord Mountjoy. It was burnt a second time by King 
James, on his retreat from Derry—an instance, it has been said, of in- 

titude to Sir William, who had entertained the monarch on his way 
thither. The ruins now constitute part of the market-place. Close by 
are the ruins of a castle of greater antiquity and more simple structure. 
All that remain of the latter at present are two massive round-towers 
and the connecting-wall with porch. This castle belonged to Hen 
O’Nial, who, according to tradition, was King of Ulster in the fift 
century, and was called by a name which signifies in English “cross” or 
“‘wicked.”” This king had a sister, who was very beautiful in person, but 
unfortunately her inviting form was terminated by the head of a pig. 
Henry, anxious to get rid of an-object which mortified his feelings and 
his pride, adopted the plan of offering her in marriage to any person 
who should seem inclined to propose to her; but on condition that, 
after having seen her, he should either marry or hang. No less than 
nineteen persons, tradition relates, and among them a captive prince, 
who, tempted by the magnitude of the dowry, had agreed to the con- 
dition, suffered on the platform in front of the castle, rather than be 
wedded to this pig-faced princess. The twentieth and last person who 
proposed for her was the son of her own swineherd, and who was sup- 
porns to be somewhat familiarised with pig-faces and -stye-lish beauties ; 
mut the boor’s courage failed him when brought in presence with the 
Ulster princess, and he only exclaimed, “ Cur sus me !—cur sus me !"’ 
which some might read, ‘‘ Wherefore a pig for me?” but which is’ said 
to have meant, “Hang me!—hang me!” The youth, however, was 
spared, and the unfortunate princess put to death. This is a very un- 
gente dénouement, for which we are not responsible. Henry’s savage 
isposition obliged his brothers to build castles for sheild, each 
separated from the other by a river. One was on the banks of the 
Struel, and called Castle Moyle; the other on the plain called the 
Holme, now used as a race-ground and parade. Traces of this last, in 
the form of.a mound, are alone perceptible. | 

A charming view is obtained from the towers of the pig-faced lady’s 
castle of the domain of Baron’s Court, the seat of the Marquess of Aber- 
corn. At the northern extremity of this demesne there is a small cir- 
cular island covered with wood, and now a heronry, called the Island of 
M‘Hugh, from a chief of that name, who erected a castle, of which the 
ve | a There ne mene of anothér old castle in 

3 Court demesne, on a thic rising ground opposite to 
the island and castle of M‘Hugh. it would be difficult to account for 
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this nestling of castles in the same ‘not particularly temarkable for 
sen potion, certainly not more so than Strabane and Omagh, to which 
it, forms a kind of half-way house, except, perchance, of more closely 
outlying the central mountain district of Carntogher and Sleive Gullion, 
than, by the explanation afforded by tradition of quarrels of brothers and 
of factions, a state of things too frequently illustrated in the sad and 
sober pages of Ulster history. What would have been even a pig-faved 
lady, compared. with the condition of this remote spot, when each river- 
bank was defended by warriors armed to the teeth like crocodiles, and 
far more ferocious and Jess prone to slumber? 
, A-pleasant. ride along the valley of the Foyle, now traversed by the 
Enniskillen. and Londonderry railway, leads from Newtown Stewart to 
Omagh—the chieftain’s city par excellence. A little south of Newtown 
are-two isolated rounded hills, called B Bell and Mary Gray, names 
belonging to two well-known Scottish ballads, which the Irish assert the 
Scots have stolen from them, as they have many of their national airs 
and saints, The Irish are p icalarly indignant upon the subject of 
“ Maggie Lauder,” of which sweet air the Scotch are said to have de- 
spoiled them.. Thompson, in his preface to the “Select Melodies of 
Ireland,” says, truly enough, that by means of the harpers and pipers 
who used to wander through the two countries particular airs might be- 
come so common to both as to make it questionable which of the two 
countries gaye them birth; but Mr. Hardiman, in his “ Irish Minstrelsy,” 
insists upon the immediate restitution of all stolen melodies, just as if 
they could be put into a box and sent by the railway. Tradition, how- 
ever, despite of poetry, derives the first name from Baal, formerly pro- 
pitiated by fires lit on the summit of this mountain, as he still is, in an 
indirect manuer, on Midsummer's eve ; only, for the pagan sun and lord, 
John, who first taught thatthe Saviour would baptise with the Holy 
Ghost and with fire (Luke iii. 16), is substituted. 

The ceremony is called Baal Tyn, and upon the occasion of its annual 
performance the peasants drive their cattle round the fire, to preserve 
them, as they believe it will, from accidents during the year. It is 
worthy of remark, that in these central mountain districts of Ulster the 
Irish lament, characterised by its melancholy and sweet cadence, has 
fallen into disuse, and its place is supplied by solemn hymns in the Latin 
langues, set to Gregorian music. : 

Before entering Omagh the traveller passes the domains of the Earls 
of Blessington, once the abode of one whose sketches of Irish character 
were as true to nature as were her more sarcastic delineations of fashion- 
able life. It was fair-day at Omagh, and a glance at the town ‘and 
castle, all that remained of the fortress which held out against the Earl 
of Kildare in, 1498, and was tenanted by Sir Henry Dowcra in 1602, 
suficed where all was crowd, and bustle, and excitement. At the hotel 
an. inspector of national schools entertained me with a cheeting 
account of the progress of a system at that time newly tried, and of the 
prospective advantages which it held out to the rising generation. As 
in every other Irish question where there are two religions opposed to 
one another, much is to be said on both sides. To suppose for a moment 

- that,.if the Roman Catholics and Protestants of Ireland are put upon the 
. same, footing, the former will ever cease to struggle for supremacy, 
covertly or openly, insidiously or forcibly, would argue a total ignorance 
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of. j and. practices of the Roman Catholic Church. On the 
other hand, the Protestants of Ireland, who have hitherto considered 
themselves.to belong to the Church as by the law established, should not 
feel. degradation in being not only reduced to the level of the Roman 
but in many cases placed in subserviency to them, would be 
opposed to.all the ordinary attributes of our nature. The unfathomable 
hostility of the Roman Catholics and the Protestants in Ireland cannot be 
appreciated but by such as have made a study of Irish history, and have 
further witn with their own eyes the daily antagonism that floats, 
ite of all barriers, to the surface in our own times. It is all very 
for the political looker-on to disclaim against Orangemen as factious. 
s it not enough to rouse the best man’s ire to find his loyalty and 
his religion spurned by his own government? ‘The attitude which 
the Protestants sometimes assume is too often forced upon them. It 
i isely the same as in private life, where many an amiable dispo- 
sition has been perverted by ill treatment. How many beings, geutle by 
nature, have become haughty in self-defence! It is a common thing to 
say that deformed people are sullen. Is it not in most cases the scoffs 
and sneers of the world that have made them so? What is more heart- 
breaking to the pure and simple-minded than to live to see the illusions 
of youth one by one disappear—to find those whom we have loved and 
res . and looked up to as something immaculate and perfect, to be 
as frail as the rest of the world? How much more distressing, then, 
must it be to the adult and the aged to see all that he has esteemed 
through life, that he has been taught to honour and revere in his cradle 
and at his parish church, suddenly discarded—magistrates, church dig- 
nitaries, the Bible itself, sacrificed to a theory of joint education! If 
Lord Wharton boasted that he rhymed King James out of Ireland by the 
old Williamite ballad “ Lillibullero,” the Jacobites were not wanting in 
giving poetical expression to their exasperation. It was from them that 
came the term Shane Bui, Yellow or Orange Jack, as the English fol- 

lowers of King William were called :— 

Could our pra the proud Finians recall from their slumber, 
Oh, the pride of the world we’d again be ; 
Not a foe to our prince Erin’s soil should encumber, 
And wo to the power of Shane Bui! 

We find one of the Irish bards exclaiming extemporaneously, on seeing 
one of the “festering boars,” or “ fetid goats” (both elegant epithets 
applied to the Sassenachs), hanging to a tree,— 

Pass on: "tis cheering from yon stately tree 
A foe’s vile form suspended there to see. 
Oh ! may each tree that shades our soil appear. 
Thick with such fruit throughout the lengthen’d year! 
A charitable wish truly! Grose ‘says, in his “ Antiquities of Ireland,” 
that the language of boasting has everywhere been used to give warriors 
spirit. Here is a specimen of Irish national bombast :— 
| The world subdued—tike chaff before the blast 
The host of Cesar—Alexander —pass’d. 
Proud Tara’s site is green, and Troy's is dust, 
And England’s hour may come, remembering, trust ! 
' That England’s trouble is Ireland’s opportunity has been tacitly en- 
graved on every true Irishman’s heart ciebaiehe the battle of the Boyne; 
‘and many a massacre scarcely known by name to the self-engrossed 
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Englishman rankles to the present day in the inner memory of many.an 
Orangeman and many a Roman Catholic. : 
That some system of national education should be enforced by which 
mutual oe and forbearance may be inculeated, the social condition 
improved, ‘and political animosities gradually subdued, none will fora 
moment dispute ; but there cannot be two masters in the same ‘nation. 
If one year an army is sent, as in the-case of Canada, to put down the 
French and Roman Catholic party, and a few years afterwards the rebels 
of ‘the day before are placed in power and compensated for past 
ome the Protestant loyalists are disaffected, at the same time that 
opposite party, who have only fongone their hostility for their own 
on mee reassume their true position, and the country is lost. So in 
| dit would be very venturesome to say that weakening the hands 
of the loyal and Protestant portion of the population is strengthening 
the queen’s government. 

The country which extends at the foot of the hills from Omagh to 
Lough Erne is stony and rude, but in great part cultivated. The hills 
are mainly com of gneiss, chlorite slate, and serpentine ; the plains 
of outlying conglomerates, sandstones, clay, ironstone, and limestone. A 
few miles beyond Dromore, “the large hill,” a poor village, to which it 
may be hoped the railway has since given a lift, a party of armed conste- 
bulary presented themselves on their never-ending search for illicit stills. 
It is impossible not to admire the appearance and the efficiency of the 
Trish police. Their perseverance, good conduct, indefatigability, and 
loyalty are beyond all praise. Yet how trying, and how fatiguing and 
vexatious, are their duties! All the native talent and quickness of 
the “boys” is perpetually on the alert to out-wit them. One day the 

t will be burning away in a glen of Loch Derg; the next, the consta- 
bulary are on the scent, and the still is at work on Sleive Gullion! 
What marches and countermarches do these stills'oceasion! What 
would:a grenadier of the guards think of such a day's work? Even the 
private of a marching regiment would be laid up in a week’s time. 
Another trick common to the “boys” is to kill the salmon and trout at 
night, especially in the Foyle and its tributaries just left behind. To 
effect this, they go into the rivers with a torch alight in their hands, and 
when they discover a fish under the banks they strike it with a kind of 
barbed called.a lister, or catch them with a hook or gaff. This 
mode of fishing is called “ blazing,” and.is meee only in the spawning 
season, that is from about the begmning of December to about the begin- 
ning of February. Fish of from fourteen to twenty pounds weight are 
caught in this way and sold at threepencea pound. It may be imagined 
how destructive such proceedings are in the spawning season ; and some 
of the proprietors have water-keepers, who fire an occasional gun to 
frighten the fishers, whom they are unable to seize, or perhaps afraid to 
assail. 

A man beating a woman, it is to be supposed his wife, is always a most 
- ag sight. Such unfortunately presented itself this day on the way- 

ide. The man held achild with one hand, belabouring his weaker partner 
with the other, and nobody offered to interfere. It is, indeed, prover- 
bially unwise to do so; a the woman went away with the ehastisement 
‘without an ejaculation, and with somewhat of the resignation of having de- 
‘served.it. As the road swept downwards towards Lough Erne, several 
2H2 
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charming glimpses were obtained of the lake, its numerous islands and 
distant mountain scenery; but a heavy rain obscured the horizon, and 
obliged me to take refuge, on reaching the banks of the lake, in a way-side 
inn at the village of Kells. This abrupt termination to the day’s ride 
made the evening somewhat tedious. There was a room with a neatly 
sanded floor, continental fashion, but there were no books, not even a 
newspaper. In lieu of those luxuries there was the merry music of a large 
family of crickets, who had taken unmolested possession of the hearth, 
and who chirped, chirped away as lustily and as perseveringly as if they 
had been sole possessors of Fermanagh. 

The ride the next morning along the banks of Lough Erne was a rare 
treat, although the weather was broken. If it was not for the tame 
outline and continuous blue slopes of the mountains on the western shore, 
Lower Lough Erne would exceed in beauty the upper or southern lake. As 
it is, on passing Pettigoe, glimpses of partial sheets of water, separated 
‘by wooded islands from the larger lake, alternating wooded belts and 
sandy shores, and occasional abrupt precipices crowned with ivy, holly, 
and oak, left little to be desired in the way of picturesque contrast. 
Limestone rocks stretch from Kesh to Pettigoe, where they are succeeded 
by a grey sandstone; and a little beyond the rude sierra-range of primi- 
tive rocks, which separate Lough Erne from Lough Derg, come down to 
the borders of the lake. On the shores of the lake itself were the ruins of 
Castle Magrath, with round towers at its angles (said to have been the 
residence of the first Protestant Bishop of Clogher, and to have been bat- 
tered by the parliamentary forces); and beyond that, Castle Caldwell, a 
modern mansion, beautifully situated. 

The waters of Lough Erne quit the lake a little beyond the last-men- 
tioned place, through a level pastoral country, but, coming in contact with 
the limestone, they have had to force their way in a direction nearly at 
right angles to that of the dip of the rock, which averages from 15 deg. to 
20 deg. inclination from the horizon. The consequence is the formation 
of several falls, the first of which is immediately above the bridge of Baleek, 
and is the highest, being about eighteen feet perpendicular; below the 
bridge the river makes another fall, where, as at the others, there is a 
fishery; the waters then sweep along the polished sides of a mural preci- 
pice of limestone rocks, tumble over another cascade, and enter into a 
valley, where they have soon to expand into a pellucid tranquil stream. 

About a mile from Ballyshannon the rocks again contract the waters, 
which roll over two successive falls, burrowing the base of the cliff on the 
southern side into caverns, and on the northern sending off little streams, 
which lose themselves for a time under the rocks, to reappear at a short 
distance. Many picturesque caves wrought by the waters at a higher 
level in olden times were easily explored, others were completely choked 
up with trees and shrubs. A little beyond this point the river makes its 
final exit into the sea, but not without its waters being once more ruffled 
by-the rich salmon-fishery and a bridge of fourteen arches. The glitter- 
ing sand-hills, verdant banks, tapering masts of shipping, and Inis Saimar, 
-the island upon which tradition landed Partholanus, fifth in descent from 
Japhet, about 300 years after the deluge! group together to form a 
landscape of rare beauty. 

“Phe fishery of the river Erne is very valuable, more particularly the 
eel-fishery, which finds a market during Lent-time at Belturbet.'’ This 
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fishery commences on the Ist of June, and lasts till the Ist of March of 
the.ensuing year. As many as 2000 eels are sometimes caught in a 
night. The salmon-fishery begins on the Ist of May, and terminates on 
the 17th of August. The produce of the latter fishery goes chiefly to 
the London market. A tourist is afraid of being accused of exaggeration 
when he says that the waters at the lower fall were positively alive with 
salmon, and that great fish were every moment leaping out of the waters 
in vain attempts to clear the fall; but he is happy to find his statement 
authenticated by Arthur Young, who published in 1780, and which dis- 
tinguished traveller relates that he “ was delighted to see the salmon 
jump, to me an unusual sight: the water was perfectly alive with them.” 
St. Columbanus is said by the natives to have prayed away a bit of the 
fall in pity for the fish ; if so, the worthy Culdee ought to have carried 
his prayers a little further, for the fish appeared to be wonderfuly unsuc- 
cessful in their attempts to vanquish the obstacle before them. 

The town of Ballyshannon is prettily situated on the rising ground on 
each side of the river. The once calebiased castle of the O Donnells, 
Earls of Tyrconnell, is now so complete a ruin as to have little to interest 
the traveller. In the townland of Kilbarron, on a stupendous rock which 
rises out of the boisterous sea, are the ruins of a more important castle. 
Of the history of this once extensive and boldly situated edifice, the resi- 
dent incumbent of Ballyshannon, the Rev. Henry Major, was unable, 
after a long and laborious research, to discover a single trace, except that 
its last owner, a man of the name of Cleary or Clarke, possessed an ex- 
tensive property in the adjacent lands. On the left of the road to Kil- 
doney, in a secluded and picturesque situation, are the ruins of the abbe 
of Asheroe or Asheroth, dissolved in the time of Henry VIII.; and in the 
townland of Kilbarron are the ruins of the old church of that name, which 
enclose an area almost equal to that of a small town. 

The remains of Pagan times attest that this beautiful and richly en- 
dowed coast* was as much in favour in ancient times as in those of peace- 
loving monks or warring chieftains. No less than fourteen circular enclo- 
sures, or raths, flagged above and below, have been excavated in the vici- 
nity of Ballyshannon, Here, in the glorious times of the O’s, as early as 
in 1348, Niall O’Donnell, who is described by the Irish annalists as “ a 
tower of bravery, strength, and defence,” and who had himself usurped 
the chieftainship of Tyrconnell by violence, was “‘treacherously and mali- 
ciously” slain. Here also, on the 11th of June, 1522, O’Neill arrived un- 
expectedly, and at a time when O’Donnell had gone out to deliver battle 
tothe men of Tyrone on the river Finn, took the castle by storm, and 
slew a great number of people. The Tyrconnell annalists (the Four Mas- 
ters) give an interesting account of the romantic adventures of young 
Hugh O’Donnell, commonly called the ‘‘ Red Hugh,” who ry Ye in 
1591 from his prison in Dublin Castle. The young chieftain did not 
reach the castle of his ancestors at Ballyshannon until after losing his 
toes, his companion in flight, Art O’Neill, having actually perished on 
the road from cold and exposure. The castle of Ballyshannon was be- 
sieged by the English under Sir Conyers Clifford, in 1597, without sue- 
cess, although am, samt and stores were brought in ships. The Earl of 





‘* Besides the productive eel and salmon fishery, there have been prodigious 
takes of herrings in the bay. 










































Ormond and the Lord Deputy Mountjoy both received orders to garrison 
Ballyshannon, but they do not appear to have succeeded in effecting their 
object; =p: em * ultimately “gowtwe the destruction of the castle, by 
setting Niall O’Donnell, who aspired to the chieftainship of Tyrcon- 
nell, and who had a large among the Irish, especially of the northern 
septs of Donegal, against his kinsman Rory O’Donnell, who had succeeded 
to the chieftainship after the battle of Kinsale, when Red Hugh forsook 
his country in its fallen fortunes. 

Wending our way over rounded hills diversified by occasional lakes to 
Ballinha, we explored some caverns and a subterranean river in the 
neighbourhood of Brown Hall, and thence crossed the hills to Lough 
Derg, so celebrated for its Purgatory. The island to whieh the pilgrims 
resort, and whieh lies about half a mile from the shore, is small and 
barren. Upon it are no less than six chapels, and in their neighbour- 
hood circular stone walls enclosing broken stone or wooden crosses, 
which are called Saints’ beds ; and around these the penitents are made 
to pass bare-kneed on the hard and pointed rocks, repeating a certain 
form of prayer. ‘Twenty-four priests receive the emoluments of the 

. The chapel, dedicated to St. Patrick, and called the Prison- 

use, is substituted for the caves, which have been closed up by an order 

of the Lords Justices in 1630, and by an order of the Prior in 1780. 

The férrfnfan charges sixpence halfpenny for each pilgrim, but expects 
more from a tourist. 

The tradition is, that the Hag of the Finger, eutting simples on a 
mountain in East Munster, was slain by Fin MacCoul, who, with his son 
Qisin (Ossian), and Gal MacMorni and Cuneen Miul, went to attack 
her at King Niall'’s desire, but was carried away by her giant son. 
Not many years afterwards the Fions were hunting the broad-horned 
deer (Irish elk) in Donegal mountains. Ossian began to moralise upon 
the remains of the woman. A dwarf came and told them of a worm that 
lay in the thigh-bone, which, if liberated from confinement, if it got 
water enough to drink, would destroy the world. So Cuneen Miul out 
of mischief” smashed the bone and threw the worm into Lough Derg, 
where it became an enormous and turbulent beast. Fin began to chew 
his thumb, which taught him that the beast was vulnerable at a mole in 
the side, whereupon he leapt into the animal’s mouth, marched bravely 
down into his stomach, and destroyed the animal, from which, however, 
deadly vapours are still given forth. So much forthe Pagan tradition. 
Czsarius, quoted by Keating as living 500 years after Christ, Phil 
O'Sullivan in his “Historia Catholica Hibernia,’ and other early 
Christian writers, naturally attribute to St. Patrick the miracle of destroy- 
ing the monster ‘and sending it to the bottom of the waters. Bishop 
Jones published in 1647 an account of what was supposed to be one of 
the bones of the very monster in question. 

Giraldus (Topogr. Hibern., Dist. ii. c. 5) describes the island as being 
in his time divided into two parts, one of which was cheerful and beauti- 
ful, and’ contained’ a church, which was “ visibly visited” by the angels 
and saints; the other half only was rough and thorny, and peopled’ only 
by demons, and those who passed a night there were subject to the 
- torments..of purgatory.. Those who underwent this trial in penitence 
obtained thereby the forgiveness of their past sins. The history of this 


place, and of the superstitions connected with it, is ably treated-of by Mr. 
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Thomas Wright in his ‘‘ History of Ireland,” and in a little work espe- 
cially d to the subject, and entitled “St. Patrick’s Purgatory; an 
Essay on the Legends of Purgatory, Hell, and Paradise, sipeeaa-dad 
the Middle Ages.” Premising that Mr. Wright admits that the Iri 
monks either adopted “unwittingly” an older heathen legend, or turned 
the cave “ intentionally” to their own advantage, the Christian legend 
he tells us was totally unknown to the early writers of the Life of St. 
Patrick, and it owed its first great publicity to two monks who about the 
middle of the twelfth century published an account of an extraordinary 
pilgrimage of a knight who a yan served King Stephen. This narra- 
tive was soon translated and published in various languages, and the 
wonders of St. Patrick’s Purgatory were sung in verse by the more pious 
minstrels in most parts of Europe. ‘‘ The consequence was, that during 
many ages visitors from all parts of the world crowded to the sacred 
island in Lough Dearg, and their offerings enriched the place and the 
church of the diocese. The gross superstition of these pilgrimages 
became at length, at a much later period, a subject of scandal amon 
Christians, and they were forbidden by the pope, and the cave decketipth. 
But neither the pope’s proscription, nor the destruction of the original 
cave and the building which covered it, nor the ridicule of those who dis- 
believed the story, was sufficient to put an end to the practice of 
pilgrimages to the Purgatory of St. Patrick.” (History of Ireland, 
p 124) 
St. Patrick’s Purgatory was, as justly observed by Mr. Wright, during 
the middle ages, not only a place of pilgrimage for the Irish, but fanatics 
d in from all parts of the world to lay their offerings at the same 
shrine. O'Sullivan (Hist. Cathol. Hibern., tom. i. ab. 2) relates the 
visit of a Spanish viscount to this spot, with a pomp of detail that almost 
rivals Moore in his “ Epicurean.” It was the visit of a French knight to 
the same place that enabled the chief of Tyrconnell to capture the town 
and castle of Sligo in 1516. The practice appears, however, to haye 
declined as the Scots grew in power and numbers in Ulster, and Charles’s 
queen, Henrietta Maria, wrote to the Lord Deputy Wentworth, after- 
wards Earl of Strafford, requesting him to re-establish the superstitious 
ilgrimage. The Irish, being fond of society, even in penance, still, 
ever, flock to this place, with its numerous chapels and wreck of a 
cave; and the ferrying to and fro has been found so lucrative, that the 
monopoly is leased out to this present day for a considerable sum.* 
There seems to be something in the air of the neighbourhood that is 





* It is still a disputed point whether the island in Lough Derg in Tyrconnell 
is the seat of St. Patrick’s Purgatory, or the Isle of Inniscaltra in Lough Derg on 
the Shannon, and where there are ruins of far more imposing ecclesiastical struc- 
tures. The distinguished German tourist Kohl says that St. Patrick’s Purgatory, 
as known at one time to half the Christian world, and still to the whole learned 
world of Ireland, was undoubtedly situated in Inniscaltra. But this does not 
whee with the Pagan tradition, which speaks of the Fions hunting the elk in 

negal; nor with the visit of the French knight to the chief of Tyrconnell and 
the Pirgatory in 1516. Mr. Thomas Wright, in his “ History of Ireland” (p. 274), 
speaks of the Purgatory as “the celebrated object of mpereeta known by the 
name of St. Patrick’s Purgatory, which lay in O’Donnell’s territory in Donegal.” 
In the “Northern Tourist,” published in 1830, the caves and chapels on the 

Lough Derg are described in detail as the seat of the Purgatory; and it 
is that that very year a Roman Catholic bishop had advertised his holding a 
station there. 
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favourable to superstition, or, its head-quarters having been for so long a 
time established here, the tone of mind has become more or less influenced 
thereby ; for at. the time of the prevalence of cholera in Ballyshannon and 
the neighbourhood, two persons, the one being a Roman Catholic, and 
the other.a Protestant, declared themselves to have had on the same night 
a visitation sent to indicate to them where they should find that which 
would cure the afflicted and stay the pestilence. Their first statements 
were received with so much incredulity, that they attached little im- 
nce to the visitation ; but the ensuing night it came back again, and, 
in anger at the contempt with which it had been treated, left the marks 
of its fingers on their faces. The favoured two could now no longer 
resist the warning, but they went to dig where it had been intimated to 
them to do so, and a holy well of miraculously curative powers came 
forth. This incident was seriously commented upon in the Ballyshannon 
Herald of September 29, 1832, and supported by no less than thirteen 
uotations from Scupture! It was not said whether those who had received 
this dispensation derived any benefit from visits to this miraculous well. 

A spirit-stirring ride across the rugged hills of Gahan led to the bay 
and former metropolis of Doon-na-ngal, “the country of the strangers,” 
according to the Rev. W. Faussett ; or, according to the Rev. M. Molloy, 
the country of the Goil, or “men of chivalry,” an epithet used by the 
Ostmen,,-who invaded these shores in 789. The town of Donegal con- 
sists of a single square, and of very short radiating streets. There are 
some good warehouses attached to the quay, but the amount of local 
business is trifling. The castle of Hugh Roe O'Donnell is situated by 
the side of the river Esk, and a small aperture is shown in one of the 
apartments which is said to have been used for angling in the stream 
below. The building of the castle does not, apparently, date before the 
time of the renowned chieftain whose name is still attached to it. The 
arms of the family are extant on the chimney-pieces, and in excellent 
preservation. 

The river is crossed by a good bridge, and about a quarter of a mile 
beyond is a spa. The waters contain carbonates and chlorides of 
sodium, and carbonate of lime, and give off sulphuretted hydrogen. 
Both the spa and the castle are kept in repair by Lord Arran. Beyond 
the pier, and commanding a fife view of the bay, are the remains of the 
Abbey of Donegal, the cloisters still tolerably perfect, although much 
buried under ground. Being in great part built of slaty carboniferous 
limestone, this interesting ruin is crumbling rapidly to pieces. It was 
surprising to see the numerous rats that thrived in the soil, fattened by 
dead monks: the vegetation was also unusually rank and luxurious. 

At Mount Charles, the first station met with on rounding the north 
side of the bay, is a lodge belonging to the Conyngham family. The 
country Bide is crowded with neat whitewashed cottages, and Mount 
Charles, where sandstone makes its appearance, is a cleanly little town. 
From this point westwards the shore is lined with little fishing-towns, 
occupying each one of the bays of the deep inlet of Donegal. First on 
the list is Inver, on the fine trout-stream of the same name. ‘This river has 
its source in a lake situated in the mountains beyond, and ‘it precipitates 
itself from thence into the valley by a cascade of some hundred feet in 
height, called the Grey Mare’s Tail; and, after running nearly due west 
for six miles, discharges itself into Inver Bay. In a lough near Mount 
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Charles white carnelian is found, and another lough, called Tawyer, pro- 

duces pearls of small size. Next to Inver is Dunglassen, beyond which 

the great range of primitive mountains which curves round the bay comes 

down to the shore, with a bold rocky front. ‘The pass of Necknamarra 

is carried at first through clay-slate and mica schists, and then through 

hills of gneiss and sienite. The valley between this and the sea forms the 

bay of Killibegs, the best and most frequented harbour in the bay of 
Donegal. On the opposite side of the mountain, Ross Beg and Rossmore, 

noble expanses of mountain-enclosed water, stretched out towards the sea 

in the heart of a wild yet picturesque country—the outskirts of the deso- 

late district called the Rosses. 

~The town of Ardra was full of soldiers, who had been despatched to 

this remote spot to protect the officers of the law. There was not a 

corner vacant wherein to stow away a pony or to repose a weary head, ° 
so there was no alternative but to continue the route, which now for the 

first time lay in a country in which accommodation for horse and rider 

were of the most uncertain description. While pondering upon the fate 

that might await both, an officer of the coast-gnard came up at a jog- 
trot ‘pace from behind, and the opportunity was quickly embraced to take 
the-inquiry as to whether or not there was an inn at Naren, the next 
station on the map: The question was as quickly responded to by the 
very unsatisfactory information that there was no such a thing. Whether 
the wayfarer looked chagrined and gloomy at this intelligence it is diffi- 
cult at this period of time to determine, but certain it is that a kindly 
offer was soon made, and as soon accepted, that if the said wayfarer 
would tura out of his route over the sand-hills he should find accom- 
modation at the coast-guard station. The kindly guide accordingly led 
the way across marshes dotted with screaming plover, and sand-hills bur- 
rowed by playful rabbits, to a neat cottage, with a station for five or six 
men close by, in the midst of sand-hills, and in the most out-of-the-way 
place that could possibly be imagined. 

‘I have brought you a stranger,” was all the hospitable Englishman 
said to his wife, on introducing the wayfarer to his family circle, and 
where he was soon so much at home, and there was so much to be seen— 
the downs and pastures; Gar o’ Corps, “the field of slaughter,” with a 
tradition of a bloody affray between the MacSweenys and the O'Boyles ; 
Kilturnish Abbey, on a rock in a lakelet close by; curraghs, or boats of 
horse-hide, like the Gopher boats of Babylonia; a neighbouring village 
with only one hat for the male part of the community, and which, stuck 
upon a common pole, was used by the first comer; ploughs tied to the 
tail of the horse, which in Arthur Young’s time was an almost general 
practice. “ Indignant reader !” exclaims the great agriculturist, “this 
is ‘no jest of mine, but cruel, stubborn, barbarous truth. It is so all over 
Cavan.” And then added te all this there was so much kindly hospitality 
within doors, and that in the prettiest and most secluded cottage that 
imagination could depict, that—the truth must come out—all further 
wanderings were brought to an unanticipated close for three long days. 
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THE CORDELIER OF SISTERON. 
By Dupiex CosTEtxo, Ese. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Few English travellers, unless the conditions of their journey be im- 
perative, are in the habit of taking the rouée from Grenoble to Mar- 
seilles, which passes through the mountainous region of Dauphiné, and 
descends from thence to the scorching plains of Provence; for, though 
this line be the more direct, it is undoubtedly the most tedious and 
fatiguing. The invalid on his way to Nice also avoids it carefully; and, 
except by pilgrims to the Vaudois, or an occasional pedestrian to the 
precipitous heights of Mont Pelvoux, this part of France is rarely 
visited, and cities once of importance are now comparatively unknown. 

Amongst the many places thus forgotten, and neglected alike by 
industry and curiosity, Sisteron, hemmed in on the frontier of Provence 
between two torrents—the Buech and the Durance—may be cited as an 
example. Yet the city of Sisteron can claim an antiquity of two thou- 
sand years, from the period of its foundation as the capital of a Roman 
province to its present obscure condition as the simple sous-préfeture. 
of a department. Until within the last few years it gave its name to a 
see. It still boasts a Romanesque cathedral; an impregnable citadel, 
once the prison of Prince John Casimir of Poland, renders it respectable 
in military estimation; and for picturesqueness of position it is almost 
unrivalled. Moreover, the annals of Sisteron contain much that is of 
interest, not only to the antiquarian and the historian, but to the general 
reader ;—and it was in searching through these that my attention was 
first attracted towards the peculiar features of a remarkable trial which 
took place there about eighty years ago. The circumstances connected 
with it occasioned a great deal of scandal at the time. It appeared to 
me that an account of them was worthy of being related ; and I have, 
therefore, thrown them into the shape of the following narrative. 


I. 
THE CONVENT OF THE CORDELIERS. 


Tue religious establishments of Sisteron, as was generally the case 
with cities of any note during the middle ages, were at one period very 
numerous; disproportionately so, indeed, to the spiritual wants or worldly 
necessities of the inhabitants; for although the greater part of them 
were originally founded from motives of piety or charity, those attri- 
butes gradually declined, and the establishments, instead of a relief, be- 
came a burden. Absorbing much, and dispensing little, they grew rich 
as the people became poor, until at length the anomaly presented itself 
of the wealthiest endowments being possessed by a mere handful of men, 
= a of whose association was a vow of poverty and self- 

enial. | 

With a population of less than 4000 persons, Sisteron contained no less 
than fourteen ecclesiastical foundations, including most of the principal 
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religious orders: Franciscan, Dominican, Augustine, and Capuchin monks 
—“ black, white, and grey,—with all their trumpery ;” Ursuline, Ber- 
nardine, and Visitandine sisters; besides priories and abbeys, hospices 
and maisons de Providence. 

Of this number some had happily fallen into decay, others had become 
merged in newer establishments, but one amongst them, the Cordeliers, 
or Franciscans, still flourished in the last century, though, at the time 
when the events occurred which form the subject of these pages, the 
number of brothers was reduced to only three ! 

The Sisteron Cordeliers were founded, it is believed, in the early part 
of the thirteenth century, by the celebrated Raymond Bérenger, Count 
of Provence, who richly endowed the convent: an example which was 
followed not only by succeeding princes, but by wealthy individuals of 
various ranks. The family of d’Agout, Seigneurs de Curban, were 
liberal benefactors; and during the palmy days of the middle ages the 
coffers of the Cordeliers were filled with gold, and scarcely a year 
passed without some addition being made to their extensive landed pro- 
perty. Nor were the pious donors satisfied with giving gold and lands 
only. Women deprived themselves of their richest ornaments, to deposit 
them on the shrine of St. Francis; and their jewels, their chains, their 
collars, their rmgs, and the frontiers which encircled their heads, were 
freely given to be converted to holy purposes, in the shape of censers, 
a and other sacred vessels. It was this material wealth which, at a 

ater period, so highly excited the cupidity of the Huguenot when 
the shorthie heemsi their prey. 6 ~* aus 

There is one donation. out of the many, which, from its singularity, is 
worthy of being noticed. 

A certain Adam Thibaut, a furrier, who died in 1496, desirous of bein 
buried in the church of the Fréres-Mineurs beside his deceased friend 
Jean Chais, and being, moreover, of a convivial disposition, purchased this 
favour at the expense of an ample and sumptuous dinner (‘ bene, decenter 
et opulenter”) to be served in perpetuity on the anniversary of every 
Féte-Dieu. He left for this purpose a sum of money sufficient to buy a 
measure of wheat, four-and-twenty bottles of pure wine, and as much 
mutton, beef, and poultry as four-and-twenty Franciscan friars could dis- 
pose of at a meal. 

In what manner the jovial Cordeliers reconciled this compulsory feast 
with their vow of abstinence is not upon record ; in all ey they 
ate the dinner under the stimulus of a plenary indulgence, granted of course 
with a view to the encouragement of future donations; or, rep J 
themselves of the casuistry for which they were celebrated, sided wi 
that party among the Franciscans who, in discussing the question of the 
eutire renunciation of all things, imposed upon them by their rule, con- 
tended that the aliments which had only a temporary abode in their 
stomachs could not be looked upon in the light of possessions. 

From what has been said above, it is clear that at the end of the 
fifteenth century the Cordeliers of Sisteron mustered four-and-twenty 
gtrong at least— 

Four-and-twenty friars all of a row ! 


By the middle of the seventeenth century their number was reduced to 
four, and in the year 1767, when this narrative commences, only three 
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brothers, as I have already remarked, tenanted the convent. The 
names of these three were Ferrier, Touche, and Laloubiere. ! 

Father Ferrier was a weak and infirm old man; dull of intellect, and 
feeble in health, he was reckoned for nobody in the affairs of the con- 
vent, and whether he lived or died seemed to be of no account with the 
other two. 

Father Touche and Father Laloubiére were men of a different kind. 
Both were young, strong and active of body, acute and vigorous of mind. 
Each aimed at supremacy, and in their secret endeavours to obtain it 
hated each other cordially. There were no opinions to cultivate, no 
parties to create, no friends to canvass ; each relied for support on him- 
self alone, and on his" own unassisted energies. But, resembling each 
other in many respects, they were not alike in all. Father Touche had 
no less ambition than Father Laloubiére, but his course was more open 
and unreserved ; he coveted the direction of the convent, and the control 
of the property which still belonged to it, but he was not of a tempera- 
ment ‘to catch the nearest way” to the end he sought ; he would win 
the game if possible, but by fair means only. 

Not so Laloubiére. Less impetuous on the surface, but of a deeper 
and darker nature, all means that served his purpose were alike to him. 
If barefaced.pawer could have sufficed, he would have employed it; but 
failing that, a sinister and concealed system of action met with his ready 
and unscrupulous adoption. . 

As far as priority went, Laloubiére \had the advantage. He was the 
“ wardien” of the establishment ; but although this office carried with it 
a certain degree of responsibility, it entailed no extraordinary authority. 
The goods of the convent were in common, and could only be alienated 
or appropriated by common consent. The right to punish and command 
—so dear to all men, and not undesired in cloisters—was not amongst 
the privileges of the gardien, who longed for the sway that had been 
vested in the priors and abbots of former days. 

There was also another cause for hatred, which, even more than the 
desire for superiority, engendered feelings of animosity between Lalou- 
biére and Touche. 

Though the rules of their order were of the strictest, the absence of 
control in an establishment which, for all practical purposes, consisted: 
only of two members, afforded opportunities for relaxation of discipline 
which neither of them were slow to take advantage of ; and, with a 
freedom which had never been dreamt of by the founder, they mingled 
with the world, not to visit the sick or offer consolation to the suffering, 
but to share in its pleasures as far as lay in their power consistently with 
external appearances. 

Out of this violation of their duties arose a circumstance which aggra- 
vated the ill-will borne towards each other by the two friars, and led in 
the end to the most deplorable consequences. 


II. 
THE BEAUTY OF BONNE FONTAINE. 


Art the foot of the Rocher de la Baume, and within a stone’s throw 
of the ancient convent of the Dominicans, there stood, at the period we 
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are speaking of, a small village, or rather a cluster of cottages, known 
by the name of Bonne Fontaine, from a clear, bubbling spring which 
rose through the crevices of the rocky soil, and sent its tiny stream down 
the valley, to mingle with the impetuous waters of the Durance. In one 
of these cottages dwelt a vigneron named Antoine Gantelme. He was 
a widower with an only daughter, and chiefly supported himself during 
the summer and autumn by the produce of his vineyard and a jardin 
potager, which he sold in the market of Sisteron. In the winter he 
made nets for the fishermen and sportsmen of the arrondissement, and 
eked out his means by the manufacture of wooden bowls and spoons, in 
earving which he showed some ingenuity. His daughter, Madeleine 
Gantelme, assisted him in his marketing, or rather was herself the sole 
.marchande, and, when the season of fruits and flowers was past, her busy 
knitting-needles supplied many of the wants of their simple ménage. 

Beauty is no remarkable attribute of the Provencale women in the 
upper valley of the Durance, but Madeleine Gantelme was an exception to 
the general rule. The crimson of her cheek, the lustre of her dark eye, 
the brilliancy of her teeth, her fine oval face and well-formed head, and her 
tall and graceful figure, rendered her conspicuous among the sallow, 
sunburnt, freckled, and awkwardly-shaped maidens who, like herself, 
were constant attendants at the market in the Grande Place of Sisteron. 
Here, as shé sat amidst her wares, surrounded by the glowing fruits of 
autumn, a more picturesque object could scarcely be imagined, and many 
a male customer sought out her stall, less for the sake of the purple 
grapes, the golden figs, and the deeply-tinted mulberries which she 
offered for sale, than to have an opportunity of exchanging glances with, 
or making pretty speeches to, the Belle of Bonne Fontaine, as she was 
generally called. In addition to her beauty, Madeleine had a very 
agreeable, winning manner, and her ready smile offered no discourage- 
ment to such as strove to get into her good graces. But this avenante 
disposition was united to perfect modesty and propriety of conduct, and 
when she was twenty years of age—an advanced period of life in Pro- 
vence for an unmarried girl—her less-favoured companions, who had 
already taken the irrevocable step, began to wonder amongst themselves 
how it happened that Madeleine Gantelme had not yet bestowed her 
hand upon some favoured lover. They instanced many whom they 
thought eligible, as, indeed, they were, both from age and station, 
but the truth was that Madeleine's heart was still untouched. They 

icted the happy lot to several amongst the young men of Sisteron, 
but she smiled and thought of them no more. It never entered into the 
minds of her friends to imagine on whom her affections would one day 
centre ; and had they named him, which was next to impossible, the gr 
herself would have started at the idea as if a scorpion had stung her. Yet 
the impossible prediction came to pass. 

In his quality of gardien of the convent, the Cordelier Laloubiére 
was a frequenter of the market to make the necessary purchases for the 
jours gras, which the brothers allowed themselves much oftener than 
the ordinances of the church permitted. Had these been strictly obeyed, 
the convent garden would have supplied all that was required; and this 
he was wont to say was all he needed on his own account, but Father 
Ferrier was an invalid, certain dispensations had been granted, and, 
against his will, he was compelled to provide the creature-comforts which 
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never tasted. An indifferent person who had seen the heavily-laden 
of provisions under which the convent-servant, Jerome, laboured 
the marketing was over, would have thought that for a sick man 
the appetite of Father Ferrier was remarkably good. 

But it was not merely to cater for the convent-table, or to bargam 
with the peasants for quails and truffles, that Father Laloubiére haunted 
the market of Sisteron. The bright eyes and blooming countenance of 
the Belle of Bonne Fontaine had his wandering glances, and the 
impression which her beauty made was one he did not strive to resist. 
On the contrary, he encouraged it by every means in his power, until it 
became an absorbing passion. Day after day he came to the accustomed 
place, first to gazeat the fair girl, and then to speak to her in soft and 
persuasive accents, his secret desires being masked by words of religious 
seeming. In the simplicity of her heart, Madeleine listened to one who 
ree to feel a sincere interest both in her temporal and spiritual 
welfare ; and the frankness of her air and the confidence which she began 
to repose in him were readily misinterpreted into a levity of disposition 
that promised an easy conquest. Laloubiére was-one of those men who, 
having no belief in virtue, suppose that the seductions of vice have only 
to be named to obtain ytes. He threw off the reserve which he 
had at first a8sumed, and, dropping the language of his profession, dared 
openly to speak of love. Madeleime could scarcely believe her ears.— 

t! this pious and benevolent man, a member of one of the most rigid 
orders of the clerical profession, bound alike by his special vow and his 
general obligation as a Christian minister, to mention a theme so profane, 
and, in this instance, so revolting! She could not trust herself to reply 
to him, and fora time her embarrassment was misconstrued by Lalou- 
biére as her previous frankness had been. In plainer terms he repeated 
his wishes and urged her to compliance, but he was not suffered now to 
remain any longer in doubt. As soon as she could find words to give 
utterance to her scorn and indignation, she broke through the timidity 
which had restrained ther, and it was well for Father Laloubiére’s reputa- 
tion that no one was near when she did so. Like a seared wolf he slunk 
away, but, with the tenacity of the animal he resembled, resolving still 
to accomplish the base purpose on which he had set his soul. 

It was with a heavier heart than had ever before throbbed in her bosom 
that Madeleine took her way that afternoon to the vesper service in the 
cathedral, whither she always repaired to ‘pray at the altar of Notre 
Dame de Pomeriis before she went back to Bonne Fontaine. When 
she left the church her brow was once more serene, though a shudder 
involuntarily passed through her frame as she paused for a moment on 
the bridge over the Durance and gazed in the direction of the Cordeliers’ 
convent, in the midst of the Champ l’Abbesse, without the walls of Sis- 
teron. The dark thought of danger weighed for a moment on her mind, 
but like an ugly dream it vanished as she moved hastily onward to the 
peace and security of her home. 





rE 


Il. 
THE PEYRIMPI. 


Faruer Latousrére had reckoned, and not without reason, on Made- 
leine’s silence with regard to his unhallowed ‘proffer. Her modesty 
secured his immunity as completely as her participation in his guilt would 
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have done. He persisted, consequently, in renewing his addresses when- 
ever the moment seemed favourable, but he was invariably repulsed with 
coldness, os eememetiaet now come to her aid in the place of anger, 
When first she heard his degrading proposal, astonishment at the magnitude 
of the sin was the strongest feeling in her mind; nor was this diminished 
on after consideration ; but, allied with it, was a sense of the baseness and 
unworthiness of the man who could make religion the cloak of his wicked 
designs. As oftenas he returned to the subject, she gave him some brief 
answer referring to his sacred calling, by doing which she sought to 
asia ie nenenes on the aatins he nagierted and the mission he 
perverted. t this course wrought no change in his , though it 
awoke a feeling of irritation, ae at cnn ae ae 
into a desire for vengeance, and he inwardly vowed her ruin, as much from 
motives of resentment as from the desire to gratify his passion. For a long 
time he meditated by what scheme he could manage to get her into his 
power, and finally decided upon appearing to abandon his pursuit, the better 
to lull her into security, for, as a means of defence, Madeleine had latterly 
associated more constantly than before with her companions of the market, 
and always went in their company both in leaving and returning to Bonne 
Fontaine. But in ceasing to annoy her by his presence, Laloubiére never 
lost sight of her for a single day. He — a secret spy on all her 
actions, hovered about her path when she was least aware of it, and might 
often have been seen in the dead of night watching beneath her window, 
had any one besides himself been stirring at that hour. Nor did he con- 
fine his measures to personal surveillance. By cautious inquiry he came 
to the knowledge of all her father’s affairs, what were his pursuits, who 
his employers, who his relatives, and in what part of the country they 
resided. Arrived at this knowledge, he formed his plans accordingly. 

Having learnt, amongst other things, that a married sister of Antoine 
Gantelme, named Philippine Berulle, who resided in the canton of 
Ribiers, about three leagues from Sisteron, was in a declining state of 
health, he forged a letter in such handwriting as peasants use when they 
have acquired the art (and he found no difficulty in doing so, for there is 
little difference in the form or style of their letters), and caused it to be 
conveyed to Bonne Fontaine by a strange courier, who was passing 
through towards Barcelonette. It contained an urgent request that 
Madeleine would go over to see her aunt, whose malady, it stated, had 
much increased ; and as she had always been a great favourite with his 
sister, old Antoine very readily consented to her departure. He would 
himself have accompanied her, but a summons to assist in getting in the 
vintage on the estate of a proprietor who lived at St. Symphorien, in an 
exactly opposite direction, wholly prevented him. To neglect his work 
to gratify his feelings was not a luxury permitted to Gantelme—as, in- 
deed, it rarely is to people of his class; and gy slay, on the following 
morning, when the mists were slowly rising from river, and every- 
thing promised a fine October day, the father and daughter separated on 
their different missions. 

The thought of her aunt's illness had, for the moment, obliterated all 
other considerations, and, her’ habits of life having accustomed her to 
make long distances alone, she never thought of the necessity for a pro- 
tector on the journey. Besides, it was broad day, the market-people and 
the vignerons were all abroad, the way was well known to her, and the 









































“dhouses: of” of her acquaintance were scattered along her route. 
~ After skirting the walls of Sisteron and passing beneath the heights 
of Chambrancon, she pursued the cross-road by Le: Virai which 
borders the Buech, whose full clear stream swept rapidly past to join the 
Durance, glancing ily in the sunlight as the ripple peo it. A short 
distance from Le Virail the road quitted the the river and 
wound up the a side of the Montagne du Collet, for her aunt did not 
live in the Ribiers itself, but in a small hamlet called Fraissinnié, 
distant from it about a league. To reach Fraissinnié it was n 
that she should pass shivhglt a narrow: gorge, which was rendered re- 
markable by a lofty rock of singular form which towers over the valley. 
It was called in the language of the country the Peyrimpi, a corruption 
of the term Pierre impie, which name had been bestowed on it as the 
traditional fortress formed by nature in which the Saracens took refuge at“ 
the period of their latest warfare in Provence, somewhere about the close 
of the tenth century. Without reference to the creed of the invaders, the 
people generally looked upon the name as significant of the commission 
some forgotten crime, and it would not have been an easy matter to 
induce any of them to pass after dark, alone, through the gloomy glen. 
It is probable that Madeleine shared in the common feeling, but at 
this hour of the day, and the object of her journey nearly accomplished, 
she scarcely gave it a thought. ‘The picturesque character of the scene, 
where the ise and lofty rocks in the foreground contrasted forcibly with 
the rich autumnal vegetation iv the' plain beyond, gave her even a plea- 
surable sensation, and with alight step and a cheerful spirit she hastened 
to soothe the couch of sickness. Could she but have known that her 
evil genius was watching her footsteps as she passed the Pierre impie, 
the place might well have inspired her with dread! She passed, how- 
ever, and unmolested. With the sun shining above his head, the watcher 
seemed to feel that the eye of God was upon him. — Besides, he had cal- 
culated on her return at a later hour. Fool! to think that it needs a 
shrouded sky to perpetrate a deed of evil, or that to the Avenger of 
Wrong the delhi of midnight is not clear as the blaze of noon! 


IV. 
THE RESCUE. 


A watuk of about three-quarters of an hour from the Pierre impie 
brought Madeleine to the hamlet of Fraissinnié. She proceeded directly 
to the cottage of Philippine Berulle ; but when she tried to lift the latch, 
she found, to her surprise, that it did not yield to her efforts. She 
tapped at the door, but all was still; louder, but no one replied to the 
appeal. What could be the matter? Had her aunt’s illness made such 
rapid progress that her husband should have left her to seek for medical 
advice or for the last consolations of the church? Or was she, indeed, 
dead,,and his absence caused by the last errand on which the watchers of 
the sick, amongst the poor, are sent ? 

+ With a trembling hand and swimming eyes she repeated her endea- 
vours to gain admission; then listened breathlessly at. the door, but 
nothing stirred. She tried the lattice, but it was fast, and she rattled 
it'in vain. . At last, from a neighbouring cottage—the hamlet contained 
only three or four—an old woman, whose day-dream was disturbed by a 
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fancied noise, came out, and, recognising Madeleine, inquired the reason 
of her being there when all the villagers were gone, except herself, to 
the grape gathering at the Chateau de Noyers ? 

2 rought you over to-day ?” she asked, 

“A message from my aunt,” replied Madeleine, “to request me to 
come and see her. Is she not sick, Mére Gastinel?” 

“« Not worse than usual,” replied the old woman ; “ if anything, rather 
better, seeing that she is able to go to the vintage and earn a day’s 
work—and a good dinner at the chateau,” she added, spitefully. 

“ Thank God for that!”. exclaimed Madeleine. ‘ But who, then, 
ve ~ 08 sent me a letter in her name, begging me to visit her without 

ay ?” : 

I know nothing about letters,” replied Mére Gastinel, crossly ; “all 
I know is, if you hadn’t made such a noise I should have gone off into a 
sweet sleep,”” and, with these words, she was hobbling off to her cottage, 
wher Madeleine’s voice arrested her. 

“I am sorry,” she said, ‘to have disturbed you, but it was not m 
fault; and I am afraid I must disturb you still more, for I am rather 
tired with my walk, and I want a little rest and a cup of water before I 
set off home again. You will let me step into your cottage, will you 
not, Mére Gastinel ?” 

The crone>gave a grumbling assent to this request, not inspired 

thereto by any motive of hospitality, for she was of a niggard nature 
and unsocial disposition, but from being aware that, if she refused so 
slight a boon as that, which Madeleine asked, her neighbour Berulle 
would hear of it, and resent the unkindness to her niece by withholding 
from her many gifts which now she freely bestowed. A seat on a 
wooden bench, and water from the well, which Madeleine drew herself, 
were all she offered, complying thus as literally as she could with the 
tired girl's petition. 
- Under the circumstances of the case, and as it would most likely be 
late before the villagers returned from the Chiteau de Noyer, Made- 
leine decided that she would not prolong her stay at Fraissinnié further 
than was absolutely necessary. There was no information to be got 
from Meére Gastinel; so, when her thirst was slaked, and her fatigue, as 
she thought, overcome, she left a message for her aunt, and, with mixed 
feelings of annoyance at the fictitious summons and of thankfulness that 
her first apprehensions had not been realised, turned her steps in the 
direction of Sisteron. 

Had she not been somewhat vexed at the reception given her, Made- 
leine might have remained where she was till her aunt came back, in 
which case she would have passed the night at Fraissinnié ; but the im- 
pulse to return prevailed over every other inclination, as if, indeed, it 
were true that our p s are controlled by fate. 

She had not proceeded far on her homeward journey before she found 
that she had overtasked her strength. The heat of the sun was exces- 
sive, and when she again entered the narrow gorge of the Pierre impie 
she was not sorry to rest once more before she ascended the rugged 

th. 
1 Shoes was one near her whose dilated - and quick song denoted 
with what anxiety he had been watching for her return; how eager he 
was to seize his prey ; and yet what a struggle was in his breast between 
Dee.—vou. LXXXVII. NO, CCCXLVIIL 21 
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the desire to do evil and dread of the ces which might attend 
the act. It was even a relief to him when he saw his intended victim 
pane and seat herself beneath the shadow of the fatal rock, as if the 

were necessary to enable him to summon up courage for the dark 
deed he meditated. 

The subject uppermost at this moment in Madeleine’s thoughts was 
the false message that had been brought her. It seemed so purposeless 
- jest me she was ata loss to conceive why any one should — taken 

e trouble to practise it her, and was equally at fault with respect 
to the person with whom it had originated. She ran over the list of 
her acquaintance, but came no nearer the mark. Her friends were all 

asants, who had neither time nor inclination for such an amusement. 
Of a nature wholly unsuspicious, it never once entered into her head to 
associate the Cordelier Laloubiére with the trick, or imagine that worse 
was intended than the trouble she had been put to. 

While she thus pondered over the matter a feeling of drowsiness, 
caused by the heat of the day and the length of her walk, insensibly stole 
over her; her perceptions became more and more indistinct, her hands 
fell listlessly by her sides, her head sank down upon the bank on which 
she was resting, and in a few minutes she was fast asleep. 

From , the ,place of his concealment Laloubiére intently watched her. 
The artifice he had employed had succeeded better than he had expected, 
but there were reasons why he still deferred the completion of his vil- 
lanous scheme. He was chiefly influenced by the fact that the longer 
she slept the later would wane the day, and that in the greater obscurity 
he should have her more in his power than even now. Though he 
reckoned little on any one passing, owing to the loneliness of the spot, 
he felt assured that, as the shadows lengthened, the chances of inter- 
ruption diminished, and he wistfully marked how steadily they stretched 
across the glen. 

Meanwhile Madeleine slumbered in the sleep of innocence. Her 
dreams were of bright skies and beautiful flowers, of merry dances and 
joyous faces, which chased each other through her brain lightly as the 
breeze of summer passes over the young grain, changing its hue with 
every breath. 

On a sudden, in her sleeping thought, the heavens seemed overcast, 
a heavy gloom arose between her and the sun, a storm rent the sky, and 
from the midst of the darkness there issued forth a voice, crying, 
“‘ Madeleine, awake !”’ 

She started, and awoke. It was no dream: there was a living reason 
for that terrible cry. The lips were still parted that had given utterance 
to it; and, bending over her, she beheld the gaunt figure and sinister 
countenance of Father Laloubiére. 

With a scream of .affright, the dreadful truth now rushed to her 
mind ; she tried to rise, but an iron grasp pinioned both her hands. 

*‘ I¢ is in vain to struggle, Madeleine,” said the friar, in a voice broken 
by emotion ; “T have you at last.” 

She-writhed—she strove. In spite of his strength she gained her 
knees, and in that attitude implored him in piteous accents to spare her. 
The granite rock above her might sooner have yielded to her prayer. 
“Have mercy upon me, oh God!” she cried—and mercy was sent. 

A blow, heavy as if a thunderbolt from heaven had fallen, smote La- 
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loubiére on the head. “ Scélérat!” rang in his ears, in tones he fancied 
he ep mente but his senses fled with the thought, and he fell heavily 
to the groun 

Madeleie looked up: her deliverer was a tall, powerful man, with 
erg Thorens features, quite unfamiliar to her. By his dress, she 

ight have supposed him one of the shepherds from the Collet, for he 
wore the broad hat and dark brown cloak which was their common cos- 
tume ; but in his voice and manner was something that rendered that 
idea improbable. He gave her but short time for serutiny. 

“This is no place for you to remain in,” he said ; “whither are you 
bound ?” 

“To Sisteron—that is, to Bonne Fontaine, just across the Durance,” 
answered Madeleine, faintly. 

“That is my way too, at least as far as Sisteron,” replied the stranger ; 
lean on me; no harm shall happen to you again to-night. Have you 
strength to walk so far?” 

“ Any distance,” exclaimed Madeleine, with reviving energy, “so that 
I leave behind me this horrible place.” 

The stranger turned once to look at his prostrate foe, who still lay 
without sense or motion. 

“ Better so altogether,” he muttered, “ though not by my hand. But,” 
he added, turning away, “he will revive only too soon.” 

With this he strode away from the glen, accompanied by Madeleine, 
who hung upon his arm. It was night when the stranger left her at the 
door of Gantelme’s cottage, into which, however, he refused to enter, to 
receive her father’s thanks. 

“ Before long,” he said, “ I trust we shall meet again.” 

In Madeleine's prayer of thanksgiving that night how earnestly was 
a blessing invoked on the head of her deliverer! 


V. 
THE LOVERS. 


Tue stranger kept his word with Madeleine. On the following 
evening, on her return from market, she met him at the entrance to the 
little village. She told him how grateful her father was for her preser- 
vation, and urged him to return to the cottage that he might hear from 
his own lips the expression of Gantelme’s gratitude ; but she was no more 
successful than on the previous night, and, ascribing his repugnance to 
motives of delicacy, forbore to press the question. 

The current subject of discourse in the market-place of Sisteron 
that day had been an account given by the convent servant, Jerome, 
of how the-good father had been attacked by robbers on the previous 
night, while crossing the mountain of the Mollard on his way home 
from performing a work of — in a distant village, and how, 
after being cruelly treated by them, he had only succeeded in dragging 
himself to the convent door at an early hour that morning. Made- 
leine had heard all this, but, fearful of the consequences of making any 
accusation against a churchman, discreetly held her peace, though it was 
only by keeping a so tere over herself that she was able to 
refrain froni declaring all she knew when her peasant companions expressed. 
212 
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their horror at the wickedness of attacking so excellent a man... The reason 
which kept her silent abroad had operated. in the same degree at home, 
and to her father she only spoke of a fright she had experienced, from 
which he afterwards inferred that her rescue was from one of the same 
band of ruffians that had fallen in with Father Laloubiére. 

Of the events of the evening before the stranger said nothing, beyond 
a mere allusion to the general topic, which he admitted having also heard 
of, and the conversation soon took a different turn. He spoke little of 
himself or his pursuits, and Madeleine was unable to gather in what part, 
of the country he resided; but on all other subjects he was sufficiently 
communicative, and greatly interested his hearer ; nor did they part with- 
out his having exacted a promise from her to meet.agains . He had 
reasons, he said, for not wishing to be abroad in the daytime, but Made- 
leine might safely trust in his word, that: her confidence in him should not 
be abused, which, after the service he had rendered her, she felt. no dis- 
position to doubt. The truth is, Madeleine felt already,a.greatattrac- 
tion towards her unknown friend, and the scruples she might otherwise 
have allowed to weigh with her were silenced by a newly-awakened 
feeling. : 

6 pple its course would only be to follow a well-known. track: it 
led, as may readily be supposed, to a declaration of love on his part, and 
on hers to a timid but happy acceptance. 

Yet there were many things which rendered this happiness less perfect 
than it might have been. 

In the first place, Madeleine knew nothing of her lover's condition or 
family; all that-he had told her was, that his name was Gabriel Tronchet, 
that he was unmarried, and that there were circumstances which rendered 
it unadvisable, if not impossible, for him to marry in that part of the coun- 

There were obstacles at present in the way which time. might 
remove, but what these were he did not reveal. His secret, whatever it 
was, seemed of no common importance, and its effect on his manner was 
often painfully visible to Madeleine, who, while she fondly loved him, 
felt something of dread mingled with her love, and never ventured to 
question him on subjects which he had forbidden. her to speak of. But, 
for this she would have asked him why he had never crossed her father’s 
threshold, or made himself: known to Antoine Gantelme, and why they: 
had only met in the secluded valley of the Riou, with the stars for their 
sole witnesses ? All these questions Madeleine checked as often as they 
rose, though, in doing so, a consciousness of something wrong oppressed. 
her ; but her misgivings were of slight duration, while her love grew 
daily stronger. 

In the mean time what had become of Father Laloubiére ? 

Had the unexpected termination of the adventure in the gorge of the: 
Pierre impie changed his intentions with regard to the beauty of Bonne: 
Fontaine’? Had he ceased to think:of her as an object of pursuit? Had. 
he secretly promised to amend his life, and confine himself henceforward 
to the duties of his profession ? | 

“Not at all. Passion stiil burnt in his heart, and the fiereer for being 
checked. He was perplexed in the course he meant to'take, but resolved 
on following that only which promised him revenge... In the convent, also, 
the designs which occupied him after his recovery tended. little tothe, 
glory of ''God.'' He still aimed at. becoming sole master there, and 
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every day brought with it an accession of ill-will:towards Father Touche. 
The communication between these two, never frequent, became by de- 
ace less ‘and less so, till at length it almost ceased altogether. But 

@loubiére did not on that account lose sight of his colleague, whom 

he was always seeking occasion to injure. He had latterly been  in- 
formed by Jerome, the mere creature vf his will, that Father Touche 
was in the habit of absenting himself every evening from the convent, 
whither he never returned until a late hour. He accordingly set this 
man to watch the movements of his brother Cordelier, and it was not 
long before he obtained such information as roused not curiosity alone 
but emotions of a graver nature. A vague suspicion, which had more 
than once haunted his mind when the recollection of the events at the 
Pierre impie came back to his memory (and they were rarely absent 
from it), that the tones of the voice which he had heard were not unfami- 
liar to him, grew rapidly now into a real belief, and he resolved to satisfy 
his doubts without delay. 

Alone, therefore, and armed with one of those knives which most Pro- 
vencals carried at that time when they went abroad, he followed Father 
Touche as he left the convent one night in November, about a month 
after the adventure in the glen. 

Although the night at first was dark, it was not sufficiently obscure to 
prevent Laloubiére from tracking his colleague's footsteps, while at the 
same time he was himself concealed from one who had no suspicion of 
being dogged. Father Touche, on leaving the convent, took the path 
that ran by the broad gravier of the river, and, passing beneath the walls 
of Sisteron, pursued his way as far as the Porte de la Saulnerie, where 
he crossed the high pointed bridge of one arch which there spans the 
Durance. He then followed the high road leading to Digne until he 
came to a narrow path which took its upward course along the flank of 
the Rocher de la Baume, in the direction of the mountain-village of 
Vilhose. Laloubiére kept him in view. until he came to the gorge of 
Entrepierres, through which the Riou forces its foaming torrent, and 
there, the moon having risen in the mean while, perceived that he was 

joined by a female figure which rose from the foot of a Calvaire placed 
at the intersection of the cross-roads. Laloubiére was too far off to distin- 
guish more of the female beyond the fact that she was tall and wore an 
ample cloak to tee her from the dise which came up the valley. He 
paused while a hurried greeting took place between the pair, who then 
slowly descended the course of the stream, to where a small amphitheatre 
of rocks securely sheltered them. To follow them by the route which 
they had just taken would have exposed him to their observation, and, 
as there was light enough now on the mountain side, he cautiously crept 
along until he reached the amphitheatre, where, concealing himself be- 
hind’ a fallen rock, he was near enough not only to satisfy both eyes 
and ears, but even to touch the persons he was watching, if he had but 
stretched out his arm. 

It was not long before he saw and heard enough, and more than 
enough, to satisfy him. The female was Madeleine Gantelme, and Father 

‘Touche his rival in love as in ambition! There was no doubt now 
to whom the rescue was owing, whose hand had dealt the blow which 
robbed him of his prize; and now he remembered, what he might well 
have recollected before, that Father Touche had relations at Ribiers, 

















































































hewas in the habit of visiting. In returning to the convent 
the mountain he had accidentally been the saviour of Madeleine. 
What had since ed Laloubiére could only guess at; but the 
t anti he witnessed left little for conjecture. But how, 
diesanth heal, it ee that en . maiden who had so in- 
igpan } is own advances, chiefly, he imagined, on account of 
his wes a churchman—how came it that she listened with no. unwilling 
ear to one who was in precisely the same predicament? Was the more 
comely favour of the younger Franciscan a reconcilement to sin? Was 
this the boasted purity of the Belle of Bonne Fontaine, the pattern of 
village virtue? He did not know that Madeleine was herself ignorant 
altogether of the position of her lover—that he wooed her under a 
fictitious name—that the care with which he avoided coming into contact 
with her father, and the reason why he met her only at this hour and in 
this remote valley, arose from the fear of its being discovered that he was 
one of the Cordeliers of Sisteron. oe 

The lovers limited their walk to the small space which formed the 
amphitheatre, sometimes stopping in one place for minutes together 
when the subject on which they spoke was more than usually animated. 
On one of these occasions they paused directly im front of where 
Laloubiére was concealed; he had already caught snatehes of their 
conversation, but now he became master of the whole argument. It 
had been evident to him that Father Touche was preferring some urgent 
request which Madeleine hesitated to grant. 

** What you ask of me, Gabriel,” she said, “is impossible. I am my 
father's pa stay—his only comfort. To leave him without a word of 
explanation would break his heart. I could not fly from his roof and 
let him learn that I had left it for a stranger. But why, Gabriel, should 
you continue to be a stranger to him? He is poor, but he has no desire 
to see me mated beyond my station. If want of wealth, if poverty even, 

vent you from speaking, be content, he will offer no obstacle. He 
will tell you that with health and youth, with a good heart and an 
active mind, you are on an equal footing with all who have to make 
their way in the world. It is to the labour of his own hands he owes 
the little he possesses ; he will not deny you the chance of suceeeding as 
others do.” 

‘That, Madeleine,” returned Gabriel, “is the least of my fears. I 
have sufficient for present comfort, and the future shows me a prospect 
far from gloomy. But here I cannot attempt the course of life which 
is open to meelsewhere. I have told you that a mysterious fate hangs 
over me while in this country, like the thunder-clouds which so often 
cap the mountains above us. To reveal the secret at Sisteron, in Pro- 
vence, anywhere in France, would bring down destruction on my head, and 
blast all our hopes of happiness. Nay, do not tremble and gaze upon 
me so wistfully. It is for no former crime that I fear to declare myself 
to the world’s eye ; the hand of justice might grasp mine, yet cause me 
no terror; if Iam guilty of any sin, it is that of loving you—of loving 
you,” he repeated ily, as if he feared he had spoken too plainly, 
“and still keeping you in ignorance of the events of my past life. But 
believe me, dearest Madeleine, an imperious necessity eompels me to 
this silence—at least, for the present. A day will come when you shall 
know ‘all. Im another land nothing prevents our union, no penalty 
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awaits on a open on om our mutual — while here—td 
make: it known would be deat my portion and misery for yours !”’ 
— could eerwewe + her obs her neers never before 
80 into the subject. The m ich enveloped him 
was one sti onal not ar but there cain also in his words; 
and she clung to hope im despite of fear, True love admits of no- im- 
peachment by threatened danger. 

There was one within hearing at that moment who could by a word 
have cleared up all the mystery. Why did he refrain from uttering it? 
Had he issued from his place of concealment, and called his rival by his 
conventual name, exposing to Madeleine the sacred tie which bound 
Father Touche to a life of celibacy, there could have been no doubt as to 
its effect on her. It must at once have dissevered the connexion be- 
tween them. But how would it have advanced his own projects? His 
rival would have been spared the commission of the heaviest crime in 
the dark calendar of religious offences, and would still have remained to 
thwart him in his conventual sway. Laloubiére’s revenge would have 
had no savour if less than destruction had awaited the object of it. 
There was one moment when the frenzy of his passion had all but 
prompted him to sacrifice her who was the cause of his present suffering. 
His hand was on the haft of his knife, and one movement of his arm 
would have laid her dead at her lover's feet. But his own life would 
have probably paid the forfeit of his act—either in the immediate 
struggle, or in subsequent denouncement if Father Touche survived him. 
With a strong effort, therefore, he mastered these several impulses, and 
waited to hear the issue of the interview before he decided on his ultimate 

lan. ‘ 
“ Madeleine,” continued Gabriel, gently, kissing away her tears, “ be 
comforted. What [ ask of you is not, after all, the sacrifice you imagine. 
I would not for worlds separate you for ever from a father whom you so 
tenderly love. A few months at the-most would intervene before you 
met again. I have the means which will enable him to join us 
hereafter, wherever it may happen that our destinies fix us. The Lake 
of Geneva, whither I go in the first instance, is not so remote but a few 
days’ travel will bring him to your side, and when he witnesses our hap- 


piness he will be happy too.” 
“ But may I not at least take leave of him if—if I consent to your 


wish?” faltered Madeleine. 
“To do so in person would frustrate all my scheme. You shall leave 
a letter behind you explaining all that can be told. I will phrase it so 


as to quiet his least alarm.” 

‘‘And how, Gabriel,” asked Madeleine, averting her head as she 
spoke,—“ how and where is the marriage rite to be performed?” 

Gabriel kept down a strong emotion as he answered. 

‘‘ There is,” he said, “at Gap a priest who is devoted to me, and who 
will unite us in the dead of night. I am able to procure horses, and a 
mountain ride of five hours will take us there. The next day will see 
¢ us aeross the frontier, arid once in Piedmont our journey to the Canton 
de Vaud will be safely accomplished.” 

But Madeleine stili hesitated—still reverted to her first theme; and 
again her lover had recourse to the arguments he had already urged, 
. with others apparently, which, now that they were again in motion, La- 
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loabiere could: not overhear.. What they were seemed, however, at 
last to’ be successful, for'‘again they embraced, and Gabriel’s lighter step 
and ‘clearer'accents ‘showed’ that he had gained his point. They once 
more’ passed * Laloubitre’s -hidmg~place as :they directed their. steps 
towards ‘Entrepierres, and the Cordelier learnt that the evening of. that 
day week had’ been fixed for Madeleine's flight. When: they left the 
amphitheatre he took no further heed of their movements, but remained 
fixed to the spot in deep meditation. ‘After a long interval, he- came 
forth from the valley, and slowly returned to the convent... . Whoever 
had seen him then would’ have read an unalterable purpose in the ngid 
compression of his~lips and the vindictive expression: of his gloom 

eyes. , 

VI. 


THE CORDELIER’S REVENGE. 


Ir has been shown that Father Laloubiére was not a man to content 
himself with a petty measure of revenge... It was in his power, to 
baffle the whole of his rival’s project, by laying an information. of 
Father Touche’s intentions before the vicar-general of the diocese, and 
then surprise him in the act—a course which would have ensured the 
punishment. of: perpetual imprisonment; or he might at once go to 
Antoine Gantelme, and tell the vigneron of the step meditated by, his 
daughter. But these, he deemed paltry expedients compared with what 
he had in view. Blood was in his thoughts. To remove Father Touche 
by a violent death, which should leave him free of all suspicion, and 
once more restore him the chance of regaining possession of Madeleine, 
was now his settled resolve. 

Of a close and mistrustful disposition, he would rather have been the 
sole agent of the deed, but there were reasons why he needed an assistant. 
He had long since sounded the depths of Jerome's heart, and knew that 
it was not want of inclination, but want of courage, which restrained him 
from the commission of crime. He was one who might easily be in- 
duced to follow, though he lacked the boldness to lead; and. with the 

rospect of gain, his covetous soul was at the command. of the best 
bidder. To Jerome, therefore, Laloubiére revealed so much of his plan 
as suited his purpose. The rents of the convent had recently been paid, 
and these, together with what was previously in the treasury-chest, 
amounted to.a considerable sum. The chest was secured by three dif- 
ferent locks, of which each of the fathers kept'a key ; so that, to obtain 
access to it, it was necessary a general agreement to open it should exist. 
It was easy. to obtain possession of the key in Father Ferrier’s keeping, 
but not so that of which Father Touche had charge., Laloubiére,. con- 
sequently, sought to prevail with Jerome, whose opportunities, were 
r than; his own, to:steal the latter, promising him, as his reward, 
one-third of the contents of the chest. To this proposition the fellow 
‘made-no seruple, as he apprehended little risk in the act; but he hinted 
to’ Laloubiére his: fear of the discovery of the robbery.. There was,a 
way, Laloubiére replied, to prevent all. chance of discovery. _ If the ¢on- 
vent ‘were set, on fire when the two. other Cordeliers had gone, to their 
beds, ‘the building might be consumed with its inmates,, it might, be 
(supposed that: all had perished, and thus. no clue.to detection would 
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remain. “ Laloubiére and Jerome might escapé.as soon as they had laid 
the train and secured the. money; horses would be ‘in dete Mase (he 
reckoned on those of which Father Touche had. spoken), and by their 
means themselves and their plunder would be saved. It was a plausible 
seheme, and as it involved no positive voie-de-fait, for which he would have 
wanted resolution, Jerome finally ‘to aid in its accomplishment. 
-» As a preliminary step, and under the pretence that. the wood for the 
winter's consumption could: not be kept dry in the convent chantier, 
Jerome busied himself for several days in storing up a large quantity of 
faggots ‘in the corridor where the three Cordeliers slept. . They would 
notonly be better to burn, Jerome said, when questioned about it, but 
be much more conveniently placed for the use of the reverend fathers, 
Father Touche was indifferent on the subject, as he dreamt of winteriti 
somewhere else ; and Father Ferrier was glad of anything that socal 
increased comfort with less trouble. 

The night which Laloubiére fixed upon for carrying out his plot was 
that agreed upon for the flight of Madeleine and her lover. How to 
keep ‘Father Touche from leaving the convent that evening was his 
chief difficulty. It was absurd to suppose, even if he went to his 
dormitory, that he would lie down to rest; his time would be wholly 
occupied with preparations for his departure; and if the fire broke out 


while he was awake he would certainly escape. As no natural means _ 


were likely to aid him, Laloubiére bethought himself of artificial ones. 
He was well known to the only pharmacien in Sisteron as an occasional 
urchaser of medicine for the ailments of Father Ferrier, who was too 
feeble to apply for them himself; and to him he now went with a tale 
that the invalid could no longer sleep as he had been accustomed to 
do, and praying that a liquid opiate might be prepared for him, which 
Laloubiére would be careful to administer in the prescribed doses, The 
apothecary, who had no misgiving of the uses to which it was to be 
‘applied, freely did as he was requested, and Laloubiére was now armed 
a an instrument which placed the life of the man he hated securely in 
is power. " 
To. mask that hate he assumed a more friendly demeanour towards 
Father Touche; and the latter, unwilling to part in bitterness, even with 
such as he, relented somewhat from the austerity which had for some 
time ‘marked his intercourse with the elder friar. They took their 
meals again in common, and with a greater show of sociality. 
The day so anxiously expected, both by the murderer and one of his 
victims, at length arrived, and the three Cordeliers were seated at their 
evening meal, which they always ate at an early hour. . Wine was before 
‘them, in separate bottles, and each had a motive for drinking freely. It 
need not be said that Laloubiére had drugged the liquor of his two cont- 
‘panions ; that of Father Ferrier slightly, as a little would suffice.to 
stupify him, while in the bottle of Father Touche he had’ poured the re- 
mainder of the narcptic mixture. It might poison, or only stupify him, 
he cared not which ; the flames would keep the secret in either case. Its 
effects'were soon visible on both. Father Ferrier began to show symp- 
toms of drowsiness; the stronger constitution of the younger man strove 
against the violence of the dose, but finally yielded, and, pleading fatigue 
“(which he attributed to the excitement of the day, and thought would 
‘yield to'a brief interval of repose), Father Touche quitted the! refectory 
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A quarter of an hour afterwards, when Father Ferrier 

irs by Laloubiere's ear was glued to the door 

itory. _He heard him breathe deeply, and his eyes 
gleamed with exultation. From that sleep he should never awake ! 

But he was not content with oral evidence, he would satisfy his eyes 
also. He therefore the door and stole into the apartment. 
Father Touche was upon his grabat in all the hel ess of 

i Laloubiére looked round the room. On the floor was 
for travelling. In a half-opened drawer he per- 
ceived a bag of money knotted up for convenient removal. He took 
possession of both, and then descended with Jerome to the muniment- 
room of the convent, where the treasure was kept. The chest was 
opened, its contents abstracted and carried to the stable, where the horses 
procured by Father Touche were standing ready saddled, , The money 
was deposited in the saddle-bags, the valise strapped on, and then 
the last wicked act of these wicked men remained only to be accomplished. 
Jerome, carrying a lantern, led the way, closely followed by Laloubiére. 
They drew near the pile of faggots, when the Cordelier, taking the 
light from his companion’s hand, desired him to go to his dormito 
and fetch paper to kindle the flames. Some books were there, he sai 
which Jerome could easily find by feeling for them in a particular place ; 
they would answer the purpose. The servant departed. Laloubiére 
watched him till he entered the room, and then, with the speed of 
thought, setting fire to the pile, which needed only a candle beneath it 
to put it in a blaze, stole noiselessly to his dormitory, and double-locked 
the door with the key which he had previously left outside. So quickly 
was this done that Jerome, who was busily searching for the books, and 
making some noise himself in the attempt to find them, never heard the 
door close, nor was aware of the fact till he stumbled against it on his 
way out. He tried to open it, but in vain ;—he called through the key- 
hole to Laloubiére, thinking that an accident had caused its being shut, 
but the only reply he received was the loud crackle of the blazing faggots 
in the corridor. He threw the books upon the floor, and dashed at the 
door with all his might, forgetting that it opened inside ; suddenly he 
remembered this, and tried with both hands on the handle, and with one 
foot pressed aghinst the wall, till he bent himself almost double, to drag 
it open ;—it resisted all his efforts. He then ran to the window and 
w open the casement; it was barred so narrowly that in vain he tried 
to force himself through to drop to the ground outside at the risk of 
breaking his neck. In his despair he shouted for help, but the dormi- 
tories of the convent, which stood alone in a vast enclosure, were so 
situated that they looked out only on the gravier that borders the Du- 
rance, whence no assistance could come. Presently he thought he-heard 
a noise below ; he listened ; it was the clattering of horses’ feet. Lalou- 
biére was galloping from the convent. 

Meantime the flames extended; a thick smoke now filled the corridor 
and sought a vent through every cranny; the open window afforded a 
relief from the suffocating smell, and Jerome clung closely to the bars, 
but. he felt that it would not be long before the tire reached the room in 
which he was thus caged, like the Cordeliers m the adjoining dormitories. 
They, happy in their fate, were stupified with opium and unaware of 
their danger; he, on the other hand, was not only conscious of his peril, 
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but knew himself the guilty cause of it. ren ere Om oe of heart, 
with what miserable protestations, he promised a life of repentance if 
1. The echoes of his cries were the only answer to his insane sup- 

tions. 

The conflagration now raged; the old timbers of the corridor had 
caught; a broad furnace of t it from one end to the other; 
the doors peeled and crackled, the windows at each extremity were burst 
open, and, rushing high into the air, a pyramid of fire announced to the 
startled citizens of Sisteron the devastation that was at. work in the con- 
vent of the Cordeliers. 

There were others beside the inhabitants of Sisteron who witnessed. the 
scene from a distance. Two travellers on horseback, a man and a wo- 
man, were crossing the bridge of the Durance in the direction of the road 
to Gap at the moment the flames broke forth. The female reined her horse 
in, and uttered an exclamation of mingled fear and astonishment, but a 
brief and impetuous reply, rendered only in a hoarse whisper, chided the 
delay ; they turned their horses’ heads to the north and were soon out of 
sight, while from the southern gates of the town the people flocked to 
render assistance. How little did one of those riders know who was her 
companion ; how little did she dream that the man she loved was perish- 
ing in that terrible blaze ! 

Yet such was his dreadful fate! Stupified by the drug he had swallowed, 
Father Touche was suffocated in his heavy sleep. His body was found 
on the stone floor of his dormitory calcined to a cinder, while, by one of 
those accidents which defy analysis, the fire spared the apartment in 
which Father Ferrier lay. Jerome too was saved, but by the aid of those 
from without, who planted ladders against the windows and broke away 
the bars which kept him prisoner. He was borne to the ground almost 
delirious with fear, and those who heard him utter denunciations on the 
head of Father Laloubiére at first ascribed what he said to the ravings of 
madness. But it soon became apparent that he was consistent in his ac- 
cusations, and as he grew calmer he told his story with all the stedfastness 
of truth. Collateral circumstances came in aid: Laloubiére’s empty 
chamber, which was entered when the fire was quenched, and the open 
chest in the muniment-room, made. it clear to the authorities that a great 
crime had been committed. 

The manner of Laloubiére’s escape was told by Jerome, though he 
could not explain the disappearance of both the horses. He accounted 
for it, at last, by the fact that each was loaded with the stolen property. 
But the watchers on the citadel had, by the light of the conflagration, 
noticed two mounted figures on the bridge at a most unusual hour, and 
the roused dwellers of the faubourg had heard the clatter of horses’ 
hoofs on the road to Gap. The key to the direction which Laloubiére 
had taken was now given—but who was his companion? A guide, pro- 
bably, whom he had hired. At all events the truth would speedily be 
known, for a party of mounted gendarmerie was instantly sent off in hot 
haste to pursue the fugitives, and bring them back to Sisteron. 

A friar and a peasant-girl, but little used to riding, were not likely 
to outstrip the winds in their flight; nor is it any wonder, therefore, 
that they had barely travelled three leagues before the gendarmes were 
close behind them. In spite of the circumstances, which counselled as 
little conversation as possible, Madeleine felt surprised at the brevity of 
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ch of her companion, and at the rare intervals at which he spoke ; 
|deeeption, which was favoured by the darkness of the night, and 

the’ similarity of height and costume between Laloubiére ‘and her lover, 
was not removed. Some notable occurrence was necessary to enlighten 

They had paused to breathe their steeds, after a sharp ascent, wher 
Laloubiére turned his head and listened. He heard the measured yet 
rapid tread of trained horsemen, and the violence of his nature found 
vent in a passionate exclamation. 

* Malediction !” he cried; “les gueux sont 4 nos trousses. Sauvons- 
nous !” : 

He spurred his horse at a bank as he spoke, but the animal, unwillin 
to leave the high road to which it had been bred, refused to take it, an 
Laloubiére was thrown heavily over the —— Madeleine, frightened 
at the accident which followed, dismounted hastily, and rushed towards 
the fallen man. But she had scarcely reached him before she found her- 
self surrounded by gendarmes, the leader of whom called out loudly to 
surrender in the name of the king. ‘Their surprise was great when 
they found a woman in company with the object of their pursuit; but 
it was nothing compared to hers when she discovered by their exclama- 
tions that her fellow fugitive was the Cordelier Laloubiére. 

- « The villain was only stunned by the fall, and his first effort, when 
restored to consciousness, was to attempt to fly; but the strong grasp of 
two gendarmes held him) as if in a vice, and prevented his stirring. He 
fiercely interrogated them as to the cause of his detention. 

“ Of what am I accused?” he demanded, ‘‘that you dare to lay violent 
hands on a brother of the holy order of St. Francis?” 

‘Of robbery, of incendiarism, and of murder,” was the stern reply of 
the leader of the gendarmes. 

“‘ Add also,” said another of the party, who had charge of Madeleine, 
‘‘of violating his religious vow.” 

‘*Tl y a bien assez pour le faire pendre,” observed a third, by way of 
comment. 

Laloubiére remained silent under these accusations, but Madeleine, 
recovered in some degree from her first astonishment, exclaimed,— 

‘Gentlemen, I'take Heaven to witness I am guiltless of all complicity 
in the crimes of this monster. I knew not till now who was my com- 

on.” 

“A likely thing,” said the brigadier: “a woman travels at night with 
a fugitive fom justice, equipped like him for flight, and yet knows 
nothing at all about him !” 

Madeleine wrung her hands and wept in bitterness of spirit. 

“T am rightly served,” she murmured, “for abandoning my father. 
But to be thought the accomplice of a robber, a murderer—it is too 
horrible! Gracious God! how has all this happened? What can have 
befallen Gabriel ?—how came this wretch to be his substitute?” Then, 
pointing to Laloubiére, she said to the brigadier, ‘This man can, if he 
will, prove my entire innocence.” : 

* A la bonne heure,” replied the officer; “ but it must be in a court of 
justice. “We can’t take depositions on the high road at midnight,” 

“The party now moved towards Sisteron, a gendarme riding on each 
side of the prisoners. Madeleine abandoned herself to despair at the 

















shame which she feared awaited her. Her maiden fame for ever blighted, 
her neglect of filial duty exposed, her seeming association with the 
guilty friar—all these things weighed upon her brain, and stung her 
almost. to madness. Laloubiére gave no outward demonstration of his 
thoughts, but preserved an inflexible silence, until the party came close 
to the town, when he desired to speak to the brigadier. 

‘¢ You have accused me,” he said, ‘“‘of murder. Of whose death am 
I supposed to be guilty?” 

“Of that of Father Touche, one of your brother Cordeliers,” replied 
the gendarme. ‘‘ The servant Jerome has confessed that you drugged 
him with laudanum, and afterwards fired the convent, hoping to burn all 
within. it. But le bon,Dieu has permitted that. only one should perish. 
Father Touche is the sole victim.” 

- © Father Touche thenis dead?” cried Laloubiére, in a tone of exultation. 


“Say that again.” 
‘‘ Why should I repeat a fact only too certain? He is dead, I tell you 


—murdered by your contrivance.” 

“You hear that, Madeleine,” said Laloubiére, turning to the unfortu- 
nate girl. 

“1 do,” she replied ; “ and grieve to think any man should die in such 
a manner, though I know nothing of him.” 

“‘ Indeed !” said Laloubiére, significantly. “Did youever know any 
one of the name of Gabriel ?” 

‘¢ Gabriel !”’ she almost shrieked; ‘ what of him?—can you speak of 
him ?” 

“ Enough for your purpose,” answered the Cordelier, with cold malig- 
nity. ‘Listen, Madeleine: Gabriel and Father Touche were the same 

rson !” 

Madeleine gazed fixedly on the speaker for one long moment, and 
then her agony burst forth in a wild cry. The dreadful secret was now 
revealed. Her lover was the murdered Cordelier. There was no hope 
left on this side the grave. 

The party had just reached a rocky height bordering the Duranee, 
where are’still to be seen the remains of an ancient bridge, carried away 
some centuries ago by the fury of the swollen river, which, confined in its 
bed at this spot, rages below at a distance of upwards of a hundred feet 
of sheer precipitous descent. The gorge is known throughout the coun- 
try by the name of the Puits d'’Enfer. 

Madeleine’s cry startled the horse of the gendarme who rode beside 
her nearest the precipice. The rider reined him up, in momentary fear 
lest he should swerve. That instant decided Madeleine’s fate. Support- 
ing herself on the flat board which had rudely served for a stirrup, she 
rose from her seat, and, extending her arms towards heaven, while on 
the night-air floated the words ‘‘ Adieu! mon pére!’’ she plunged over 
the parapet, and, before the party could leap from their horses to gaze 
after her, her mangled body was swept away by the rushing waters of 


the Durance! 








Antoine Gantelme did not long survive his daughter; but he, died in 
the firm belief of her innocence: a belief in which there were very few to 


share ; for people love rather to cherish the memory of a great erime 
than suffer charity. to efface it. 
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capital punishment of a Franciscan friar. 


i y true. Laloubiére was saved from death to be trans- 
ferred to a convent of his order at Coni, in Piedmont, where he suffered 


imprisonment for more than twenty years. That dreary interval, how- 
ever, awoke in him no repentance; the wickedness of his heart was 


The i revolution, which swept away so many monastic esta- 
blishments, even beyond the territory of France, released Laloubiére, 
then a man of sixty years of age, and cast him again upon the world. 
He found his way to Lyons, became affiliated with the most violent of 
the revolutionary clubs, was afterwards a terrorist of the most sanguinary 
hue in Paris, and finally met his well-deserved fate on the Place de la 


Gréve. 
The bloody knife of justice never severed the head of a viler criminal 


than that of the Cordelier of Sisteron. 








PARIS AND THE PARISIANS. 


Tue Parisians have not yet reaped all the fruits of their revolutionary 
orgies. Every one is uncertain as to the future ; mistrust is in every 
mind ; there is no confidence in things as they exist, in public institu- 
tions, or established authority ; business cannot recover its pristine 
healthy tone ; financial embarrassments increase daily. Only one thing 
is certain, which is, that every one is working in his own way, directly 
or indirectly, in preparing for the entombment of the Republic. The 
farce of establishing the supremacy of a state of things founded upon 
insurrection, by a solemn condemnation of the insurrectionists of the 
day before, is enacted in vain; every one sees through so shallow a 
device. Thwarted by the assembled legion of representatives, the Presi- 
dent dismisses the whole ministerial body, and elects one of a more 
servile character, without bettering his position; nor can he expect 
to place himself in independence, unless he and his ministry are made 
to act apart from the Assembly, or, trying a last coup d'état, he 
assumes a sole and irresponsible power. But should Louis Napoleon 
strive to attain so unenviable a pre-eminence prematurely, the result 
will be an inevitable struggle. In such a sanguinary collision, when, 
as on most previous occasions since the dethronement of the Orleans 
dynasty, questions of power and authority have to be established in 

e streets, each party will endeavour to avail itself of the military, 
of the National Guard, or of the Red Republicans. So rapid are 
the movements on the treacherous stage of French politics, that, at 
the very moment that the judges of the land, assembled at Versailles, 
are condemning to transportation no less than seven members of the 











Legislative Assembly, and an officer high in command in the . 
the President is Pi Sy Np TI lee mR 
of Belle Isle, letting loose society a body of desperadoes— 
tools at the hand of the highest bidder. Louis Napoleon is evidently 
anxious in the coming struggle to rally round him the army and the 
Backed by such forces, he will set the Assembly at defiance ; 
the other leading political parties will take advantage of the confusion 
that will ensue to foster even Red Republicanism, if it can tend ulti- 
mately to their advancement; and the time is not very far distant which 
may either reassemble the High Court of Justice, or raise the head of 
the French Republic to a loftier station. | 

The condition of that society in which the most striking and singular 
events of the day are being enacted cannot but be to all a subject of 
deep interest. There are no effects without a cause, and the social con- 
dition which brought about the insurrections of 1848 and 1849, and 
which may be renewed in 1850, cannot but be suggestive of deep thought 
to the philosopher and the politician, indeed to every reflecting man. 
A work, of which the first volume was published some short time 
back and the second more recently, by an observing and intelligent 
foreigner, M. Charles de Forster, and which, at first called “‘ Quinze Ans 
& Paris,” had subsequently its title changed to “ Paris et les Parisiens,” 
has afforded us an unusual opportunity of stepping as it were for a 
moment from the arena of political action down into the bosom of socie 
itself, into the midst of the great crowd of Paris, or apart with the differ- 
ent members of that strange body. The sum of each man’s existence 
is made up of details insignificant in themselves, but which, when consi- 
dered as acting upon masses, assume a significance and a character that 
cannot be too highly appreciated. “There is nothing in the life of the 
Parisian that is not deserving of study, for his luxuries as well as his 
cares, his pleasures as well as his business, are made to assume more 
or less of a political character. Some features of the Parisian character 
are so prominent, more especially the self-exaggeration of each individual, 
producing national glorification among the mass, that the stranger who 
smiles at first is himself gradually carried away, and seldom fails, after 
a short time, to be convinced with all around him that there is nothing 
so great, nothing so worthy, nothing so magnificent as Paris and the 
Parisians! This is the case, it must be stated beforehand, with our other- 
wise intelligent authority M. Forster. He is carried away by the current 
even at the onset, when he allows himself to be committed to so unphilo- 
sophical a mistake, so cardinal an error, as that which obtains with every 
Parisian when he puts forward change as progress. 

“‘ Who,” exclaims M. de Forster, “can aver that the Paris of the mor- 
row shall be the Paris of to-day? that the great metropolis of 1830 
resembles that of 1849? Everything changes, everything perishes and 
revives under a new form, in this extraordinary city, completing the work 
of the past, enlarging, the arena of the future, but marching always, ever 
marching onwards !” It is evident that M. Forster does not think that it 
is possible to go backwards; yet history presents no less curious than 
striking instances of changes not being always progress. According to 
Forster Paris is the centre from whence radiate upon the world the most 
generous, the most social, andthe most philosophical ideas. To Paris belongs 
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the exclusive honour of taking the initiative of all that has been aecom- 
plished in Europe that has been really progressive, of all that has profited 
to civilisation and to humanity. France is the country of liberty par ex- 
cellence, and in that respect it stands by itself and alone. ‘“ England,” 
adds" Forster, “ by her geographical position, her religious tendencies, 
and the very spirit of her organisation, has never been able to impress the 
world with that universal impetus which leads to the realisation of the 
greatest good—liberty.” 

Among the changes lately effected by this wonderful nation, at the 
sacrifice of thousands of lives, two have been from a constitutional mo- 
narchy to an irresponsible republic, and from an irresponsible republic to a 
presidency or dictatorship, which openly proclaims the anarchy that pre- 
vails, the necessity of the single direction of a firm character, and that 
the name of Napoleon is a complete programme in itself. Is this progress? 
Are these the conquests in constitutional government so much boasted 
of ?—the fulfilment of the social problem to be solved to the profit 
of all—property divided, places open to the deserving, to the seclusion 
of all castes? The other day the Parisian friends of the “ peace move- 
ment,” which, as one of progress, must have originated in Paris, were, 
according to M. Bastiat, the only representative who crossed the Manche in 
favour of a vague but generous object, to be summoned by the electric 
telegraph, but it was discovered—and the fact, says M. Bastiat, has not 
a little astonished our neighbours—that in France the electric telegraph 
is not at the disposal of the French! Yet this is the country of liberty 
par excellence, and which in that respect stands by itself and alone! If 
egotism is liberty, and change progress, most nance the Parisians enjoy 
an abundant share of both. 

It is, as before said, the tone of exaggeration pervading Paris— 
which applies to everything in public or private life, in the café and the 
theatre, in literature, art, and politics—that imparts to the place one of 
its most peculiar features. Every one brings to the common mass his own 
prejudices. He defends them obstinately, and never yields what he con- 
siders'to be his right—his convictions. The one great prejudice inseparable 
from a Parisian is, that everything in his city is superior to anything 
elsewhere. The shops surpass even those of the shopkeeping nation close 
by; the walks and passages are unequalled; the cookery famed through- 
out Europe; the men the politest and wittiest of mankind ; the women 
the best dressed and the prettiest ; the libraries wondrous; the conser- 
vatory and opera unrivalled; the artists and authors incomparable; the 
orators supereloquent ; the doctors and learned men omniscient; the army 
—especially the National Guard—irresistible ; the very pickpockets and 
theives ennobled by their dexterity, ingenuity, and civility. These 
facts are so impressed upon the stranger, iad in so civil yet so reso- 
lute a manner, by every one and at every corner, that other and less 
egotistical natures soon succumb, and are carried away by the great 
self-congratulatory torrent. 

If the reader cares to disport himself for a time in this vortex, M. Forster 
is just the person to afford him an excellent opportunity of doing so. 
Much—some will say a great deal too much—has been already written 
about Paris; M. Forster will prove to you the contrary, and that 
even the cent et un have not been able to depict their own countrymen 
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in all the various phases which so kaleidoscopic a society presents to the 
observer. M, Forster informs us, in the first place, that there are two 
kinds of society in Paris: one, with which it is impossible to mix without 
the best introductions; and a second, which he tells us opens its doors to 
any stranger of good appearance—that is to say, who possesses a black 
coat, japanned boots, straw-coloured gloves, and a riband (no matter 
what order—a freemason’s will do) at his button-hole. A lady between 
two ages, generally the widow of a magistrate or a field-officer, the inti- 
mate friend of a deputy, having some influence in ministerial circles, 
and whose acquaintance the stranger has made by accident, will intro- 
duce him into this kind of society. In return for such an act of con- 
descension, the stranger is expected to waltz and polk almost inces- 
santly ; for the lady between two ages, M. Forster tells us, is passionately 
devoted to this kind of exercise, 

The Frenchman, M. Forster assures us, is perfect in his conduct to 
strangers; his heart occupies a lofty position; his blood flows warmly ; 
his head is easily excited; everything, with him, must be done at once, 
for he is easily discouraged; he is quick, but not patient; brilliant in 
conversation, but not profound in philosophy: he arranges his time so 
as to enjoy three times as much life as a German: he dresses as he 
likes, and carries the fashion everywhere: gallantry is his chief occu- 

ation, nor does he in any way trouble himself what. direction it takes. 
he exquisite politeness of olden times (M. Forster says) is now going 
by. ‘The new generation look upon the manners of the past as un- 
worthy of independent men. The abuse of tobacco he also asserts to 
have a most pernicious effect. It seems, he says, as if the smoke of 
that noxious weed has the property of tarnishing the lustre of good 
manners. 

‘“‘ La femme régne en France” is an old and accredited opinion, which 
M. Forster has the singular intrepidity to replace by the statement that 
“La femme est un meuble bien utile en France.” So ungallant an 
aphorism is softened down by encomia on the sex of the most flatter- 
ing description. The Frenchwoman, M. Forster avers, is one of the 
most delicious creations of the world, and holds, without question, 
the first place among the women of all nations. In Paris, every woman, 
ugly or pretty, is in possession of advantages which can scarcely be ob- 
tained elsewhere by a distinguished education. She has also far more 
talent and readiness than her husband; and hence it is that in a certain 
class, among shopkeepers and small households, everything is left to the 
woman, and there she reigns absolute. 

A chapter upon the climate of Paris is neither so long nor so didactic 
as those upon the Parisian and the Parisienne. As a résumé of the 
whole, it would appear that winter is the most stirring and noisy 
epoch ; spring, the most musical ; summer, the most empty ; autumn, 
the most melancholy. Winter is given up to pleasure, spring to the 
arts, summer to study, autumn to idleness or to emigration. In winter, 
the Parisiennes are seductive; in spring, romantic; in summer, specula- 
tive; in autumn, tourists. 

It is pretty generally admitted that no other nation, except Rome 
at the period of its decline, has carried the art of cookery to such 
perfection as the Parisians. The exaggeration that exists in every- 
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thing, from dress to politics, attains its acme in the practices and the 
literature of the cuisine. We need not go abroad to seek for examples 
of the alinost extraordinary enthusiasm and devotion with which the 
genuine professor regards this art. No really inspired man can ever 

of a new gastronomic creation in the calm language of ordin 
life. Vatel is ever in his mind; Caréme in his head; Brillat Savayin 
at his fingers’ ends. 

M. Forster places in the category of the aristocracy of the cuisine 
Véefour, Véry, the Café du Perigord, and the Café Corazza, in the Palais 
Royal; the Maison Dorée, the Café Riche, the Café Anglais, and the 
Cafe de Foy, on the Boulevards, where are also the Cafe de Paris and 
the Café de la Madeleine, deans of the faculty of cookery. 

After these scientific establishments, whose chefs are better paid than bankers 
or ambassadors, come those restaurants which, without having a European or 
even a Parisian reputation, which is the same thing, still enjoy a kind of renown, 
and that generally for some speciality. Such are the restaurants of the Boulevard 
du Temple: Deffieux, renowned for the freshness of its marée ; the Cadran Bleu, 
for its matrimonial repasts ; the Vendanges de Bourgogne, for its private cabinets ; 
Pestel, rue des Frondeurs, for its dinners, termed 4 la Union des Nations, organised 
and presided over by M. Jullien, of Paris ; Philippe, rue Montorgueil, for oysters; 
the Italians Biffi, for macaronis ; and Broggi, for cételettes 4 la Milanaise and the 
polenta ; Vachette, Boulevard Poissonniére, for its soles au gratin; Champeaux, 
Place de la Bourse, for its garden; Lemardelay, restaurateur to the corpora- 
tions, &c. 

Next on the list come the restaurants at two francs and thirty-two 
sous. ‘The rooms are well furnished, the linen perfectly clean, the plate 
and crystal everything that can be desired, the cellars well supplied; and 
Brillat Savarin asserts that any one who knows how to choose his 
dishes can dine very well at this price. M. Forster remarks, that to eat 
such a dinner at home as can be obtained in the Palais Royal for two 
francs, it would be necessary to spend four or five thousand francs (1601. 
to 200/.) a-year upon the kitchen only. The best restaurants at two 
francs are, ead Halatravant, Tavernier, Richard, and Harbain, in 
the Palais Royal. The first two give soup, four dishes at the con- 
sumer’s choice, dessert, half a bottle of wine, and pain a discrétion. The 
others only give three dishes. The stranger may dine equally well for 
the same money at Richard’s, Galerie Colbert, and at Masson’s, Pas- 
sage des Panoramas. For small incomes it is always better to dine at 
a given price than by the carte. 

In every quarter of Paris eating-houses are to be met with, having 
more or less ambitious designations—as the little Vatel, the great Vatel, 
the little Véry, the little Véfour. At these houses, for the sum of 9d., 
soup, two dishes of meat, dessert, a pint of wine, and bread, may be 
obtained, the same as at Flicoteau’s, the chief restaurant of the Quar- 
tier Latin, for 6d. The curiosity of the thing is how this is done 
—how dishes of meat can be served up at a penny a plate, and soup 
at a halfpenny. M. Forster gives the following explanation of this 
mystery :— 

The restaurants of the first class are obliged, unless they would wish to sacri- 
fice their reputations, to have everything as fresh as possible. As they charge 
accordingly, it is not of much importance that they also make their purchases at 
ahigh figure. But their stock not being ail consumed the same day, and not 


being able to serve it up again the next, they make arrangements with the 
restaurants at two francs to take all that is superfluous; for that which may 
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not be good enough for the gourmet who pays thirty or forty francs for his din- 
ner may appear delicious to the less fastidious who pay two. This exchange of 
produce does not stop here. The third day the refuse of the two-franc dinner 
goes to repair the forces of consumers at 9d. a-head, and on the fourth or fifth the 
refuse of the refuse is to be met with in the form of arlequin at the open-air 
restaurants. 

- To those who may not have followed Rodolphe in his cap-and-blonse 
disguises, or have perused Jacques Arago’s picturesque sketches of the 
Parisian pauper, it may be necessary to explain that arlequin is the name 
given to the refuse of kitchens, mixed indiscriminately. Everything is 
to be met with in this disgusting compound—bones badly gnawed, legs of 
fowls, backbones and heads of fish, with lumps of fat. The arleguin 
may be seen to advantage in the street called the Marche Neuf, which, 
after passing the lugubrious Morgue, leads to the cathedral of Notre 
Dame. It would appear, from the above statement, that a stranger can- 
not dine in Paris unless he expends upwards of a pound upon his dinner. 
If he takes refuge in a restaurant at two francs, he only gets the refuse 
of the more opulent purveyors. There is much cause for self-congratu- 
lation in feeling that this system does not exist in London, where, at 
any respectable eating-house, the soles are fresh, simple roast and boiled 
meats never twice cooked, and neither fish, flesh, nor fowl tainted or 
corrupt. There is in this respect a manifest advantage in English 
cookery over the French, as made dishes facilitate too much the opera- 
tions and disguises exposed by M. Forster. 

Cafés, which in Paris take precedence of bakers and grocers in number 
and in luxury of aspect, originated with one Pascal, an Armenian. The 
most renowned of the cafés of olden time was that of the Rue de 
l’Ancienne Comédie, where the terrible Encyclopedists used to meet. 
Madame de Sevigné said, “ Racine and coffee will pass by ;” but, upon 
this occasion, that clever lady did not speak as a prophet. In the present 
day the Café de Paris and Café Anglais take precedence of all others. 
The Cafés de Mulhousen and de l’Europe are most frequented by 
merchants ; the Cafés Lemblin and Foy by Liberals and Bonapartists ; 
the Cafes Ture and Régence by chess and domino players. The 
Parisian, so zealous in the search without for what he probably 
cannot find at home, insists upon the leading cafes having beautiful 
dames de comptoir. But even these have become so rare, that the 
apparition of a star of any magnitude in a café necessitates the inter- 
ference of the police to keep order among the crowd who rush to the shrine 
of the new beauty. The dame de comptoir, M. Forster tells us, always 
in the same position, soon fades away, and dies the victim of her beauty, 
or flies to some distant country with a rich boyard, or a chevalier d’in- 
dustrie qui en spécule. 

The garcons receive their wages from the frequenters, ‘ because, 
every Frenchman being equal before the law and free, he will not ex- 
change that liberty for the salary of one, which would be an humilia- 
tion!” It is surprising to find a foreigner, for M. Forster appears to be 
a Pole, thus prostituting his judgment before the prejudices of a Parisian 
valet. If all men considered the service of another inconsistent with 
liberty and civilisation, and beneath the dignity of manhood, all would 
be masters, and want and barbarity would take the place of production 


and riches. 
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“If there be a city,” says M. Forster, ‘‘ most spoken of in the world, 
it is most assuredly Paris; and if in that city there is an edifice most fami- 
liar to strangers, it is, without contradiction, the Palais Royal.” To such 
a preamble naturally follow exaggerated descriptions of the wealth, the in- 
dustry, and the decorations of this splendid caravanserai, itself a city within 
a city. Doors and windows of Bohemian glass display behind them riches 
that dazzle the beholder ! Corcelet’s is ‘“‘a sanctuary of taste.”” Maisonneuve 
has no rival, except Fenoux on the opposite side, in the manufacture of 
superb portfolios. Money-changers exhibit piles of gold and prodigious 
heaps of bank-notes. Aubrey beats the English in the temper of his 
steel. Here are innumerable jewellers to satisfy the most exquisite or the 
most extravagant tastes, The crystal staircase at Lahoche’s is celebrated 
even in Cochin China. Imitation never before attained the degree of 
perfection attested by the wigs of Richard. Sakoski is enthroned 
among shoes of unparalleled make. Everything that flies in the air or 
swims in the sea isto be obtained at Chevet’s. In fact, everything is 
surpassing in its way, and M. Forster’s descriptions are like the glare and 
sparkle of the little lamps and tinsel of the panorama at the Coliseum. 

Among the Parisian tailors Jean de Bourgogne is said to be the first 
who felt im its full significance that life was not long enough to enable 
one person to study all the parts which constitute a gentleman’s dress. 
Convinced of this great fact, he concentrated his whole powers, his almost 
unrivalled genius upon the waistcoat, as Mr. Sheriff Nicol, in our own 
capital, had the shrewdness to do upon the paletot; he devoted to it 
years of study ; he made himself thoroughly acquainted with the anatomy 
of the chest, and with the structure of its bony case; he sounded the 
problem of its geometrical relations with a sphere ; and he succeeded in 
designing a waistcoat deemed a chef-d’euvre. So wondrous a success 
in a speciality was not lost upon others, any more than Nicol’s or 
Grandjean’s paletots have been without rivals. Renard and Vitit have 
devoted themselves to pantaloons, Humann and Chevreuil are most dis- 
tinguished for coats, Velter for paletots. 

There are few Parisians who are acquainted with all Paris, but the 
heavy duty that is levied by the municipality upon wines and spirits 
brought into the town has caused an infinite number of wine-shops to 
spring up outside the walls at every outlet, and thither crowds of the 
middle and lower classes repair, especially on Sundays and Mondays. 
The tricks resorted to to pass spirits into the city without paying the 
duty are often very ingenious. Sometimes it is @ man with a hump, a 
Norman with a high bonnet, or a lady en famille. Uvon one occasion 
the lynx eyes of the ‘gabelons” were for a long time blinded by a lady 
who took a daily walk accompanied by a fat pug-dog which she led with 
a string on its exit, but the poor little thing, getting tired with its 
walk, was always carried back into town. Unfortunately, one day, a 
guardian of the gate offered a bone to the dog, who, insensible to the 
proferred politeness, did not even turn towards the donor. This excited 
so much curiosity that the dog was examined, and turned out to be 
a tin case in the form of a quadruped, covered with dog-skin. It 
is needless to say that the living pet was daily taken back by another 
gate. A party once succeeded in introducing a very considerable quan- 
tity of wine and spirits into the city without paying duty, by hiring two 
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houses, one within the walls, the other without, and establishing a sub- 
terranean communication between the two, 

M. Forster gives a graphic description of la fille du peuple, whose 
whole coquetterie is limited to the kerchief which she ties round her head, 
not only with a certain elegance, but even so as to communicate to her 
naturally quick and intelligent look a truly picturesque aspect. The 
bouquetiére is a step in advance of the fille du peuple. One’ of her 
tricks, and not an uncommon one, is to watch a stranger who attends 
any public place, more especially balls or concerts, in company with a 
lady. The bouguetiére ascertains in a few minutes the extent of the 
intimacy existing between the parties; she soon makes her way up and 
forces a bouquet upon the lady, who seldom refuses, leaving the neophyte 
to disburse the trifling expense. The gallantry of the latter is, however, 
sorely tried, when the bouquetiére, with trembling hand, and a look so 
earnest, so deep, as to make him apprehend that he has inspired an unfor- 
tunate passion, asks ten or twelve francs for a winter rose or a few violets. 
Some ladies share profits with the bouquetiéres, and the same flowers are 


often sold the same evening several times. For these and various other 
reasons, it is well for the stranger to beware of the fair Louquetiéres 
of Paris. 

The life of the Parisienne is for the most part made up of the minute 
details of dress. The most refined taste cannot discover anything to 
find fault with in the pretty woman’s toilette. There are among them 
many who accept presents, who will receive bank-notes or permit 
their rooms to be superbly furnished, but without exacting such a tribute 
to their charms. Their sole object is to amuse themselves, to intrigue, 
to write letters whose orthography is anything but orthodox, and to shine 
in public balls. While one devotes life to dress, the other makes a se- 
condary consideration of the toilette; while the one is spirituelle, the other 
is adorably stupid--she remembers words that she does not understand, 
and uses them in the wrong sense. She is essentially gourmande, and not 
very particular, being generally devoted to alamode-beef and haricots, 
which she will ask for with a serious face at Véry’s or the Cafe de Paris. 

There are pretty Parisiennes who delight in disorder. ‘These are an 
amusing class to study. Penetrate to the domicile of one of these pets of 
the Parisians, and you will find her bracelets under the table, her hose on 
the chimney-piece, her gloves in a pot of preserves, and her comb by the 
side of an Italian cheese. She knows the fourth part of a tune on the 
piano, and three-fourths of a ballad, which she sings night and day to a 
wrong tune. She is always speaking of her father, who was a field 
officer in the time of the Empire, or drum-major in the National Guard. 
She is not so affectionate to her mother, who generally looks to the 
housekeeping, and who receives from her loving daughter three sous 
a-weck to purchase snuff. She is not, however, always parsimonious ; 
when she is in funds she gives her old shoes to her mother, and buys her a 
shawl for seven francs fifty centimes. If you perceive a half-burnt cigar 
on the table, it is she who has smoked it—a gold-headed cane, it is her 
father’s—a pair of boots, they are fora masquerade. Any other accidental 
fragments of male attire—they are for theatrical purposes. If you stumble 
accidentally upon a gentleman advanced in years, it is her godfather, 


who wishes to settle her in life. 


There is a district of Paris called the Quartier Latin, La Sorbonne, 
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the schools of law and medicine, the Collége de France, are its chief 
places. This learned district, as its name implies, is tenanted by the 
studious youth, the hope of France, and the future glory of this fine coun- 
try. It is there that this studious a gives itself up to scientific 
occupations, such as playing billiards, blowing horns, smoking pipes, and 
now and then, by way of change, attending lectures. 

It will be readily understood that a youth with such serious occupations 
cannot look after his domestic affairs, his boots, and shirts: these artistic 
cares devolve upon the fair person who shares his bifsteaks, his monthly 
allowance, and even in his monthly studies. There have been many 
Parisiennes of this class who could pass an examination in descriptive or 
general anatomy orin public law. These liaisons —mariages du treiziéme 
arrondissement, as they are called—are made at the bals of the Prado or 
the Chaumiére, sometimes over a choppe of beer and the inevitable 
échaudés, but punch and ices are most influential. 

Some idea may be gathered from these revelations of the Quartier 
Latin as to the moral of the French student. Is it surprising that at the 
moment of insurrection the students should rush down to the affray and 
add to the ranks of the insurgents? It is now well known that amongst 
the 15,000 prisoners cast into the forts or buried in the caverns of the 
Tuileries after the affairs of June, were many hundred medical students. 
Many have never been heard of since those terrible days, while the ma- 
jority, without the shadow of trial or judgment, condemned by the mili- 
tary tribunals, were transferred to the pontons and thence transported to 
Africa. No wonder that even French parents hesitate to expose their 
children to a residence in Paris during these troubled times. An eye- 
witness, describing the opening of the present session on the 2nd of 
November, says that the hospitals are full of patients, but the hotels 
on the contrary are empty of students, and for the most part tenanted 
by their masters alone, a very unprofitable species of occupancy. Here 
and there a lank American, or a stray English doctor, may be seen ; but 
that’ once busy and joyous quarter is now comparatively a desert; hardly 
a French student is to be met with in its once crowded streets, and the 
establishments which they were wont to support are closed or rapidly 
falling into decay. 

When we consider that in the great human ant hill, yclept Paris, every 
morning some 50,000 persons rise up without knowing how they are to 
dine, it will not be surprising that there are among them many who 
follow industries sans nom. We do not allude here to the slothful 
cowardly reprobate of the lower, or rather lowest, class of human beings, 
but to the chevalier d’industrie of a higher order. 

Turn now and contemplate that man, elegant, distingué—so perfectly amiable, 
so agreeable in his manners. A riband of some order of merit adorns the button- 
hole of his coat, the cut of which is irreproachable. The most charming smile 
lingers upon his lips; his profile is at once graceful and refined; his look pene- 
trating, yet mild. Nothing can be done without him; he is one at every hunting- 
party, at races, bals, and soirées. He shakes hands with deputies and with influ- 
ential journalists; he is upon the best terms with magistrates and bankers, and 
sometimes dines with a minister. His horses are quoted on the “ turf;” his stories 
repeated in the minor journals. He is tutoyéd by dancers and actresses, adored by 
their méres, whose confident and counsellor he is. He carries from house to house, 
from green-room to green-room, the scandal of the day, the broken or the projected 


liaisons, the quarrels, the treacheries, and the makings-up. A good horseman, & 
skilful: player, versed in the knowledge of diamonds and precious stones, he bets 
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at every word. As soon as a great lord, a wealthy tourist, the heir to a great 
name and fortune makes his appearance on the Boulevard de Gand, or under the 
arcades of the Rue de Rivoli, he picks up an acquaintance with him, invites him ap- 
parently to a fire-side supper, from which he prudently withdraws at the dessert. 

Yet this man is the habitué of the clubs, the dandy, the peaflower of our golden 
youth. He is called fami de ceur ! 


It is not surprising that, in a city where luxury is paramount, the 
most common description of swindling practised is at the expense of 
keepers of hotels, restaurants, and cafés. The Parisian has a strange 
belief in fabulous wealth. Hence it is that millionnaire is his favourite ex- 
pression, and every wealthy Englishman is in his eyesa milord. It is also 
to be attributed, as before said, to the circumstance that a great part of the 
business of Paris is simply engaged in supplying the demands of pleasure 
or luxury. All the tricks of the Parisians have a local stamp—some pro- 
minent feature or other essentially French. Sometimes it is an “illustrious 
emigrant,” or “a great political victim,” pressing to his bosom a cross of 
immense value, only remnant of a vast fortune, the gift of a potentate. He 
is obliged to part with it, but he does so with tears of grief and heartrending 
sighs ; he will sell it for nothing—a thousand francs! The cross, when ex- 
amined at a subsequent and more leisurely moment, is found to be worth 
thirty sous, and the distinguished victim of political events is a native of 
Pantin, where he has from time immemorial been an itinerant dealer in 
lucifers. Sometimes it is a Jady, who is handed out of a carriage by two 
footmen, and enters to select jewellery. Desiring the articles selected to 
be paid for by the duke her husband, she takes one of the foremen with 
her in her carriage, but escapes by the back door of an hotel. 

Speaking of crimes of a more serious nature, M. Forster says,— 





The neighbourhood of the canal is very dangerous at all times. He is a 
miserable wight who has to traverse that district alone by night. A stab is soon 
given; the silent waters are there, and receive the victim, who has not even time 
to cry for help. Of late the police has been so busy seeking for political conspirators, 
that the assassins have had it almost all their own way. Nocturnal ‘attacks in- 
creased in a frightful ratio. At last the institution of “ patrouilles grises,” ever 
moving on at short intervals, permitted those who were out late to get home 


without accident. 
It often happened that, when an act of assassination was committed, the 


cries of the victim were drowned in boisterous laughter. If by chance some one, 
wakened by the cries of murder, opened the window, he would only see a group 
of persons laughing at the top of their lungs. Perhaps one of them would say, 
“‘ Tais-toi donc, farceur; tu vas réveiller le quartier !” And he would shut his win- 
dow, fancying it was merely a set of drunkards; but the next morning a bloody 
corpse lying at his door would disclose with what cynical cruelty a murder had 
been committed. 


To turn to subjects of more general interest, M. Forster takes up the 
question of the republic in the threefold sense, whether such a form of 
government is in the nature of the country, if the French character can 
put up for any length of time with such a form, and whether the wishes 
of the nation go really along with it. The grievous sore whence springs 
the misery of the people M. Forster corsiders to be, the contempt into 
which every kind of power has fallen in France. What a theme 
to expatiate upon, and how true! In France, says M. Forster, rebel- 
lion against the law is so attractive to the majority, that when the 
most fantastic demands are not conceded at the moment, they are 
ready to follow out their principles of disorganisation at once to an 
extreme. Hence, he adds, will France be tossed about, unsettled, and un- 
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steady, till education has diffused among the masses respect for power. 
; 
This ma pees te many a state of things both difficult and tedious of 
cure. it rance must wait till education shall have taught its masses 
and the élite of the country respect for power, it has a long time to wait, 
and the interval cannot but be looked to with great . But it is 
not want of education. Capefigue explained the origin of this monstrous 
sore much more correctly when he traced it to the universities and the 
existing system of education. One of the directions most fatal to the 
executive which this tendency of the French to despise those-in power is 
made to assume is Ridicule. At the present moment/in France the most 
serious matters, the most noble actions, are made subjects of ridicule, 
and have no longer any. respect attached to them... The provisional 
government itself, with its unlimited powers, could not escape this fatal 
irit. Every name, however illustrious, is liable to be swallowed up in 
the same swamp in which the great and the insignificant, the glories 
and the shame of the country are alike engulfed. 

_As to the declaration of a republic at. the Hétel de Ville, M. Forster 
avers that it was received with a general stupefaction...The country 
“ laissa faire,” and M, Ledru-Rollin undertook to show by his commis- 
saries that raront a republic there was no safety, This stupor lasted 
for a sufficiently long time to induce a belief that the republic was a 
thing desired and accepted. All kinds of hopes and promises were also 
held forth by\the party in power, and the past was calumniated at, the 
expense of the future. Universal suffrage was to be the criterion of the 
national will, yet with it came the first disappointment. The nation had 
somewhat recovered the state of stupor into which it had been thrown— 
it felt that the existing state of things could not last, yet it was not 
willing to go to an extreme in opposing the republican party ; it con- 
tented itself with returning nearly an equal number of members to the 
ministerial and to the opposition benches, The experiment still did 
not succeed. Mistrust on one side, fear on the other, paralysed action, 
and kept every thing in suspense. The republic does not act, not be- 
cause, as the Montagnards. would have us believe, sufficiently revolu- 
tionary means are not put in force, but because it has not/been established 
ona congenial soil, ‘ La séve républicaine” (the republican sap), says 
M. Forster, “is wanting in France.” The Past in France belongs to the 
monarchy, with all its prestige, all its glories, and even all its vanities. 
To attempt, to establish another order of things in a country whose past 
reposes on totally different principles is an impossibility. To attempt to 
destroy the traditions of the past is to subjugate and oppress the majority 
of the nation to the benefit of a few. Wherever there is a yoke there is 
resistance, with conspiracies, struggles, and civil wars. Now Franee is 
essentially monarchical, both in respect to its traditions and in the. estima- 
tion, of yor classes, as es as in the vanities of its aristocracy. 

France, in. electing a president, rejected General. Cavaignac, although 
he rendered immense services to i in \the depa.iot June, only 
because he was too.republican. It gave six millions of. votes to Louis 
Napoleon Bona because he did not represent a republican. idea. 


eon Db 
uis, Philippe’s fall has not carried with it all the traditions of the past. 
mis as to whether the Monarchical or the Imperial principles 
ay revived, and how long, if once more brought to life, either 
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l enjoy, vigorous and undisputed power. Nous verrons. 
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SOAPEY SPONGE’S SPORTING TOUR, 
Cuaprer XXVIII. ‘ 


A WET EVENING. 


‘WE were nearly coming up from Hammersmith, where we live in a style 
of considerable elegance—not to say | —in a second-floor front—we 
were nearly coming up from Hammersmith, in one of Mr. Cloud’s omni- 
buses, to what is technically termed “ pitch into the printer,” for breaking 
off-where he did last month ; when, on referring to the manuscript, we came 
to.the conclusion that he could not have better described the long, pottering, 
driblet'of words that ensued, ere Messrs, Spraggon and Sponge got 
their intercourse up to anything like a “cry,” than by breaking off, and 

iving the reader @ month to rest upon it. They went so slow, and 

welt so long upon each observation, that it would have been almost im- 

ossible to give an idea of the lapse of time that ensued without publish- 
ing the best: part of a page blank, with here and there a cough, a hem, 
or a half-finished sentence. | 

At first they went about the pace of a couple of chess-players, and 
their passings and repassings of the bottle might have served for moves 
on the board. But though their tongues were somewhat tied, their 
minds were anything but idle. Sponge was thinking if there was any 
possibility of turning Jack to account; while Jack, on his part, was en- 
gaged in a most difhieult and delicate inquiry, whether it would not be 
possible to combine his future prospects under Lord Scamperdale’s will 
with his present interest of getting something by abating the Soapey 
nuisance by buying his horses on his lordship’s account. 

It may seem strange to the uninitiated that there should be prospect 
of gain to a middle-man in the matter of a horse-deal, save in the legiti- 
mate trade of auctioneers and commission stable-keepers ; but we are 
sorry to say we have known gentlemen, bearing even her ary 
commission, who have not thought it derogatory to accept a “ trifle” 
for their good offices in the cause. ‘I can buy x Gren than you,” they 
say, “and we may as well divide the trifle between us.” 

That was Mr. Spraggon’s principle, only that the word “trifle” inade- 
quately conveys an idea of describing his opinions on the point; Jack's 
views being, that a man was entitled to 5/. per cent. as of right, and 
should take as much more as he could get, just as the servants at certain 
self-paying hotels consider that what is charged for them in the bills is 
“‘ theirs,” and what they can get for themselves is ‘‘ their own.” 

It was not often that Jack got the chance of a “ bite” at my lord, which, 
perhaps, made him think it the more incumbent on him not to miss a 
chance when he had it. Having been told, of course he knew exactly 
the-style of man he had to deal with in Mr. Soapey Sponge—a style of 
man of whom there is never any difficulty in asking if they will sell their 
horses, price being the only consideration. They are a sort of unlicensed 
horse-dealers, in fact; from whose odious presence few hunts ate wh 
free, Mr. Spraggon thought, if he oun get Sponge to make it wo: 
his while to get my lord'to buy his horses, the~-whatever he might get— 
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would come in very comfortably to pay his Christmas bills, and the ques- 
tion “ how he should vas, was what was occupying his mind when we 
somewhat unceremoniously left the worthy pair over the sick Mr. Jawley- 
ford’s port. S had his legs stuck out before him full stretch, and 
was lalling and rolling about in his chair, as if he was most thoroughly 
at home, while Mr. Spraggon sat upright, squinting his eyes inside out, 
and snapping his toothpick against the frame of his chair. 

By the time the bottle drew to a close our friends were rather better 
friends, and seemed more inclined to fraternise. .Not that they were as 
yet kissing kind, but they did not regard each other with the mutual 
aversion that characterised their first approach. Jack had the advantage 
of Soapey, for he could stare, or rather squint, at him without Soapey 
knowing it. The pint of wine apiece—at least as near a pint apiece as 
Spigot could afford to let them have—somewhat strung Jack’s nerves 
as well as his eyes, and he began to show more of the pupils and less of 
the whites than he did. He buzzed the bottle with such a hearty good 
will as settled the fate of another, which Soapey rang for as a matter of 
course. There was but the rejected one, wich however Spigot put into 
a: different decanter and b t in, with such an air as precluded either 
of them saying a word in disparagement of it. 

“‘Where are the hounds next week ?” asked Soapey, sipping away 
at it. 

“Monday, Beggar-my-Neighbour Hill; Tuesday, the cross roads 

Dallington Burn ; Thursday, the Toll-bar at Whitburrow Green; 
Saturday, the kennels,” replied Jack. 

“‘ Good places?” asked Soapey. : 

“ Monday ’s good,” replied Jack ; “draw Furzey Gorse—sure find ; 
second draw, Barnlow Woods, and home by Loxley, Dadensds, and so on.” 

*“* What sort of a place is Tuesday ?” asked Soapey. 

*‘ Tuesday !” repeated Jack. “Tuesday! Oh, that’s the cross roads. 
Capital place, unless the fox takes to Bromborrow Craigs, or gets into 
Seedeywood Forest, when there's an end of it—at least an end of every- 
thing except pulling one’s horse’s legs off in the stiff clayey rides. It’s 
a long way from here though,” observed Jack. 

“‘ How far?” asked Soapey. 

‘Good twenty miles,” replied Jack. ‘It’s sixteen from us ; it ‘Il be a 

deal more from here.” : 

“ His lordship will lay out overnight, then ?” observed Soapey. 

“ Not he,” replied Jack. ‘Takes better care of his sixpences than 
that. Up in the dark, breakfast by candle-light, grope our ways to the 
stable, and blunder along the deep lanes, and through all the bye-roads 
in the country—get there somehow or another.” 

** Keen hand!” observed Soapey. 

“© Mad!” replied Jack. 

They then paid their mutual respects to the 

“He hunts there on Tuesdays,” observed Jack, setting down his 
glass, “‘so that he may have all Wednesday to get home in, and be 
sure of appearing on Thursday. There’s no saying where he may finish 
with a cross-road’s meet.” 

After a pause, to digest this great amount of information, they at 
the port again. By the time the worthies had finished the bottle, they 
had got a certain way into each other's—if not confidence, at 














events character. The unlucky hint—unlucky for his lordship at least 
—that Lord Scamperdale had given about buying Soapey’s horses 
still occupied Jack’s mind; and the more he pondered on it, the more 
sensible he became of the truth of the old adage, that “a bird in the 


hand is worth two in the bush.” “ My Lord,” thought Jack,» “ pro-: 


mises fair, but it is but a chance, and a very remote one. He may live 
many, many years—as long, perhaps longer, than I may. Indeed, he 
puts me on horses that are anything but calculated to promote longevity. 
Then he may marry a wife, who may kick me out of doors, as some wives 
do kick out their husbands? agreeable friends; or he may change his 
mind, and leave me in the lurch altogether.” 

All things considered, Jack came to the conclusion that he should not 
be doing himself justice if he did not take ae of such fair oppor- 
tunities as chance placed in his way, and therefore he thought he might 
as well be picking up a penny during his lordship’s life, as be waiting 
for a contingency that might never arise. Mr. Jawleyford's indispo- 
sition, preventing Jack making the announcement he was sent to do, 
made it incumbent on him, as he argued, to see what could be done with 
the alternative his lordship had proposed—namely, buying Sponge’s 
horses. At least, Jack salved his conscience over with the old plea of 
duty; and had come to that conclusion as he again helped himself to the 
last glass in the bottle. 

** Would you like a little claret?” asked Soapey, with all the hos- 
pitality of a host. 

“ Hang your claret!” replied Jack. “No; not in these cholera 
times.” 

“A little brandy, perhaps, would be better ?” suggested a ae 

“T shouldo’t mind a glass of brandy,” replied Jack, “ by way of a 
nightcap.” 

Spigot, at this moment entering to announce tea and coffee, was in- 
terrupted in his oration by Soapey demanding some brandy. 

“Sorry,” replied Spigot, pretending to be quite taken by surprise, 
“very sorry, sir—but, sir—-master, sir—bed, sir—disturb him, sir.” 

“Oh, dash it, never mind that!’’ exclaimed Jack; “tell him Mr. 
Sprag—Sprag—Spraggon” (the bottle of port beginning to make Jack 
rather inarticulate)—“ tell him Mr. Spraggon wants a little.” 

“ Dursn’t disturb him, sir,” responded Spigot, with a shake of his 
head; “much as my place, sir, is worth, sir.” 

“‘ Haven't you a little drop in your pantry, think you ?” asked Sponge, 
who had a pretty good knowledge of the habits of these gentry. 

‘i ‘‘ The cook perhaps has,” replied Mr. Spigot, as if it was quite out of 
is line. ' 

‘“‘ Well, go and ask her,” said Sponge; “and bring some hot water 
and things, the same as we had last night, you know. 

Mr. Spigot retired, and presently returned, bearing a tray with three- 
quarters of a bottle of brandy, which he impressed upon their minds was 
the “cook’s own.” 

‘I dare say,” hiccuped Jack, holding the bottle up to the light. 

‘‘ Hope she wasn’t using it herself,” observed Sponge. 

“Tell her we'll (hiccup) her health,” hiccuped Jack, pouring a liberal 
potation into his tumbler. | 

“That'll be all you ’ll do, I dare say,” muttered Spigot to himself as 
he sauntered along the passage to his pantry. 
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“ Does Jawley stand smoking?” asked Jack, as, Spigot disappeared. 

.“O I should think so,” replied Sponge; ‘‘a friend like you I’m sure 
would be welcome”-——Soapey thinking to indulge in a cigar, and lay the 
blame on Jack. . 

“‘ Well, if you think so,” said Jack, pulling out his cigar-case, or rather 
his lordship’s, and staggering to the chimney-piece for a match, though 
there was a candle at his elbow, “ TI'll have a pipe.” 

*¢ So ’ll I,” said Soapey, ‘‘if you'll give mea eigar.” 

“ Much yours as mine,” replied Jack, handing him his lordship’s richly 
embroidered case with coronets and ciphers on either side, the gift of one 
of the many would-be Lady Scamperdales, 

4 Want a light?” hiccuped Jack, who had now got a glow-worm end 
to his. 

‘‘ Thanks,” said Soapey, availing himself of the risa overture, 
Lighting a cigar with a man being equivalent to asking him to take 
wine. 

Our friends now whiffed and puffed away together—whiffing and puff- 
ing where whiffing and puffing had never been known before, ‘The brandy 
began to disappear pretty quickly ; it was better than the wine. 

“ That’s a n—n—nice—ish—(hiccup)—horse of yours,” hiccuped 
Jack, as he mixed himself a second tumbler, 

“ Which ” asked Soapey. 

‘The bur—bur—brown,” spluttered Jack. 

“ He is that,” replied Soapey ; “best horse in this county by far.” 

‘The che—che—ches—nut’s—(hiccup)--not. a ba—ba—bad ’un, I 
dare say,” observed Jack. 

“No, he’s not,” replied Soapey ; “a deuced good ’un.”’ 

‘I know a man who’s rayther s—s--s—sweet on the b—b—br— 
brown,” observed Jack, squinting awfully. 

Soapey sat silent for a few seconds, pretending to be wrapt up in his 
* sublime tobacco.” 

Is he a buyer, or just a jawer?” he asked at last. 

* Oh, a buyer,” replied Jack. 

*T'll sell,” said Soapey, with a strong emphasis on the sell. 

* How much ?” abel Jack, sobering with the excitement, 

“‘ Which?” asked Soapey. 

* The brown,” rejoined Jack. 

*“‘ Three hundred,” said Soapey ; adding, “ I gave ¢wo for him. 

** Indeed !” said Jack. 

A long pause then ensued, Jack thinking whether he should _put the 
question boldly as to what Sponge would give him for effecting a sale, or 
_he should beat about the babe little. At last he thought it would be 
-_ prudent to beat about the bush, and see if Soapey would make an 
offer, . 

“ Well,” said Jack, ‘‘ I'll s—s—s—see what I can do.” 

6 a a good fellow,” said Soapey; adding, “I'll remember you if 

ou do.” 
me I dare say I can s—s—s—sell them both for that matter,” observed 
Jack, encouraged by the promise. 

Well,” replied Sponge, “I'll take the same for the chestnut ; there 
isn’t the toss up of a halfpenny for choice between them.” 

“ Well,” said Jack, “‘ we'll s—s—s—see them next week.” 
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Just so,” said Soapey. 
* You r—r—ride well up to the h—h—hounds,” continued Jack, 
“and let his lordship s—s—see w—w—what they can do.” 


“T will,” said Soapey, wishing he was at work. - ‘ 
‘ Never mind his sw—sw—swearin’,” observed Jack ; “‘ he c—c—can’t 
elp it.” 


_ “Not I,” replied Soapey, puffing away at his cigar. 

When men once begin to drink brandy-and-water (after wine) there’s 
an end of all calculation and thought. They take no note of time, not 
even of its lapse. Our friends—for we “ may now call them friends,” as 
they say on the hustings—our friends sat sip, sip, sipping, mix, mix, 
mixing ; now strengthening, now weakening, now warming, now flavour- 
ing, till they had not only finished the hot water but a large jug of 
cold, that graced the centre of the table between two frosted tumblers, 
and nearly got through the brandy too, 

“ May as well fi—fi—fin—nish the bottle,” observed Jack, holding it 
up to the candle. “ Just a thi—thi—thim—blefull apiece more (hiccup),” 

ded he, helping himself to about three-quarters of what there was. 

“You've taken your share,” observed Soapey, as. the bottle suspended 
payment before he got half the quantity that Jack had. 

*‘ Sque—ee—eze it,” replied Jack, suiting the action to the word, 
and working away at an exhausted lemon. 

At length they finished. 

* Well, I s’pose (hiccup) we may (hiccup) as well (hiccup) go and 
have some tea,” observed Jack. 

“It’s not been announced yet,” said Soapey, “ but I make no doubt it 
will be ready.” 

So saying, the worthies rose, and, after sundry bumps and certain irre- 
gularities of course, they each succeeded in reaching the door. The pas- 
sage lamp had died out and filled the corridor with its fragrance. Soapey, 
however, knew the way, and the darkness favoured the adjustment of 
cravats and the comb-fingering of hair. Having got up a sort of drunken 
simper, Soapey opened the drawing-room door, expec jing to find smiling 
ladies in a blaze of light. All, however, was darkness, save the expiring 
embers in the grate. The tick, tick, tick, ticking of the clocks sounded 
wonderfully clear. 

“ Gone to bed!” exclaimed Soapey. 

‘Gone to ground! Wxo-Hoop!” shrieked Jack, at the top of his 
voice. 

‘“¢ What's smatter, gentlemen ?—What’s smatter ?” exclaimed Spigot, 
rushing in, rubbing his eyes with one hand, and holding a block tin can- 
dlestick in the other. 

“ Nothin’,” replied Jack, squinting his eyes inside out ; adding, “ Get 
me a devilled—” (hiccup) 

* Don’t know how to devil them here, sir,” snapped Spigot. 

* Devilled turkey’s leg though you do, you rascal!” rejoined Jack, 
doubling his fists and putting himself in posture. 

“ Beg pardon, sir,” replied Spigot, “ but the cook, sir, is gone to bed, 
sir. Do you know, sir, what o’clock it is, sir ?” 

“No,” replied Jack. 
“¢ What time is it?” asked Soapey. 
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“ Twenty minutes to two,” replied Spigot, holding up a sort of et 
warming- Cd , which he called a he ms ao 

“ The deuce !” exclaimed Soapey. 

*€ Who'd ha’ thought it ?” muttered Jack. 

“Well then, | we may as well go to bed,” observed Soapey. 

** Spose so,” replied Jack; “ nothin’ more to get.” 

* Do you know your room?” asked ce , 

a To be sureI do,” replied Jack; “don't think I'm d—d—dr—drunk, 
9” 

2 Not likely with what we've had,” rejoined Soapey. 

Jack then commenced a very crab-like—all ways at once and none in 
particular—sort of ascent of the stairs, which fortunately were easy, or he 
would never have got up. Mr. Sponge, who still occupied the state apart- 
ments, took leave of Jack at his own door, and Jack went bumping and 
blundering on in search of the branch passage leading to his piggery. 
He found the green baize door that usually distinguishes the entrance to 
these sere suites, and he was presently lurching along its contracted 
passage. As luck would have it, however, he got into his host’s dressing- 
room, where that worthy slept; and when Jawleyford jumped up in the 
morning, as was his wont, to see what sort of a day it was, he trod on 
Jack’s face, who had fallen down in his clothes alongside of the bed, and 
broke his spectacles across the bridge of his nose. 

“D—n it!” roared Jack, jumping up, “don’t ride over a fellow 
that way!” when, shaking himself to try whether any limbs were broken, 
he found he was in his dress clothes instead of in the roomy garments of 
the Flat Hat Hunt. ‘Who are you? wheream 1? what the deuce do 
no kan ng by breaking my specs?” he exclaimed, squinting frightfully at 

is host. 

“ My dear sir,” exclaimed Mr. Jawleyford, from the top of his night- 
shirt, ‘I’m very sorry, but—” 

*« Hang your buts / you shouldn’t ride so near a man!” exclaimed Jack, 

thering up the fragments of his spectacles; when, recollecting himself, 

e finished by saying, ‘Perhaps I'd better go to my own room.” 

“Perhaps you had,” replied Mr. Jawleyford, advancing towards the 
door to show him the way. 

Let me have a candle,” said Jack, preparing to follow. 

“ Candle, my dear fellow! why, it’s broad daylight,” replied his host. 
“ “ e- it?’ said Jack, apparently unconscious of the fact. “ What’s the 

our ?” 

“ Five minutes to eight,” replied Jawleyford, looking at a timepiece. 

When Jack got into his own den he threw himself into an old invalid 
chair, and sat rubbing the fractured spectacles together as if he thought 
they would reunite by friction, though in reality he was endeavouring to 
run the overnight proceedings through his mind. The more he thought 
of Amelia's winning ways, the more satisfied he was that he had made an 
impression, and then the more vexed he became at having his spectacles 
broken; for though he considered himself very presentable without them, 
still he could not but feel that they were a desirable addition. Then, too, 
he had a splitting headache; and finding that breakfast was not till ten, and 
ats be a good deal later, all things considered, he determined to be off 
and follow up his success under more favourable auspices. Considering 
that all the clothes he had with him were his lordship’s, he thought it 
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immaterial which he went home in, so to save trouble he just wrapped 
himself up in his mackintosh and travelled in the dress ones he had on. 

It was Salate for Mr. Sponge that he went, for, when Jawleyford 
smelt the indignity that had been offered to his dining-room, he broke 
out in such a torrent of indignation as would have been extremely un- 

easant if there had not been some one to lay the blame on. Indeed, 
he was not particularly gracious to Mr. Sponge as it was, but that arose 
as much from certain dark hints that had worked their way from the 
servants’ hall into “my lady’s chamber” as to our friend's pecuni 
resources and prospects. Jawleyford began to nae that Soapey might 
not be quite the great “ catch” he was represented. 

Watering-place fortunes are always very large, and Mr. Sponge, it 
must be remembered, dated the Sovilaitont acquaintance from such a source. 
Beyond, however, putting a few searching questions—which Mr. Sponge 
skilfully parried—advising his daughters to be cautious, lessening the 
number of lights, and lowering the scale of his entertainments generally, 
Mr. Jawleyford did not take any decided step in the matter. Mr. 
Spraggon comforted Lord Scamperdaie with the assurance that Amelia 
had no idea of Soapey, who he made no doubt would very soon be out of 
the country,—and his lordship went to church and prayed most devoutly 
that it might be so. 


CuHarpTterR XXIX. 
MR. AND MRS. SPRINGWHEAT. 


“Lord Scamperdale's foxhounds meet on Monday at Beggar-my-Neighbour 
Hill, &c. &.”—County Paper. 

Tue Flat Hat Hunt had relapsed into its wonted quiet, or “ selectness’’ 
as its members called it, and “‘ Beggar-my-Neighbour Hill” saw none but 
the regular attendants, men without the slightest particle of curve in their 
hats—hats, indeed, that looked rather as if the owners sat upon them 
when they hadn't them on their heads. There was Fyle, and Fossick, and 
Blossomnose, and Sparks, and Mayo, and Joyce, and Capon, and Drib- 
ble, and a few others, but neither Washball nor Puffington—none of the 
holiday birds were there. 

Precisely at ten, my lord, and his hounds, and his huntsman, and his 
whips, and his Jack, trotted round Farmer Springwheat’s spacious back 
premises, and appeared in due form at the green rails in front. “ Pride 
attends us all,” as the poet says; and if his lordship had ridden into the 

ard and holloaed out for a glass of home-brewed, Springwheat would 
fase trapped every fox on his farm, and the blooming Mrs. Springwheat 
would have had an interminable poultry-bill against the hunt; whereas, 
simply by “ making things pleasant,” as the railway people call it—that 
is to say, coming to breakfast—Springwheat saw his corn trampled on, 
nay, led the way over it himself, and Mrs. Springwheat saw her Dorkings 
disappear without a murmur—uniless, indeed, an inquiry when his lord- 
ship would be coming could be considered in that light. 

But we will introduce the Springwheats ; and first for their house. 
Beggar-my-Neighbour Hill—a name that the worthy owners had vainly 
endeavoured to convert or abbreviate into Nabob Hill—stood in the centre 
of a circle, on a gentle eminence, commanding a view over a farm whose 


fertile fields and well-trimmed fences sufficiently indicated its boundaries, 
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and looked indeed as if all the good of the country had come up to it. 
It was green and luxuriant even now in the depth of winter, while the 
strong cane-coloured stubbles showed what a crop there had been. 
Tarnips as big as cheeses swelled above the ground. In a little narrow 
dell, whose existence was more plainly indicated from the house by several 
healthy spindling larches shooting up from among the green gorse, was 
the cover—an almost certain find, with the almost equal certainty of a 
run from it. It occupied both sides of the sandy, rabbit-frequented dell, 
through which ran a sparkling stream, and it possessed the great advan- 

to foot-people of letting them see the fox found. Beggar-my- 
Neighbour Hill was, therefore, a favourite both with horse and foot. So 
much good—at all events so much well-farmed land would seem to justify 
a better or more imposing-looking house, the present one consisting— 
exclusive of the projecting garret ones in the Dutch tile roof—of the 
usual four windows and a door, that so well tell their own tale ; passage 
in the middle, staircase in front, parlour on the right, best ditto on the 
left, with rooms to correspond above. To be sure there was a great 
depth of house to the back, kitchen with well-contrived rooms above ; 
but these in no ways contributed to the importance of the front, from 
which point alone the Springwheats chose to have it contemplated. If 
the back arrangements could have been divided, and added to the sides, 
they would have made two very good wings to the old red brick rose- 
entwined mansion. Having mentioned that its colour was red, it is 
almost superfluous to add that the door and rails in front were green— 
red and green being almost inseparable colours in all countries. 

This was a busy morning at Beggar-my-Neighbour Hill. It is good 
for us all to have to brush up our premises occasionally—good for the 
author to have to tidy his parlour to receive the editor—good for the 
duke to set his castle fair to entertain the queen—good for the earl to 
set all square to receive the marquis—good for the squire to right his 
house to receive Sir John—good for the farmer to furbish up to receive 
the fox-hunter. It is thus that housekeepers “take stock.” This was 
the first day of the season of my lord’s hounds meeting at Beggar-my- 
Neighbour Hill, and the fine handsome Mrs. Springwheat had had as 
much trouble in overhauling the china and linen, and in dressing the 
children, preparatory to breakfast, as Springwheat had had in col- 
lecting knives and forks and wine-glasses and tumblers for his depart- 
ment of the entertainment, to say nothing of looking after his new tops 
and white cords at the bootmaker’s and tailor’s. ‘The Hill,” as the 
country people call it, was “full fig,” and a bright balmy winter’s day 
softened the atmosphere, and felt as though a summer's day had been 
shaken out of its place into winter. It is not often that the English 
climate is accommodating enough to lend its aid to set off a place to 
advantage. Even in summer a “‘ houseful of company ” is pretty sure to 
draw rain; but perhaps Jupiter Pluvius thought it beneath his dignity 
to spoil such humble sport, and kept his mischievous indignation for 
Kensington Gardens, horticultural fétes, and places where people con- 
gregate in clothes that are worth spoiling. The Flat Hat Hunt gentle- 
men were more given to quantity than quality, most of them looking as 
if they had half their wardrobes on their backs. 

Be that, however, as it may, things looked smiling both without and 
within Beggar-my-Neighbour Hill. Mrs. Springwheat, by dint of early 
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rising and active superintendence—not to say assistance—had got thin 
into such a state of forwardness as to be able to adorn herself with a little 
butter-pat sort of a cap—curious in re punctures and cherry- 
colour ribbon interlardments,—placed so far back on her finely-shaped 
head as to proclaim beyond all possibility of cavil that it was there for 
ornament, and not for the purpose of concealing the liberties of time with 
her well-kept, clearly-parted, raven-black hair. Liberties of time, for- 
sooth! Mrs. Springwheat was in the full heighday of womanhood ; and 
though she had presented Springwheat with twins three times in succes- 
sion, besides an eldest son, she was as young, fresh-looking, and finely- 
figured as she was the day she was married. She was now dressed in a 
very fine French grey merino, with a very small crotchet-work ¢ollar, and 
very neat plain wristbands. The high flounces to her dress set off her 
‘smart waist to great advantage. 

Mrs. Springwheat, we say, had got everything ready, and herself too, 
by the time Lord Scamperdale’s second horseman rode into the yard and 
demanded a stall for his horse. Knowing how soon the balloon follows 
the pilot, she immediately ranged the Stunner-tartan-clad children in the 
breakfast-room ; and as the first whip’s rate sounded as he rode round the 
corner, she sunk into an easy-chair by the fire, with a lace-fringed 
kerchief in the one hand, and the Mark Lane Express in the other. 

“ Holloa! Springey!” followed by the heavy crack of a whip, an- 
nounced the arrival of his lordship before the green palings that divided 
a yard and a half of garden from the field ; and a loud view holloa 
burst from Jack, as the object of inquiry was seen dancing about the 
room above, with his face all flushed with the ‘exertion of pulling on a 
very tight boot. 

“Come in, my lord! pray, come in! The missis is below!” exclaimed 
Springwheat, from the open window; and just at the moment the pad- 
groom emerged from the house and ran to his lordship’s horse’s head. 

His lordship and Jack then dismounted, and gave their hacks in charge 
of the servant; while Wake, and Fyle, and Archer, who were also of the 

arty, scanned the countenances of the surrounding idlers, to see in whose 
hands they had best confide their — 

In Lord Scamperdale stamped, followed by his trainband bold, and 
Maria, the maid, being duly stationed in the passage, threw open the 
parlour-door on the left, and discovered Mrs. Springwheat sitting in the 
position we have described. 

“Well, my lady, and how are you ?” exclaimed his lordship, advancing 

ily, and seizing both her pretty hands as she rose to receive him. “ I 
fleclare, you look younger and prettier every time I see you.” 

“Oh! my lord,” simpered Mrs. Springwheat, “ you gentlemen are 
always so complimentary.” 

‘Not a bit of it!” exclaimed his lordship, eyeing her intently through 
his silver spectacles, for he had been obliged to let Jack have his only 
remaining pair of tortoiseshell-rimmed ones. 

. “Not a bit of it,” repeated his lordship. “TI always tell Jack you are 
the handsomest woman in Christendom ; don’t I, c a ?” inquired his 
lordship, appealing to his factotum. 

7m Yes, my lord,” replied Jack, who always swore to whatever his lord- 
ship said. 

te By Jove!” continued his lordship, with a stamp of his foot, “ if I 
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could find such a sre ee re wales Not such women as 
‘to pi every day. what.a lot of pretty pups!” exclaimed his 
lords i pale Se ie struck with the naka black-haired, 
black-eyed, ‘half-frightened children. ‘“ Now that’s what I call a good 
,” continued his lordship, scrutinising them attentively, and pointing 
them out to Jack; “ all d boys I mean?” added he. 

“ No, my lord,” replied Mrs. Springwheat, laughing, “these are girls,” 
laying her hand on the heads of two of them, who were now full giggle 
at the idea of being taken for boys. 

“ Well, they’re devilish handsome anyhow,” replied his lordship, think- 
ing he might as well be done with the inspection. 

Springwheat himself now made his appearance, as fine a sample of a 
man as his wife was of a woman. His face was flushed with the exertion 
of pulling on his tight boots, and his lordship felt the creases of the hooks 
in his hands as he shook him heartily by them. 

“ Well, Springey,” said he, “ I was just asking your wife after the 
new _ 

“ Oh, thank you, my lord,” replied Springey, with a shake of his curly 
head; “ thank you, my lord: no new babbies, my lord, with wheat below 
forty, my lord.” 

“ Well, but you've got a pair of new boots at all events,” observed his 
lordship, eyeing Springwheat’s refractory calves bagging over the tops of 
them. 

“ "Deed have I!” replied Springwheat; “and a pair of uncommon 
awkward tight customers they are,” added he, trying to move his feet 
about in them. 

“ Ah! you should always have a chap to wear your boots a few times 
before you put them on yourself,” observed his lordship. .‘ I never have a 
pair of tight ’uns,” added he ; ‘Jack here always does the needful by 
mine.” | 

“‘ That's all very well for lords,’ replied Mr. Springwheat; ‘“ but we 
farmers wear out our boots fast enough ourselves without anybody to 
assist us.” . 

“ Well, but I s’pose we may as well fall to,” observed his lordship, 
casting his eye upon the well-garnished table. ‘“ All these good things 
are meant to eat, I s’pose,” added he : “‘ cakes, and sweets, and jellies with- 
out end : and as to your sideboard,” said he, turning round and looking at 
it, “it’s a match for any Lord Mayor’s. A rouud of beef, a ham, a tongue, 
and is that a goose or a turkey ?” 

“ A turkey, my lord,” replied Springwheat ; “‘ home-fed, my lord.” 

“Ah, home-fed, indeed!” ejaculated his lordship, with a shake of the 
head : “ home-fed ; wish I could feed at home. The man who said that, 


F’en from the peasant to the lord, 
The turkey smokes on every board, 


told a big "un, for I’m sure none ever smokes on mine.” 

“ Take a little here to-day, then,” observed Mr. Springwheat, cutting 
deep into the white breast. 

“T will,” replied his lordship, “I will; and a slice of tongue, too,” 
added ‘he. 

“There are some hot sausingers comin’,” observed Mr. Springwheat. 

‘You don’t say so,” replied his lordship, apparently thunderstruck at 
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the information. ‘‘ Well, I must have all three. By Jove, Jack !” said 
he, appealing to his friend, “but you've lit on your legs coming here. 
Here's a breakfast fit to set before a queen—mufhns, and crumpets, and 
cakes. Let me advise you to make the best use of your time, for you 
have but twenty minutes,” continued his lordship, locking at his watch, 
‘and muffins and crumpets don’t come in your way every day.” 

“Deed they don’t,” replied Jack, with a grin. 

*‘ Will your lordship take tea or coffee?” asked the handsome Mrs. 
Springwheat, who had now taken her seat at the top of the table behind 
a richly chased equipage for the distribution of those beverages. 

‘“‘’Pon my word,” replied his lordship, apparently bewildered —* ’pon 
my word, I don't know what to say. Tea or coffee? To tell you the 
truth, I was going to take something out of my black friend yonder,”’ 
nodding to where a French bottle like a tall bully was lifting its head 
above an encircling stand of liqueur-glasses. 

“‘ Suppose you have a little of what we call laced tea, my lord—tea 
with a dash of brandy in it ?” suggested Mr. Springwheat. 

“Laced tee,” repeated his lordship ; “ laced tea: so I will,” said he. 
“ Devilish good idea—devilish good idea,” continued he, bringing the 
bottle, and seating himself on Mrs. Springwheat’s right, while his 
host helped him to a most plentiful plate of turkey and tongue. The 
table was now about full, as was the room; the guests just rolling in as 
they would to a public-house, and helping themselves to whatever they 
liked. Great was the noise of eating. | | 

As his lordship was in the full enjoyment of his plateful of meat, he 
happened to look up, and, the space between him and the window being 
clear, he saw something that caused him to drop his knife and fork and 
fall back in his chair as if he was shot. 

“¢ My lord’s ill!” exclaimed Mr. Springwheat, who, being the only man 
with his nose up, was the first to perceive it. 

“Clap him on the back !” shrieked Mrs. Springwheat, who considered 
that an infallible recipe for the ailments of children. 

‘‘Oh, Mr. Spraggon!” exclaimed both, as they rushed to his assistance, 
‘what is the matter with my lord?” 

‘*¢ Oh that Soapey something !”’ gasped his lordship, bending forward in 
his chair, and venturing another glance through the window. 

Sure enough, there was Soapey, just in the act of dismounting from the 
piebald, and resigning it with becoming dignity to his trusty groom, 
Mr. Leather, who stood most respectfully—Pavo in hand—waiting to re- 
“ceive it. 

Mr. Sponge, being one of a rather numerous breed of men, who think 
a red coat a passport everywhere, having stamped the superfluous mud 
sparks from his boots at the door, swaggered in with the greatest coolness, 
exclaiming, as he bobbed his head to the lady, and looked round at the 





' company, — 


‘What, grubbing away! grubbing away !” 

“ Won't you take a little refreshment?” asked Mr. Springwheat, in the 
hea~ty way these hospitable fellows welcome everybody. 

“Yes, I will,” replied Sponge, turning to the sideboard as though it 
were aninn. “ That's a devilish fine ham,” observed he; “ why doesn’t 
somebody cut it?” 

“ Let me help you to some, ~ 5 ae Mr. Springwheat, seizing the 
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buck-handled knife and fork, and diving deep into the rich red meat 
with the knife. , 

Soapey, having got two bountiful slices, with a knotch of home-made 
brown bread and a dab of mustard on his plate-edge, now made for the 
table, and elbowed himself into a place between Mr. Fossick and Major 
Mayo, immediately opposite Mr. Spraggon. 

“Good morning,” said he to that worthy, as he saw the whites of his 
eyes showing through his formidable spectacles.. 

** Mornin’,” muttered Jack, as if his mouth was either too full to articu- 
late or he didn’t want to have anything to say to Mr. Sponge. 

“ Here's a fine hunting morning, my lord,” observed Sponge, address- 
ing himself to his lordship, who sat on Jack’s left. 

“Ts it?” blurted his lordship, pretending to be desperately busy with 
the contents of his plate, though in reality his appetite was gone. 

A dead pause now ensued, interrupted only by the clattering of knives 
and forks and the occasional exclamations of parties in want of some par- 
ticular article of food. A chill had come over the scene—a chill whose 
cause was apparent to every one, except the worthy host and hostess, who 
had not heard of Mr. Sponge’s descent upon the country. They attri- 
buted it to his lordship’s indisposition, and Mr. Springwheat endeavoured 
to cheer him up with the prospect of sport.. 

“There's a Sen if not a leash, of foxes in cover, my lord,” ob- 
served he, seeing his lordship was only playing with the contents of his 

late. 

ne Is there!” exclaimed his lordship, brightening up: “let’s be at ‘em 
added he, jumping up and diving under the side table for his flat hat and 
heavy iron hammer-headed whip. “Good morning, my dear Mrs. 
Springwheat,” exclaimed he, putting on his hat and seizing both her pretty 
taper-fingered hands and squeezing them ardently. “ Good morning, my 
dear Mrs. Springwheat,” repeated he, adding, “by Jove! if ever there 
was an mingle petticoats you're her; I'd give a hundred pounds for such 
a wife as you! I’d give a thousand pounds for such a wife as you! By 
the powers! I’d give five thousand pounds for such a wife as you!” With 
which asseverations his lordship stamped away in his great clumsy boots, 
amidst the uproarious laughter of the party. 

*“No hurry, gentlemen—no hurry,” observed Mr. Springwheat, as 
some of the keen ones were preparing to follow, and began sorting their 
hats, and making the mistakes incident to their being all the same shape. 
‘“* No hurry, sir—no hurry, sir,” repeated Springwheat, addressing Mr. 
Sponge specifically; ‘‘his lordship will have a talk to his hounds yet, 
and his horse is still in the stable.” 

With this assurance, Mr. Sponge resumed his seat at the table, where 
several of the hungry ones were plying their knives and forks as if they 
were indeed breaking their fasts. 

* Well, old boy, and how are you?” asked Soapey, as the whites of 
Jack's eyes again settled upon him, on the latter’s looking up from his 
plateful of sausages. 

* Nicely. How are you?” asked Jack. 

“Nicely too,” replied Soapey, in the laconic way men speak who 
have been engaged in some common enterprise—getting drunk, licking 
a policeman, or anything of that sort. 

** Jaw and the ladies well?” asked Jack, in the same strain. 
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“Oh, nicely,” said Soapey. ‘Jaw’s headache’s gone—wish mine 


was too.” 

“Take a glass of cherry-brandy,” exclaimed the hospitable Mr. Spring- 
wheat : “nothing like a drop of something for steadying the nerves.” 

“ Presently,” replied Soapey, “ presently; seteneldie I'll trouble the 
missis for a cup of coffee. Coffee without sugar,” said Soapey, address- 
ing the lady. 

“ With pleasure,” replied Mrs. Springwheat, glad to get a little cus- 
tom for her goods. Most of the gentlemen had been at the bottles and 
sideboard. 

Spring wheat, seeing Mr. Sponge, the only person who, as a stranger, 

ere was any occasion for him to attend upon, in the care of his wife, 
now slipped out of the room, and mounting his five-year old horse, whose 
tail stuck out like the long horn of a coach, as his ploughman groom 
said, rode off to join the hunt. 

“By the powers, but those are capital sausages!” observed Jack, 
smacking his lips and eating away for hard life. “ Just look if my lord’s 
on his horse yet,” added he to one of the children, who had begun to 
hover round the table and dive their fingers into the sweets. 

“No,” replied the child ; “he’s still on foot, playing with the dogs.” 

“Here goes then,” said Jack, for another plate, suiting the action to 
the word, and running with his plate to the sausage-dish. 

‘“‘ Have a hot one,” exclaimed Mrs. Springwheat, adding, ‘it will be 
done in a minute.” 

‘© No thank ye,” replied Jack, with a shake of the head, adding, “ I 
might be done in a minute too.” 

“He'll wait for you, I suppose ?” observed Soapey, addressing Jack. 

“‘ Not so clear about that,” replied Jack, gobbling away; “time and 
my lord wait forno man. But it’s hardly the half-hour yet,” added he, 
looking at his watch. 

He then fell to with the voracity of a hound after hunting. Soapey 
too made the most of his time, as did two or three others who still 
remained. 

“‘ Now for the jumping powder!” at length exclaimed Soapey, looking 
round for the bottle. ‘‘ What shall it be, cherry or neat?” continued he, 

ointing to the two. 

“Cherry for me,” replied Jack, squinting and eating away without 
looking up. 

“TI say neat,” rejoined Soapey, helping himself out of the French 
bottle. 

« You'll be hard to hold after that,” observed Jack, as he eyed Soapey 
tossing it off. 

“‘I hope my horse won't,” replied Soapey, remembering he was going 
- to ride the resolute chestnut. 

«¢ You'll show us the way I dare say,” observed Jack. 

“‘Shouldn’t wonder,” replied Soapey, helping himself to a second 

lass. 
oN What! at it again!” exclaimed Jack, adding, ‘Take care you don’t 
ride over my lord.” 

‘¢ T'll take care of the old file,” said Soapey ; “it wouldn’t do to kill 
the goose that lays the golden what-do-ye-call-’ems, you know—he, 
he, he!” 
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“ No,” chuckled Jack; “indeed it wouldn’t—must make the most of 
him.” 

“ What sort of a humour is he in to-day ?” asked — 

“ Middling,” replied Jack, “ middling ; he’ll d—n you heartily, most 
likely, and declare, if it wasn’t unbecoming a nobleman to use coarse 
language, he’d swear ; but that you mustn’t mind.” 

“Not I,” replied Soapey, who was well used to that sort. of thing— 
Soapey, like all horsedealing foxhunters, being always a terribly trouble- 
some fellow in the- field. 

“ You mustn’t mind me either,” observéd Jack, sweeping the last piece 
of sausage into his mouth with his knife, and jumping up from the table. 
“T swear when his lordship swears,” added he, diving under the side 
table for his flat hat. 

“ Hark! there’s the horn!” exclaimed Soapey, rushing to the window. 

“So there is,” responded Jack, standing on one leg transfixed to the 


“ By the powers, they’re away !’’ exclaimed Soapey, as his lordship 
was seen hat in hand careering over the meadow beyond the cover, with 
the tail hounds straining to overtake their flying comrades. Twang— 
twang—twang went Frostyface’s horn; crack—crack—crack went the 
ponderous thongs of the whips; shouts, and yells, and yelps, and whoops, 
and holloas, proclaimed the usual wild excitement of this privileged 

riod of the chase. All was joy, save among the gourmands assembled 
at the door—they looked blank indeed. 

“ What a sell!” said Soapey, who, with Jack, saw the hopelessness of 
the case. 

*¢ Yonder he goes!” exclaimed a lad, who had run up from the cover 
to see the hunt from the eminence on which the house stood. 

“ Where?” exclaimed Soapey, straining his eyeballs. 

“There !"’ said: the lad, pointing due south. “ D’ye see Tommy 
Claychop’s pasture? Now he’s through the hedge and into Mrs. Starve- 
land’ s turnip-field, making right for Bramblebrake Wood on the hill.” 

“ So he is,” said’ Soapey, in disgust, who now caught sight of the fox 
emerging from the turnips on to a grass-field beyond. 

Jack stood staring through his great spectacles, without deigning a 
word. 

“* What shall we do?” asked Soapey. 
nae ?” replied Jack, with his chin still up; “go home, I should 

> k.” 

‘*‘ There’s a man down!” exclaimed a groom, who formed one of the 
group, as a dark-coated rider and horse measured their length on a 

asture. 
ee It’s Mr. Sparks,” said another ; adding, “ he’s always rolling about.” 

“Lor, look at the parson!” exclaimed a third, as Blossomnose was 
seen gathering his horse and setting up his shoulders preparatory to 
riding at a gate. 

“ Well done, old ’un!” roared a fourth, as the horse flew over it, 
apparently without an effort. : 

“‘ Now for Tom !” cried several, as the second whip went galloping up 
on the line of the gate. 

“ Ah! he won’t have it!” was the cry, as the horse suddenly stopped 
short, nearly shooting Tom over his head. “Try him again—try him 
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again—take a good run—that’s him—there, he’s over!” was the cry, as 
Tom flourished his right arm in the air on clearing it. 

“ Lauk! there’s old Tommy Hoggers, the rat-catcher!” cried another, 
as a man was seen working away with his arms and legs on an old white 
pony that went about the pace of a pig. 

“Ah, Tommy! Tommy!” observed another, “ ye’d better shut up, 
a better shut up; the further ye go, the further ye’ll be left 
a’hint.” 

A very true prophecy ; for before Tommy got to the gap out of the 
second field, his lordship and the leading men were at the white gate 
leading into Bramblebrake Wood. A southerly wind wafted the echo of 
the first outburst of melody back to the “ hill,” after which the lagging 
horsemen and still more lagging footmen were all that remained to our 
left-in-the-lurch friends. How disgusting a red coat is under such cir- 
cumstances! We have heard it said that running about a fallow after 
one’s horse is the most humiliating thing in nature, but we question 
whether not getting a start at all is not worse. 

“How did my lord get his horse ?” asked Jack of the servant in 
charge of the hacks, who now came up from the cover, and joined the 
group at the door. 

‘It was taken down to him at the cover,” replied the man. “M 
lord went on foot, and the horse went round the back way. The horse 
wasn’t there half a minute afore he was wanted; for no sooner were the 
hounds in at one side than the fox popped out at t’other. Such a 
wopper ! biggest fox that ever was seen.” 

“ They are all the biggest foxes that ever were seen,” snapped Soapey, 
who wanted. somebody to find fault with ; adding, “I'll be bound he 
wasn’t a bit bigger than nine-tenths of what one sees.” 

“Tl be bound not either,” growled Jack, squinting frightfully at the 
man, for both worthies were equally ready to fall foul of anybody; 
adding, ‘‘ Get me my hack, and don’t be after talking nonsense there.” 

Our friends then remounted their hacks, and in very discontented 
moods retraced their steps to their respective homes, fully satisfied that 
my lord had “ done it on purpose.” 








A DRIFT-LOG ON THE MISSISSIPPI, 
BY ZEBEDEE HICKORY. 
CHAPTER V, 


A GOLDEN OPPORTUNITY. 


* * * What is here? 

Gold?—yellow, glittering, precious gold?— 

* * * * * 

This yellow slave 
Will knit and break religions; bless the accursed; 
Make the hoar leprosy adored; place thieves, 
And give them title, knee, and approbation, 
With senators on the bench. 
Timon of Athens. 


GopFReY was in the habit of straying on ‘Change in the evening to 
learn the gossip of the day. It has been said by some one that a visit 
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alone to-a place of amusement is a penance instead of a pleasure. To. be 


alone in a crowd is to experience the most complete solitude. It is so 
on ’Change. The chance visitor wanders from group to group of busy 
Becenane. and stockbrokers, and every one seems employed but him- 
self. 

Our hero was on this occasion standing in “ the place where merchants 
most do congregate,” when a hand was laid on his shoulder, and a 
friendly voice exclaimed, . 

¥ How are you, sir? How do you get along now ?” 

He turned round, and recognised Mr. Snag. He replied that he was 
as well as could be expected. 

“A countryman of yours came from up river to-day,” said Mr. Snag. 
*“‘ He knows you.” 

* Knows me?” repeated Selborne. 

“He is here now, I expect,” said his friend. ‘If you will wait a 
moment, I will bring him to you.” 

He departed, and presently returned with an elderly gentleman, whom 
he introduced as Mr. Underwood, who greeted Selborne with the cor- 
diality of an old acquaintance. Strange to say, the latter had no recol- 
lection of him, and, under the circumstances, received his advances with 
that sort of uncertainty mingled with distrust which a dog is seen to 
exhibit when being attempted to be conciliated by a suspicious stranger. 

There was something in Mr. Underwood's appearance and manner 
decidedly unprepossessing. His ordinary communications were uttered 
‘in an offensively familiar and confidential tone. He gave profound 
attention to all Godfrey said, while he listened, looked into the speaker's 
face with a watchful and curious eye, which more than once made Sel- 
borne stop short in what he was saying, and his laugh, which was more 
frequent than necessary, was harsh and grating. 

He drew Selborne aside to a seat, and told him that he had seen his 
friends. 

“‘ You see, sir,” said he, “ that I promised to see you. I think I can 
be of great service to you.” 

Godfrey replied drily that he should be glad to know in what way. 

“Ah!” said the other, in an oily whisper, “that I cannot inform you 
without you consent to embark in the scheme.” 

‘How can I consent until 1 know what it is ?”’ said Godfrey. 

‘‘ Ah!” replied Mr, Underwood. ‘“ Answer me one question. Would 
you prefer wasting five, or six, or ten years here, at last making a bare 
competency; or would you run the hazard of life and limb for a few 
short months, and become a millionnaire at one bold stroke?” 

Selborne replied that if he had confidence in the scheme he would not 
hesitate a moment. 

‘Would you like,” continued Mr. Underwood, “ instead of scraping a 
pile of paltry dollars, to go at once to the fountain-head, and draw direct 
from the bank of nature—draw till you were tired ?” 

“ You are speaking riddles to me,” said Godfrey. 

‘Will you swear me secresy ?” said Mr. Underwood. 

“] will give you my word,” said Selborne, “‘ that if the plan is a 
straightforward one, no person but myself shall know it.” 

Mr. Underwood laid his hand on Selborne’s knee, and said, in a . 
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hoarse whisper, which made our hero sensible of the presence of alcohol 


in his vicinity, 

.“ Gold, sir—pure, virgin gold, coined in nature’s mint—glittering 
lumps, that dazzle the eye, cropping from mountains and choking up 
streams. Join us—you must—you will. Our party starts the day 
after to-morrow.” 

“ Starts !—where for ?” said Godfrey. 

Mr. Underwood paused, looked into the face of the latter steadily, hit 
him in the chest, and uttered, in a low voice, the word “ Cali-fornia !” 

“Hush !” he said; “ you must not speak it, you must not dream of 
it, for fear you are overheard.” 

“‘Do you go with the party ?” inquired Selborne. 

“I follow in a few days,” replied Mr. Underwood, hurriedly. “ To- 
morrow night the party meet preparatory to setting out. 1 will take 
you there, and you shall learn for yourself.” 

“I shall consider the matter over,” said Selborne, rising. 

Mr. Underwood's brow darkened. 

‘You must go,” he said; “ would not have told you otherwise.” 

‘If you think your secret unsafe with me, Mr. Underwood, you had 
much better not have told me.” 

“‘ Pardon me,” said Mr. Underwood, deliberately; “I know you 
will go.” 

Here they separated. 

From the time of Mr. Mudge’s introduction to our voyagers, Jones 
and he seemed to have struck up a friendship, and were seldom apart. 
About the period when this chapter commences, an appointment in the 
government offices of the state was tendered Selborne by Mr. Forrest, 
which, all preliminaries being settled, he hastened to accept. The 
duties connected with this engagement necessarily separated him from 
the other three, so that he only saw them occasionally. Ever since the 
scene between Jones and himself, the former had shunned him, except 
when unavoidably brought into contact, on which occasions Jones was 
oppressively civil. However, these occasions did occur, and Selborne, 
far from cherishing resentment, repeatedly invited an opportunity for a 
mutual explanation, which was as sedulously avoided by the other. 
This would be unworthy of notice, except in explanation of one or two 
circumstances which occurred at this time. 

They were all seated this evening at a table in Wright's room at the 
hotel—Selborne amongst the number—when a note was handed in to 
the latter from Mr. Forrest, which ran as follows :— 

“‘ T have some letters for you by the mail, which you had better call for 
in the morning, as it may be of importance for you to receive them 
personally.” 

While Selborne was reading this communication, Mr. Mudge eyed 
the paper askance, but apparently with an unsatisfactory result, for he 
arose, ostensibly to light his cigar, and stood behind our hero's chair. 
The cigar took so long to light, that the latter person, annoyed at this 
apparent espionage, turned the note over and looked quickly round, but 
Mr. Mudge’s face wore an expression of stolidity, and his eyes were 


fixed on the smoke of his cigar. “He could not have been reading,” 
thought he. 
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After separating for the night, Selborne had retired to his room. His 
dormitory was in an elevated of the building, and his window com- 


manded an extensive view of the city. He was not what might be 
termed a sound sleeper, and on this night particularly he was in that 
restless state which can be more easily conceived than described. He 
turned from one side to the other, in the vain hope of that repose which 
is usually so fickle as to shun the eyes of those who need it most and 
court it most assiduously. He tried the various resources said to be 
specifics for this painful wakefulness. He repeated verses to himself; he 
counted from one to five hundred, forwards, then backwards, but without 
success—sleep fled from his eyelids. 

In despair he rose, and, striking a light, drew forth a cigar and pro- 
ceeded to smoke, with his feet on the dressing-table and himself on a chair, 
tilted back as far as the laws of equilibrium would permit. He reduced 
two real Havannahs to ashes before inducing the least symptom of 
drowsiness, and then resorted to his couch to make a new effort. Before 
extinguishing the light, he looked to the fastenings of his room, and for 
the first time perceived an ominous notice to the following effect: — 

‘You are requested to lock your door to prevent losses at night.” 

Sleep came now without solicitation, and unconsciousness overtook 
our hero almost the moment he had settled himself on his pillow. His 
slumber was not so sound but that Queen Mab visited him, and he wan- 
dered in dreams. 

He dreamt that he was rambling around the base of the St. Charles, 
and while straying about in idle curiosity a voice was heard urging him 
to search. 

“ Search !”’ it said: “a treasure lies below.” 

In his vision he thought a guide appeared, directing him to a particular 
spot, and that, obedient to his instructions, he had commenced the search, 
and was about removing some of the stones from the foundation of the 
building, when the whole pile toppled over, fell to the ground with a loud 
crash, and the vision disappeared. 

A noise of something falling, too real and material to be altogether 
visionary, startled Selborne from his slumbers, and with a shout he sat up 
in bed. He was sensible on the instant that some person was in his room, 
and that an article of furniture had been overturned. 

“ Hallo!” cried he; “ who is there?” 

But the only.answer he received was the sound of the door stealthily 
closing. Recollecting that he had turned the key carefully before going 
to bed, he was convinced that no one could obtain access to the room 
without a duplicate key, and that there was some treachery afloat. He 
sprang from his couch and rushed to the landing, but no person could he 
see. Reflecting for a moment on the uselessness of hunting over the im- 
mense building for any concealed depredator, he returned to his chamber 
and rang the bell with all his might. He employed himself for at least 
@ quarter of an hour in this manner, when at last the summons was 
answered by three waiters in dixhabille, who inquired, in not the most 
pleasant tone of voice, what was the matter. 

Godfrey related the circumstance of some one entering the room by means 
of a duplicate key, when one of the waiters inquired if he had lost anything. 
re oe had not occurred to our hero till this moment, and he admitted 

e fact. 
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“The gentleman ought to look before he calls people out of their beds,” 
said one of the satellites in a reproachful tone. 

“Stay,” said our hero ; “do youthink you could borrow me a pistol, or 
a knife, or something ?” 

They all immediately asserted that it was impossible at that late hour; 
but on Godfrey assuring them that he should ring his bell all night if 
they did not, they departed, and shortly returned with the articles in 
question. Selborne, after looking to the priming and charge of the pistol, 
and fixing a chair and table against the door, proceeded to examine his 

ckets. To his consternation he found that a roll of five-dollar notes, 
which he had drawn that day from the bank, was gone, and also some 
letters from his pocket-book. He was not disturbed again that night, 
and towards morning managed to obtain some snatches of repose. 

The morning did not elucidate the mystery, and though, on stating the 
matter to the manager of the hotel, the latter person did all in his power 
to extract information from the servants, the attempt was ineffectual. He 
did not see any of his friends at the morning’s meal. He hastily de- 
voured the viands before him, and was about setting off for his place of 
business, intending to call on Mr. Forrest in his way thither, when a 
messenger from the government office came to request his immediate at- 
tendance there. 

He found the whole place in commotion. It was during the war in 
Mexico, and intelligence had just been received from the army in occupa- 
tion on the Rio Grande of a great conflict between the American and 
Mexican forces, which information required to be telegraphed to head- 
quarters at Washington without loss of time. This duty devolved on 
our hero, who executed it without delay. It was only a prelude to the 
employments of the day, which were so multiplied as to shut out all other 
occurrences from his mind. He received instructions to proceed to 
Baton Rouge that evening. The evening came, but he was too late. 
The steamer had started half an hour before. 

Another boat was about starting for Galveston in Texas. Amongst 
the persons on board was one whom our hero thought he recognised, and 
who, on turning round, disclosed the features of Mr. Mudge. So far, 
however, from the recognition appearing to give mutual pleasure, the 
latter person faced round and immediately disappeared. Godfrey was 
about to follow, when he was intercepted by the negroes on the gangway, 
while a voice from the hurricane-deck shouted out,— 

“ Keep off that gangway.” 

Still he endeavoured to press forward. 

“< Now then !” roare 1 the voice, “are you going by this boat?” 

“No,” roared Godfrey in reply. 

“‘ Well, then, clear off the gangway at once, and be d——d to you!” 

This command was enforced without ceremony by one of the men lift- 
ing the plank on which Godfrey stood, and thereby almost precipitating 
him into the river. To this sort of logic there was no replying, as he 
was on the wrong side of the water; aud he walked away to his cab. 
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THE HABITUE’S NOTE-BOOK. 


BY CHARLES HERVEY. 


An English fléneur—“ Aux 25,000 Coachman”—Variétés; Change of Manage- 
ment; Dejazet—“ Graziella,” Rose Chéri—“ La Femme a la Broche ;” Grassot ; 
Mademoiselle Azimont —“ Les Deux Sans-Culottes ;” Sainville — “Croque- 
Poule;” Arnal; Madame Doche—“ L’Impertinent;” Félix; Mademoiselle Clary ; 
Une souricitre—“ Le Comte Hermann;” Mélingue—Rouviére—M. Montigny 
and Mademoiselle Duverger—*“ La Jeunesse Dorée,” and Mademoiselle Ozy’s 
Soirée Dansante. . 


THE term fldner, mis en action, may be considered as indigenous to the 
French soil, or, more correctly speaking, to the Parisian asphalte, its 
ses properties being nowhere more attractive or more contagious. 

ransplant the most confirmed man of business from his London counting- 
house to the Boulevard de Gand, that gay and sunny paradise of 
loungers and cigar-smokers, bounded by the Rue Grange Bateliére on 
the east, and by the Chaussée d’Antin on the west ; and in less than no 
time you will see him with his hands in his pockets, like Numa, smiling 
and smirking under the influence of the exhilarating and perpetually- 
varying panorama at which he is never tired of gazing. Let any one 
then venture to speak to him of consols or railway-shares, or even of 
what might be thought more locally interesting—the last price of the trois 
in the Passage de |’Opéra! Ah, bah! consols, funds, French or English, 
#, sagt bien de ga! What! do you imagine that a poor wearied, 
harassed, extenuated denizen of Copthall-court or Change-alley, fresh 
om help me for venturing on so misapplied an expression!) from his 

and ledger, will calmly recommence dot-and-carry-one headwork, 
to the exclusion of such brilliant and evanescent visions as those in 
which his eyes and fancy are mutually revelling? No, no; for this once 
at least, homme d'affaires est mort ; vive le flaneur ! 

The majority of Englishmen, however, do not flaner as if they were 
“‘to the manner born,” but shyly and awkwardly, as if they were 
ashamed of being caught doing nothing. Moreover, those who are 
gegeroerly and socially inclined, far from deriving the amusement that 
a Frenchman does from the mere contemplation of a shop-window, 
coolly penetrate into the interior, solely for the purpose of killing time, 
and without the remotest idea of ever making a purchase. Not long 
a0 I was awaiting the termination of a sharp shower in Tresse’s shop, 
the well-known play-vendor of the Palais Royal, when an unmistakable 
son of Albion walked in, and, without saying a word, deposited his well- 
soaked umbrella against a chair, thereby causing the gradual accumula- 
tion on the floor of an extensive puddle. This feat accomplished, he 
buried his hands underneath his coat-tails, and whistled a few bars of 
some indescribable melody, while Tresse and I looked on in undisguised 
amazement. Presently he stopped whistling, and, without exhuming his 
hands, affably remarked to no one in particular, 

* Molié *” 

Tresse, who is by no means deficient in intelligence, stared for a 
moment, and then, with a perspicacity which did him honour, suddenly 

to one corner of the shop, and, hauling down a goodly tome, 
politely handed it to the stranger, saying, 
‘¢ Voila Moliére, monsieur !” 
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Out came one arm, and with it the individual addressed motioned away 
the volume. 

“No, no,” said he, ‘je disais molié.” (Here he first cast a downward 
glance at his saturated coat and then an upward one at the square foot or 
so of sky visible through the glass door of the shop.) 

* Ah!” said Tresse, “ monsieur veut dire mouillé ?” 

“Oui, molié ; mauvaise temps pour étranger.” 

Having delivered himself of this sentiment, which seemed to intimate 
that strangers in Paris were alone susceptible of inconvenience from a 
ducking, any weather being good enough for the natives, he liberated 
the other hand, recaptured his umbrella, and renewed his whistling, 


under cover of which he sallied forth, as unconcernedly as he had 


entered. 





Most of the ready-made clothes shops in the Palais Royal have, for 
the last two or three years, exhibited in front of their ¢¢alage certain 
uncouth wrappers, fabricated of the coarsest possible woollen material, 
and adorned with buttons of a fabulous size os make. These garments, 
which the Parisian lounger in his Arcadian innocence fondly imagines 
to be a sine gua non in every English sportsman’s wardrobe—no matter 
how many of them there may be—are collectively denominated “ coach- 
man;” but this is the only point of resemblance they bear one to 
another, the various artists employed in their manufacture allowin 
their imaginations the fullest play both as regards shape, hue, an 
pattern. In despite, however, of their anomalous character, it would 
appear that these supposed necessary appendages to a coach-box find 
favour in the eyes of the French, the supply being constantly ou the in- 
crease. Nay, more; an establishment has been recently opened on the 
Boulevard des Italiens, the proprietor of which has evidently based his 
hopes of success far less on the quality of his goods than on the sonorous 
originality of his signboard, on which is inscribed, in white letters on a 
black ground, the following mystic but eye-attracting sentence— 

“ Aux 25,000 Coacuman !” 





Thanks to the long evenings and fogs—for we have recently had 
some specimens of a whity-browny mist, which only wanted a slight 
extra dash of coal-smoke to render it perfectly Londonian—thanks to 
these unerring heralds of winter, the spirits—and, I am glad to be able 
to add, the receipts—of theatrical managers in genera) are decidedly on 
the rise. In proportion as the streets and boulevards become deserted, 
the temples of Thespis begin to fill ; and one may date the improvement 
in dramatic matters as well from the withdrawal of the chairs in front of 
the Café de Paris as from the singularly reduced demand for American 
drinks at the Cafe de l’Opéra. 

This change for the better is especially visible at the Varietés, the 
management of which theatre has, within the last ten days, fallen into 
the hands of M. Milon Thibaudeau, formerly an actor of some merit at 
the Odéon and elsewhere, and out of those of M. Morin, professor at the 
Conservatoire, under whose administration the boards once trod b 
Brunet and Potier have been profaned by the exhibition of such t 
as would hardly have been tolerated by the most indulgent frequenter of 
the Deélassements Comiques. 
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The new director's first move has been a politic and judicious one ; he 
has reinforced the masculine ensemble of his company by the engage- 
ment of Bardou, that sterling and conscientious actor whose place is 
still vacant at the Vaudeville. It now chiefly remains for M. Thibau- 
deau to look to the ladies; mind, I do not say look af them; for three 
pair of eyes, like those of Page, St. Mare, and Ozy, would unnerve the 
sternest reformer in Christendom; few having a more unquestionable 
right than this trio of syrens to say, 

If to my share some trifling errors fall, 

Look in my face and you'll forget them all. 
But the shrewd manager of the Variétés knows as well as we do that 
half a dozen combinations of beauty and talent, far from being de trop, 
will only render his seraglio still more attractive, and it would be treason 
todoubt that he is even now meditating the acquisition of some new 
marvel, destined to share the honours of the affiche with the inimitable 
eRe A: Déjazet ; for—Thalia be praised !—here she is again ; 

ill unrivalled—still unapproachable. 

What on earth did people mean by saying—and that not many weeks 

—that we had seen the last of her; that the lively Frétillon, the witty 

toriére, the amorous Gentil-Bernard, the irresistible Richelieu, in a 
word, the incarnation of esprit and gaiety, had become a confirmed hypo- 
chondriac, a prey to melancholy and ennui ? Ennui, al/ons donc! if there 
were any ennui in the case, it must have been the ennui of doing nothing, 
. the natural result of a too prolonged congé,—in fact, neither more 
nor less than the mal du pays, for every one knows that Déjazet’s pays is 
the theatre, where her presence is as necessary to her own sleisiils as it is 
to ours. Déjazet melancholy! Why, then she must be a more wonder- 
ful actress than ever the world gave her credit for! What, when we look 
at and listen to that sly, mischievous, pin-sticking little Voltaire, that arch 
Lisette, with her wicked smile and her volume-speaking glance, we are to 
believe that all their gaiety is forced, all their esprit a mechanical exertion, 
a theatrical falsity, put on and thrown off like a mask or a glove! Credat 
Judeus! Not L 





It is somewhat late—but better late than never—to speak of Rose 
Chéri's last creation—or rather embodiment of one of the most exquisite 
creations that a pogt’s fancy or memory ever gave birth to—of Lamar- 
tine’s Graziella! . The piece is a mere sketch, an unpretending outline 
of the mournful tale; the other actors appear but as shadows in the back- 

und,.the entire interest of the os) wed being concentrated in the 
roine, the simple maid of Procida. And what touching grace, what 
innocent artlessness, what angelic resignation does she not by turns ex- 
hibit in that short half-hour between the rise and fall of the curtain ! 
Painfully attractive, indeed, is the gradual passing away of that gentle 
spirit—sad, indeed, but exquisitely harmonious, are the last faint notes 
of that heart-rending elegy! You forget you are in a theatre ; you lose 
sight of the actress; you insensibly become one of the mourners grou 
around the dying maiden ; and when at length the vision is dispelled, 
and you awake to reality, your first thought, your first involuntary excla~- 
ie ba that Graziella is worthy of Rose Chéri, and Rose Chéri of 
raziella ! 
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Farceur de Grassot ! Est-il dréle, cetanimal-la! Such are the only 
criticisms one is likely to hear at the Palais Royal during the performan 
of “‘La Femme a la Broche.” And even those words are not ae | 
quietly and deliberately, but gasped out amid smothered shrieks of merri- 
ment and spasmodic oscillations of the body, as if the entire audience were 
under the uncontrollable influence of laughing-gas. Like the fiddler in 
the fairy tale, whose magic notes set everybody dancing, one look, one 
word, one gesture of Grassot is enough to convulse and “ double up” the 
gravest, the prosiest, the most melancholy dullard whose lucky star ever 
led him within the range of this comic, this irresistible artillery. Whether 
you take Grassot en entier or piecemeal, the effect is the same; his 
cherry-coloured coat, short-sleeved, short-waisted, and profusely buttoned, 
his broad-checked trousers, his perpendicular wig, resembling in shape @ 
fir-apple or the top of a sugarloaf uahincal these may be examined 
in detail, though it is highly probable that before your inspection is half 
finished he will completely upset all your calculations by one of those ex- 
traordinary upward jerks of his right hand, and a simultaneous shake of 
his head, both of which alike defy description and imitation. 

And yet there are moments when—strange as it may appear—one 
would be glad if even Grassot’s drolleries were less magnetic than they 
are, if he were to follow old Homer’s example and become tedious, so as 
to give our attention and our lorgnon a brief respite; namely, when 
pretty Mademoiselle Azimont is on the stage. A dainty little bit of goods, 
truly, is that archly-smiling damsel, and very temptingly indeed does she 
set off her becoming costume. Seriously, one ought to insure one’s life 
before braving the charges of Agathocle and the phosphoric glances of the 
charming Blondinette ; it is true that the former only make our sides 
ache, whereas the influence of the latter is more permanent, inasmuch as 
they aim at (I will not say always Ait) the heart. 

“La Femme a la Broche” is followed every evening by another even 
more outrageous bétise, called “‘ Les Deux Sans-culottes.” There you 
have not only Grassot, but the leviathan Sainville into the bargain, and 
I leave you to judge of the pranks indulged in by this precious pair. If 
you remember Vernet and Odry in “ Madame Gibou et Madame Pochet,” 
or Ravel and Alcide Tousez in ‘‘ La Chambre a Deux Lits,” you may 
fancy the repartees, the Jazzi, the incessant running fire of jokes and 
calembourgs perpetrated by Messieurs Tiguefonne and Racahout. To 
hear Sainville—after alternately snubbing and being snubbed by his 
angular associate, just at the very critical moment when one expects him 
to pitch Grassot out of the window—suddenly and admiringly burst out 
with a “ Moun Diou, moun Diou, moun Diou! qu'il me plait done cet 
étre-l4!”—to hear that, and not roll off one’s seat in consequence, 
requires an intense development of self-denial, both mental and muscular. 
Had such a labour been proposed with the others to Hercules, he would 
have said, with Mr. Gregsbury, while listening to the reproaches of his 
friend Pugstyles, 


“¢ Go on to the next.” 





Welcome to the Vaudeville, Monsieur Rosier. It is refreshing to turn 
from political pieces, with their incendiary couplets and gross personalities, 
to your witty and sparkling dialogue, studded with epigrammatic point 
and delicate satire. A right pleasant, right merry little bluette is your 
“ Croque-poule,” combining in one short act the refinement of comedy 
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and the drollery of farce; an amusing episode of married life, the first 
chapter in the connubial history of Oscar and Louise. And here let me 
tell you, Monsieur Rosier, that’ if the frequenters of the Vaudeville have 
reason to be grateful to you for thus temporarily making them forget'the 
heterogeneous productions of MM. Clairville and Co., Arnal himself is 
equally your obliged—equally your debtor, You have made him appear 
—contrary to the usual custom of his authors—a gentleman ; you have 
trusted for the success of your piece to the natural jfimesse of the 
comedian, and not to the coinage of apocryphal words and phrases, 
whose oddity is often their only merit. You have thus tested the reat 
merits of the actor, and have shown that his talent is yet. but a partially 
explored mine, promising a rich and ample harvest to those who may 
hereafter follow in your track. 

‘Nor, although November be a somewhat chilly fosterer of such blos- 
a is the rosier without a rose, for Louise is played by Madame 





At the same theatre a clever two-act comedy by Bayard, called “ L’Im- 
rtinent,” has afforded Félix an opportunity of displaying not only his 
abitual verve and gaiety, but also an earnest and impressive sensibility 
which took even his warmest admirers by surprise. If he add many 
- more such creations to his répertoire, Lafont had better look to his 
laurels. 

While distributing the characters of ‘“ L'Impertinent,” M. Bayard’s 
attention was casually attracted by the grace and gentillesse of one of 
the young and untried actresses of the Vaudeville, who had hitherto 
figured in “ La Foire aux Idées” and other pieces of the kind as little more 
than a choriste. 

* Ah bon!” said he, “ voila mon affaire !” 

So keen an eye and so practised a judgment as those of M. Scribe's 
son-in-law seldom err; and in this case William Tell himself could not 
have proved a better marksman. For, making every due allowance— 
and our good-nature in this instance will not be too severely taxed-—for 
Mademoiselle Clary’s inexperience, it would be difficult—not ‘to say 
impossible—to imagine a more complete, a more perfect. embodiment of 
that rarest of all rare ideals—an ingenuous-looking ingénue. A sweetly: 
intelligent countenance, whose youthful, nay almost infantine expression, 
constitutes its peculiar charm, a slight and graceful figure, a quiet, lady- 
like, and unpretending manner, a soft and melodious voice, and a most 
géntle and winning smile—such were the guarantees of future excellence 
offered the other evening by the trembling débutante, and cordially 
accepted by the public. 

Allez toujours, Mademoiselle Clary! plant your pretty little ‘feet 
bravely and steadily on the ladder of fame, and be sure that the habitué, 
like Tibby Postelthwaite in the farce, will keep a Ai on you. 

Our printers are often accused, and with reason, of occasional typo- 

phical errors, but they seldom. make so ingenious and so a propos a 

e as the one I am about to relate. The compositors of a Parisian 
theatrical journal, being lately engaged on @ flaming article'in praise of | 
an actress ¢rés a la mode, came to the following phrase as a wind-up to 
wm Searaten vary, (ante, DSTAGEAED. | ‘ senlt Le 

‘*'Enfin, c'est une véritable sorciére.”. When the fair. object) of these 
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eulogies, complacently casting her over the printed homage of her 
adorer, arrived at che puede in aqhiston, she head follows — Enfin, 
e’est une véritable sowriciére !” 
C'était ur! 
The indefatigable Dumas has just added a new link to his chain of 
dramatic marvels ; and this time the prolific writer is neither dependent 
for his success on the scene-painter or the costumier. ‘Le Comte 


Hermann,” like its more immoral predecessors ‘“‘ Antony” and “Teresa,” * 


is one of those thrilling episodes of modern life, the interest of which 
does not evnsist in a rapid succession of brilliant and dazzling tadbleauz, 
but in the fierce struggles of conflicting passions, skilfully developed by a 
master-hand. Some of the scenes are wonderfully effective, and fully 
equal any previous efforts of the author; it is, moreover, but justice to 
add that his' intentions are admirably carried out by the performers. 

Those who have only seen Mélingue in his lighter mood, as the gay and 

lant d’Artagnan, or even as the omnipresent Monte-Cristo, can 
ies little idea of the impressive energy, the. dene impassioned feeling he 
has lavished on this new creation. There were moments during the first 
representation of “ Le Comte Hermann” when the entire audience, breath- 
less with attention and sympathy, awaited each coming word and gesture 
with spell-bound anxiety, when each successive display of genuine emo- 
tion (for Mélingue is a true creature of impulse, deriving his inspirations, 
not from the calculations of art, but from nature alone), communicated 
itself like an electric shock to all present, even the most callous, the most 
blasés. So true is it that, if an artist would work on the feelings of others, 
he himself must be the first to feel. 

/ Mélingue is ably, most ably supported by Laferri¢re and Mademoiselle 
Person; and Rouviére’s impersonation of the deep designing villain, 
Fritz Sturler, was so abominably natural, that, if pommes cuites and 
such like missiles were as much the order of the day at the Theatre His- 
torique as they are at the Funambules, he would have enjoyed a mono- 
poly of them. I cannot pay M. Rouviére a higher compliment. 





M. Montigny, the worthy manager of the Gymnase, has just disco- 
vered a new recipe for enriching his treasury to the amount of 10,000 
franes. “‘ Diable!’’ say my readers; “10,000 franes! c’est un joli dénier ! 
and how ?” Simply thus. He has engaged Mademoiselle Duverger at 
his theatre, a stipulated clause in the agreement being the forfeiture of 
the above sum in the event of either party breaking the contract. Now, 
as it is morally certain that before many months the fair Augustine will 
find rehearsing a bore, and acting a corvée, the question becomes merely 
one of time, and sooner or later the 10,000 francs will find their way into 
M. Montigny’s pocket. Q. E. D. 





PS. When a man retires to rest at six in the morning he is not likel 
to be fit for much that day. Such is my case; but yet, even at the riak 
of saying one thing when I mean another, my brain being in rather a 
topsy-turvy state, I must briefly chronicle the two important events of 
last night—the success of “ La Jennesse Dorée” at the Ambigu, and, 
above all, Mademoiselle’s Ozy’s sotrée dansante. 

Of the first, first. When M. Léon Gozlan attempts to write a play 
Dec,—Vou, LXXXVII. NO. CCCXLVIII. 2M 
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alone he seldom. attains to anythin nda suceés d’estime, the m 
teries of dramatic effect being a sanded took to him; but-when,.as in the 
present case, he takes unto himself a collaborateur, and that collabora- 
eur an old hand like M. Lockroy, he may fairly aspire to a.succés d'ar- 
gent. * La Jennesse Dorée” isa carefully constructed drama, with. sus- 
tained interest and well-contrasted character : itis, moreover, excellently 
played by Chilly, the best actor onthe Boulevard after Frédérick Le- 

tre (who, by the by, was comfortably seated in a stalle de balcon) 
and Madame Guyon. It was rumoured before the performance that the 
piece contained sundry hits against the aristos, and that in consequence 
the members of the Jockey Club were to be present en masse to hiss any 
republican demonstrations in pit or gallery. Ears and eyes, nevertheless, 
exerted themselves in vain; the hits were absent, and so-was the Jockey 
Club ; the latter, however, subsequently mustered in high numerical force, 
where we will for an instant join them—chez Mademoiselle Ozy. 

If any one had forgotten the number of the fair lady’s abode, one 
glance at the open door, with its coloured lamps on each side of the stair- 
case, and its two sergents-de-ville on the threshold, would have reassured 
him. The Boulevard Poissonniére was thronged with admiring groups 
slowly returning home from the different theatres, and lingering to look 
upwards with a wistful glance at the gaily illuminated windows ; and far 
more wistful, indeed, would their glances have been had they known half 
the fun and merriment that was going on within! 

Fancy a charming suite of rooms, peopled with forty or fifty of the 
ettiest actresses in Paris, an interminable succession of dances of every 
nd, from quadrille to polka, from redowa to cotillion—not to mention a 
slight, very slight soupgon of another pas, for whose name I shall refer 
you to Mademoiselles Céleste Mogador or Rose Pompon, executed by 
that marvellously droll creature, La Boisgourtier, to the inspiring air of 
“Drinn, drinn.” Fancy the majestic Nathalie, the fascinating Octave, 
the languishing Page, the graceful Marquet, the piguante St. Mare, 
the lively Renaud, the merry Caroline Bader, the dark-eyed Figeac, and 
those no less attractive syrens, Constance, Juliette, Durand, Bertin, De- 
lorme, Posel, Valentin, and twenty or thirty more, whose charms are fresher 
in my memory than their names. Fancy all these brilliant specimens 
of dramatic loveliness, in the prettiest and most seductive ‘oilettes, 
dancing, chattering, laughing, flirting—in a word, enjoying themselves 
and conferring delight and enjoyment on all around them! Fanc 
Mademoiselle Ozy herself, perpetually intent on her hospitable duties, 
now here, now there, and always everywhere ; now finding a vis-d-vis tor 
some luckless couple in distress, now whirling round and round in the 
mazy waltz, and that at five in the morning, as if she had not been doing 
the same thing ever since midnight! Fancy all this, reader mon ami, 
and whatever else you like, for be assured that your liveliest flight of 
imagination can hardly approach the reality. Description can give no 
idea of such a scene, and happy is he who can say with the Habitué, 


J’ai voulu voir: jai vu! 
Paris, November 23rd, 1849. 
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THE THEATRES. 
MR. MACREADY’S FAREWELL PERFORMANCES AT THE HAYMARKET, 


Tue first term of Mr. Macready’s engagement at the Haymarket is 
now drawing to its close. After Christmas he will again appear at the, 
same theatre, and that second term will probably last till about Mid- 
summer. , 


The great enthusiasm with which he was welcomed on the first night 
of his appearance, and the crowded audiences that have been attracted to 
the Haymarket every night of Mr. Macready's performances, render this 
engagement the most important event of the theatrical season. 


Several sentiments were blended into the one strong expression of 
feeling which made the echoes of the Haymarket ring when Mr. 
Macready stood before his audience in the character of Macbeth. 


In the first place, there was the feeling of respect for the gentleman, 
who, during a long career, has ever laboured to elevate the profession of 
which he is the chief member. The greatest theatrical eminence has 
often been connected with the most equivocal social position ; but Mr. 
Macready has, before the world, combined within himself the character 
of the English actor and that of the English gentleman of the highest 
order. His private circle comprehends some of the first names in the 
literature and art of his country; and while his worldly success in his 
own path is almost without parallel, he is most honourably known as a 
liberal patron to those who have sought other roads to fame. His re- 
spective managements of Covent Garden and Drury Lane, at a time 
when there was no home for the legitimate drama, will ever be re- 
corded among the most signal events in the history of the English 
stage. He indeed laid himself open to the objections of those who 
maintained that by over-elaborate decoration the “ suggestive” character 
of the drama was crushed, and that the proper work of the im- 
agination was anticipated by too material ehpedistiti But when we 
recollect the style of decoration with which he embellished his pieces 
—the antique deur of his ‘Coriolanus,’’ the perfect classicality 
of his “‘ Acis and Galatea,” —we find, we must own, that his productions 
rose far above the character of ordinary pageantry ; that stage decora- 
tion, so managed by him, was a high and a novel art; and that the imagi- 
nation of the greater part of a mixed audience must have been, not anti- 
cipated, but surpassed, by such admirable illustration. 


In the second place, there was, in the tribute paid to Mr. Macready, 
the recognition of the eminent artist—the last of a race of illustrious 
actors who delighted the public as cotemporaries. His interpretation of 
the various parts he represents is differently judged by different specta- 
tors; and perhaps those who have witnessed the magnates of former days 
are less lavish of their praise than those who have lived in the present 
generation only. But none can doubt the high intellectual character of 
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his acting; throughout his range of plays he always impresses his audi- 
ence with the belief that all he does is founded on a careful study, and 
that he is constantly actuated by the true artistic ambition of executing 
his conception to the utmost degree of perfection. In some of his cha- 
racters there is nothing left to desire. .The slow misery. of Werner, 
the irritable activity of Richelieu, are perfect in their kind; ‘and if, we 
turn to the Sh ian repertoire, there is the fondness and the peeyish- 
ness of Lear set forth with the highest degree of truth, -We,, may _re- 
mark that Mr. Macready’s appearance in “ Lear,” which followed. the 
‘¢ Macbeth” and the “Hamlet,” was treated almost. as a second début, 
from his known excellence in that particular part. 


In the third place, the London public had to read a lesson tothe 
Transatlantic ruffians. who insulted Mr. Macready at) New York and 
Philadelphia. The parties engaged in the disgraceful tumults of those 
cities may learn, if they are capable of learning anything, the estimation 
in which a gentleman whom they thought fit to revile is held by the most 
fastidious metropolis of Europe. The measure of indignity offered in the 
United States has proved an additional stimulus to honour Mr. Macready 
_ _in his own land. Having touched on this subject, we must state our 

conviction that the American people is not in the least represented by the 
mob by which Mr. Macready was assailed. As far as we have heard the 
opinions of the Americans domiciled here, they have all regretted the 
taint cast upon their country by a few turbulent individuals. 


In the fourth and last place, the series of performances is intended to 
constitute a “ farewell ;” and if the merits of Mr. Macready at all times 
call for acknowledgment, this is spenen the case when he not only 
returns to his native country after a long absence, but is about to quit for 
ever the public which has witnessed his triumphs. 





The Haymarket Theatre, which is so fortunate in the engagement of 
Mr. Macready, h&s also been lucky in an adaptation of the French comedy, 
‘Un Mari a la Campagne,” which, under the title of the “ Serious Fa- 
mily,” forms the staple commodity on “ off-nights.” The manner in 
which Mr. Barnett, the adapter, has changed French devotees into 
“serious ” English does him great credit, and his piece is admirably 
et by the Haymarket company. Our especial favourite, Miss 

ynolds—so lady-like, so graceful, and so inobtrusive—becomes this 
season more charming than ever. 
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LITERATURE. 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION OF 1848.* 


TxHe descriptions and opinions of a qualified Englishman and an eye- 
witness of the French Revolution were, even amidst the multiplicity of 
publications, a great desideratum. It is impossible for a Parisian to 

ivest himself of the prejudices of party, and still less so of the halo of 
éxtravagance with which he invariably invests contemporary events of a 
remarkable and exciting character. Captain Chamier's clear and vigorous 
apprehension of the truth, his easy discrimination of the real from the 
unreal, by divesting both the character and proceedings of late of all the 
glitter that is imparted to them by the pens of Lamartine, Caussidiére, 
and other French historians, presents us with the same facts in almost an 
extreme of nakedness and reprobateness. Even if the common rule was 
followed in such a case of taking the middle line between the two classes 
of writers it would still be bad enough. The revolution would remain a 
thing of accident, and therefore'a stigma upon a nation, followed by a 
sanguinary struggle which is a stain upon the times we live in, and a 
blur upon the boasted civilisation of the metropolis of the world. 

“A Frenchman,” says Captain Chamier, “ is altogether an indescrib- 
able animal; his heart is in his heels. Nature formed him for a caperer ; 
he appears quite incapable of sincerity, and will swear fidelity and alle- 
giance to half a hundred kings, without the smallest intention of keeping 
his promise.” : 

He is also, according to the same authority, given to another recrea- 
tion, of a more dangerous kind, and that is political discussions. The 
French, who, despite their indecent and inelegant dances, and their savage 
war-whoops, are (if we believe their own account of themselves) the most 
accomplished and refined people in the whole world, also believe them- 
selves to be the cleverest people in the world; their national conceit on 
this point, continues Captain Chamier, is extraordinary, and he adds, 
after alluding to the luxury and the vice, the dishonesty and the decep- 
tion that reign in the capital, ‘‘ With a population of this description, 
where every man believes himself out of his proper sphere, and where 
every man declares himself quite competent to take the situation of. mi- 
nister of finance, or of public works; and what is still more deplorable, 
where every man is more or less a soldier, one cannot wonder that such 
sudden changes should occur as those we have lately witnessed.” 

We have elsewhere devoted a few pages to the consideration of the 
social state of that city, in which, in the words of an old diplomatist, 
“the streets are paved with deceit and falsehood ; and 7“ step a man 
takes in this city of vice is on the pathway of dishonesty and deception ;” 
we need not therefore follow Captain Chamier in his corroborative re- 
marks. It is evidently, however, to the vices of the Parisians, their inter- 
ference in other persons’ business and neglect of their own, their love of 
pleasure and luxury, their dissipation, profligacy, and gambling propensi- 
ties, and other sins, that;he traces the difficulties and the sufferings of the 
nation, and that a future fall of despair alone presents itself to his eyes, 

Captain Chamier watched the progress of events on the 22nd of 

* A Review of the French Revolution of 1848: from the 24th of February to 


the Election of the First President. By Captain Chamier, R.N, 2 vols. Reeve, 
Benham, and Reeve. 
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February from a balcony exactly opposite the garden of the Ministére 
des Affaires Etrangéres ; but it was on his return home by the Champs 
El he says, that the first slight collision occurred, and this was an 
attack made by the populace upon a solitary lancer riding a very tired 
horse. Captain Chamier should, however, have said the first collision 
that he witnessed, for it is evident, by his own subsequent showing, that 
the guard-house in the Avenue Matignon had been stormed and fired by 
that time, That awful word to French ears was also by this time heard— 
barricades ; but in feeding the flames at the guard-house, or picking up 
the pavement for barricades, Captain Chamier saw the gamins de Parts 
most active. Two boys, he says, certainly neither of them seventeen 
years of age, made the barricade at the corner of the Rue Montaigne. 
Captain Chamier follows Lamartine and Caussidiére in attributing. the 
fatal shot fired at the Ministry of Foreign Affairs to Lagrange ; but he is 
more explicit than any French writer in denouncing the conduct of the 
National Guard upon this great occasion. ‘ An armed population,” he 
justly remarks, ‘is the most fatal barricade against true liberty; they 
are as often used to suppress as to support it; and when these feather- 
bed soldiers become a political body they are as dangerous to the state as 
a revolutionary army.” 
" © No new light is abla upon the fatal contretemps that occurred in 
the succession of ministries. ‘‘ Monsieur Thiers,” says Captain Chamier, 
“shrinking from the responsibility which a Clarendon would have courted 
and a Grey demanded, begged that Monsieur Odilon Barrot might be 
resident of the council!” General Lamoriciére, our author says, would, 
had he received orders, haye gallantly done his duty. The Duke de 
Nemours, he says, had before offered to place himself at the head of the 
troops. ‘“Sir,’’ the king had replied, “ you are not yet regent ; wait my 
orders.” The duke, hurt by the reproof, retired to his apartments ; and 
this may explain his absence on other occasions, which some have attri- 
buted to another and a less pardonable reason. Captain Chamier relates 
the king’s escape after Alexander Dumas’s version, and the breaking-up 
of the assembly from his own evidence, and he concludes the description of 
that ever-memorable event by saying, ‘“ The nation was to decide, and 
yet the provisional government were named—or named themselves—in 
the presence of about 500 people at the most, out of 35,000,000, and 
took especial good care to call ¢hat election the universal opinion of the 
country. 

Never had any word such terrific effect as the word Republic. From the mo- 
ment it was mentioned, all courage in this great nation seemed stifled: men spoke 
with hesitation and with caution; the guillotine was before their eyes, ruin stared 
them in the face; and yet they bowed their heads, cried “ Vive fa République!” and 
bared their backs to the severe lash about to be inflicted. In after years this will 
appear incredible. A nation, famed for its valour—a nation which, under Na- 
poleon, conquered the vast extent between the Pyramids and Moscow, whose very 
name created fear and alarm throughout Europe, to whom kings bowed and 
emperors capitulated—that such a nation could be frightened at a word !—that 
all the provinces should accept what they all feared—that a street émeute in Paris, 
‘anda declaration made in noisy acclamations by, at the most, five hundred men, 
should be unresistingly accepted, with the consciousness of ruin, by thirty-five 
millions of negple this is a cowardice of which the history of the world can give 

el. ere were all the nobility of this great country ? people proud ot 


rank and privileges, men of fortune, of talent, of supposed courage—where 
“were the mags of independent citizens who existed but by order, and whose grow- 
ing riches marked the increase of commerce and the tide of prosperity—and 
where were the National Guards of Paris, a body composed of 


all the house- 











holders: and sho who opulent by the influx of strangers and. the 
allurements Sabet rg B nf 

Captain Chamier, speaking individually of the French, says that there 
are among them many of the finest of mankind—men of the highest 
honour and repute—brave, chivalrous, generous—real patriots. “The 
pons of all the writers in creation,” he in one place observes, “cannot 

tow sufficient praise on the Parisians for their honesty during the 
excesses. of the revolution ;” but the gallant captain has also what he 
terms an unmitigated horror of all people who pretend to be either more 

atriotic or pious than their neighbours; and while he praises the 
arisians individually, he scourges them “generally,” with an unsparing 
“ Certainly,” + says in conclusion, “the annals of history can 
scarcely parallel a crown so lost, without even a struggle—a flight so 
ignominious and disgraceful—a nation so disloyal—a panic so universal— 
a. king so disguised—or a people so treacherous.” 

The most fatal of all. expressions, Captain Chamier says, is the per- 
petual “ Enjin gue voulez-vous ?” accompanied by the inevitable shrug of 
the shoulders. During the hottest of the 24th of February, he adds, 
he endeavoured to rouse some of the National Guard to defend the 
crown, by representing to them the horrors of the former revolution. 
“ C’est bien vrai,” was the answer; “mais enfin que voulez-vous ?” 
When the Republic was declared, at the desire of a handful of raga- 
muffins, the nation accepted it with the enjin que voulez-vous? and the 
appropriate shrug! 

The French are not sparing of their criticism of other countries: they call 
themselves the centre of civilisation, the sanctuary of the arts and sciences, the 
nest of poetry, and the consummation of chivalry; yet they drive about a fat ox, 
have a pack of half-naked women and savages hopping about the animal, and 
retain in this wonderful refuge for the destitute all the folly of a nation of heathen 
times. As for their chivalry, the twenty-fourth of February is quite sufficient 
proof of that. 

The French must not be astonished if they themselves are severely criticised, 
since day after day they “play such fantastic tricks before high Heaven” as 
make quieter nations doubt much if France, instead of being the birthplace of 
the arts, is not one large national Charenton. 


After describing the clubs which succeeded to the Provisional Govern- 
ment, with the graphic pen of an eye-witness, Captain Chamier adds— 


By degrees the clubs became partially deserted: nothing outlives three months 
in France; she is a fickle female, ever changing, inconstant in her governments as 
in. her affections, and this arises from that envy, hatred, and malice against all 
who succeed. A Frenchman can pardon anything in his friend, but success; let 
@ man arrive at riches, greatness, and power, and every poodle in Paris will howl 
at his heels, and snap at his shoes. Her best government is a tyranny,—the best 
security for Paris is a state of siege. Liberty is the most extreme of all possible 
possibilities: it is a word frequently used, and never understood. The liberty of 
the press, for example, is another chimera; the liberty of the person ansthibe. 
The liberty to assemble, doubtful; the liberty of opinion, quite impossible. We 
are told in every street in Paris, that the French are the most educated, the most 
inventive of mankind; that genius resides in the Valley of the Seine,—and yet 
behold its works. 


Again, and in a similar strain, when noticing the alliance proposed by 
these complaisant conspirators with England, when it was asserted by 
the red republicans of the day, as it has since been by the freetrading 
fraternising Eutopists of our own country, that France and England are 
united by bonds of peace and fraternity—that Dover and Calais: are: the 

bills of two cooing doves—Captain Chamier says— 
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order, and to s if ‘by special constables’ staffs, all rebellion and revo- 
lution, can aie bey by the party in France who act; the party who 

i ‘praise as words can convey. OR, Sse 
this, because in the midst of the apparent enthusiasm of 
— s Albion, we were present at a ragged’ demon- 
and 


Place de la Concorde, and over the heads’ of which 
its harp. Ah! here, indeed, was something like the 
— ing of a disorganisation of the British empire! Of all the miserable 
ures which afterwards happened to that unfortunate country, ‘this was the 
greatest.» We were present at the muster, and we can assert that not one hundred 
pronle formed that demonstration, and one half of those were Frenchmen’; but 
t was the manner in which this mob was received,—the loud acclamations which 
welcomed the ragged school of republicanism,—which struck us forcibly, and 
convinced us that, whilst the hand of fraternity was extended; thé heart of hatred 
beat quickly. The German demonstration was on a better scale. The Polish 
was an accumulating tide, and every now and then a very kindly disposed mass 
of people, with the resolution to revolutionise the world, shouted, out,in loud 
chorus, “Vive l’enfer, Vive la guillotine,” and “a bas tout le monde.” These were 
sweeping reformers with a vengeance, and had harnessed themselves to the car of 
disorder, resolved to drag it through all the blood of Europe. 
* Upon the election of the Assembly, the whole elected of the national 
sovereignty, the result of universal suffrage, Captain Chamier remarks, 
had one and all cried with powerful lungs—“ Vive la République,” and 
yet it was well known ‘that at least 650 out of the 950 were firm 
elievers that the republic could not last, and that a return to loyalty 
was inevitable. The armed populace, the clubs, and the red repub- 
licans, kept all royalist manifestations in check. 1t would be an insur- 
mountable task, adds the captain, to detail exactly how the chamber was 
constituted. The Carlist party had favoured the revolution, in order to 
march over its ruin to a restoration; the Orleans dynasty was reviled, 
abused, and insulted—they had compromised their position, from the want 
of common energy and daring; the republicans held the reins, but they 
knew that, in every house where a whisper was confidential, they were 
termed canaille, voleurs, brigands ; the red cap was not laid aside, and 
Blanqui, Barbés, “and Flotte were there, anxious to change a mild re- 
public into a reign of terror. In the account of the insurrection of the 
15th of May, Captain Chamier gives a curious version of Lamartine’s 
rescue by the citizen Hirshler, made under the pretence that his wife was 
taken ill. Lamartine himself has buried so humble a fact under his 
usual grandiloquent phraseology ; but the Englishman observes, “ If M. 
Hirshler could generously step forward, penetrate the thick crowd, and 
succeed in withdrawing Lamartine from his rather, perilous, position, 
could. not one be found out of 200,000 brave National Guards to have 
got at any minister, informed himself of the true state of affairs, and 
asked the wishes and directions of the government? The 15th of May, 
even to us who witnessed it from the beginning to the end, is the most 
incomprehensible day in the history of the world. We defy even Lamar- 
tine to describe or defend it.” 

Discussing the subject afterwards more leisurely, Captain Chamier is 
inclined to the opinion that the insurrection in Paris on the above day 
was but a portion of a long-premeditated conspiracy, which embraced 
many other places; for, on the same day, almost all the great towns in 
Franee broke out imto revolt. On that day, also, the students. and the 
secret societies of Vienna became insurrectionists, and on that day the. 
revolution in Naples was commenced. 
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*Gpon this second attempt at a revolution, Captain Chamier remarks—. 
‘We consider the French republic a great. European nuisance, and we believe 
“that such is the general opinion in France. Had Blanqui and Barbés succeeded, 
there is no doubt that much blood would have been shed, but the provinces would 
soon, have. revolted ; the reign of terror might have had a month’s duration, a 
forced loan might have been, and would have been resorted to; thousands would: 
have quitted Paris, and ruin and desolation might have become almost fashion~ 
‘able; but the people so fond of revolutions would have made another revolu 
and a returnto what is inevitable—a monarchy—would long ere this have chan 
the face of Durope. | 

In the mean time, these curious people called the revolution the march of civilisation; 
the very acts which would disgrace Goths or Vandals were dignified by this expres- 
sion, Poverty, bankruptcy, ruin, stagnation of all affairs, but the concoction of 
revolts; war,—and the worst of wars,—a civil war inevitable; the lowest of the 
low struggling with the usurpers of power, every useful art paralysed, every 
source of riches dried up, every man discontented,—such is the French idea (and 
the words are General Cavaignac’s) “of the march of civilisation.” 

Of General Cavaignac, who rose to distinction upon this insurrection, 
Captain Chamier says, “he does not possess that firmness of character 
for which, from his acts, we should be inclined to give him credit; his 
features are harsh and severe, but there is a vacillation of conduct easily 
traced throughout his administration.” 

The events of the ever-memorable three days of June are related in 
the same clear, concise, and picturesque language that pervades this most 
interesting work. Captain Chamier was either witness of, or took part 
in, every leading occurrence. He even conveyed a despatch from the 
Northern Railway station to Cavaignac. Yet it was dangerous to be out 
in the streets, or almost to look out of a window, whilst these fearful 
events were going on. 

All the military discipline of a state of siege was vigorously enforced. Not a 
person was allowed to look out of a window. ‘The doors were desired to be rape 
closed, the shutters open, and every house to be illuminated. During the day, with- 
out any summons for pedestrians to clear the Boulevards, a division of cavalry 
rode desperately along the pavements, and we had about as narrow an escape of 
our lives, from the insane charge on harmless people, as ever we remember. A 
friend of ours remarked, that he saw us jump through an opening hardly big 
enough toadmit a rabbit. This wanton mischief fell heavily on the obedient dra- 
goons: the ¢rottoir was too smooth for their horses, which fell in great numbers, 
and the half-stunned riders were rescued by the very people they endeavoured to 
annihilate. 

Every lady, however great her rank, was searched by sentinels placed at the 
corner of each street; and this was sometimes done so very ungallantly by these 
urchins of the Garde Mobile, that we saw an English lady of considerable blood 
box the ears of one of the Pretorian Guard of Paris. 

The chief novelty in Captain Chamier's account of this insurrection is 
the importance he attaches to a certain Pujol, who fell in the conflict. 
The gallant captain terminates his narrative of these sad and memorable 
events by saying, “ As long as Paris is France, so long will the country 
be in great and imiminent peril. The system of centralisation is a failure; 
and if, throughout this great country, the decree of a few political moun- 
tebanks, who for a moment secure the reins of government, is to be 
accepted everywhere, if men have not the courage to be united to resist 
usurpation, then revolution after revolution may be expected, and street 
émeutes grow into a government.” 

Captain Chamier openly expresses his conviction that’ Ledru-Rollin 


was connected with the invasion of the Chamber on the 15th of May, 


and that he was by no means an unconcerned spectator of the insurréec- 
tionary movement in June. Our author, it is also to be observed, attributes 
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the fall of Cavaignac solely to the incompetency and di of Marrast 
and the party of the National, to which he had allied himself. “ Ca- 
vaignac,” Alexander Dumas, “ was forced to wear the robe of 
Nessus, which was now devouring him in its flames.” ) 

We will conclude with two more brief extracts, the last of which con- 
tains also Captain Chamier’s concluding aspirations :— 

Well did M. Dumas say, “ What must surrounding nations think of us? If 
they are friendly, they will pity us; if enemies, they will despise us.” This we 
can boldly assert, that, amongst the higher orders of the French, England has ad- 
vanced in: their estimation by her firm resolution to put down all insurrectionary 
movements; and whilst she hospitably receives and shelters the sovereigns who 
are hurled from their thrones, and forced to seek shelter in a foreign land, she 
extends with equal liberality her shield of protection to the more unfortunate 
victims who, led forward in insurrection by false promises, are, in their turn, 
obliged to seek a foreign asylum. In this country the dethroned king, and the 
traitor who dethroned him, become equally protected by the law; and, whilst we 
ss ge fallen dignity, and pay a just meed of merit to the sovereign, we do not 

t upon the traitor the hiss of merited contempt. 

We trust republican France will profit by this example; and, if she carefully 
reviews her last two years’ history, she will find, in her progress of civilisation, 
that she has fallen from comparative liberty into slavery, and from honour into 
contempt. 

We leave the subject full of the sincere hope that this great and delightful 
country, as God made it, may not longer be marred by man;—that, however 
serious her trials may be, there will yet spring up honest men capable of steering 
the vessel of the state through the storms which threaten her; and, as we are 
morally convinced that a return to a monarchy is absolutely necessary for the 
credit of the state as well as to restore society to its former elegance and affluence, 
we only hope that, in the struggle, the nobility and gentlemen of France, united 
with the honest tradesman and the National Guard, will, when the moment 
arrives, act in such perfect harmony as will prevent the effusion of blood or the 
waving of the red flag of terror. 


MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE ENGLISH.* 


“The English,” says Mrs. Whitaker (a Parisian lady, we suppose, who 
has married an Englishman), “are a very extraordinary nation: at one 
moment you are surprised at their wonderful ingenuity, and at another 
you are equally astonished at many things that would seem to denote 
them in a state of primitive barbarity.” 

This state of primitive barbarity is, it appears, manifested most glaringly 
in the English not being a dancing nation, and not treating professors of 
dancing (Madame Georgansky, we presume, as she appears to have a 
share in the undertaking ) with becoming respect. It is also manifested 
in prejudices with regard to what is “respectable” and what is not; in 
the stalls of coffee-houses being separated * high planks; in the absurd 
veneration of Shakspeare; in the barbarous exclusion of ladies from 
clubs ; in ladies not being brought up to employments, and being, in the 

r number of instances, taught to look out for themselves, and many 
without a dowry; in the absence of public amusements.on Sundays ; im 
the neglect of sirop de groseilles at supper-tables ; in the languor, listless- 
ness, and inertness of young ladies, in chase not: frequenting public balls ; 
and once more, again, in their being too lazy, or eating too much, to 
at dancing and its professors. Lucky it is that the latter can rest 

feet a moment, and, taking up the pen, can retort, justly or unjustly, 
upon the nation which treats their art with such indignity. 


* Letters on the Manners and Customs of the English. By Mrs. Whitaker. 
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SHIRLEY.* 


“ JANE Eyre” was a clever and powerfully-written work. There was 
novelty in the style, freshness in the incidents, truth and masculine vigour 
in the bt of character, and considerable interest in the story. It had 
its faults, but they were such as an original thinker, unwilling to be fettered 
by ordinary rules, would be most likely to fall into ; indeed they were not 
without a certain charm, for they indicated a luxuriant fulness of mind 
which only required pruning to send forth healthier shoots, ‘“ Jane 
Eyre,” as a first work—if such it were—accomplished much ; but it held 
out the promise of greater things hereafter. 

After reading “ Shirley” we will not say that the promise has been 
altogether ‘“‘ broken to the hope,” but we must confess to being disap- 

inted. 
ae? Shirley” has all the faults of “Jane Eyre,” and many of its own 
beside. Harsh aspects of character are again sketched as freely and re- 
pulsively as before, but they are not left to stand or fall by their own 
merits; to balance the picture, an attempt is made to develop milder and 
more attractive qualities of mind, but in the effort the author lapses into 
a degree of prosiness and weakness which shows only too clearly that he 

had better have left the household virtues to more congenial care. 
' The forte of “ Currer Bell” (for so we must call the writer, for want 
of a more certain nomenelature) is vigour, shrewdness, hard-hitting, and 
a keen sense of human imperfections ; not unaccompanied, however, by 
deep feeling, tenderness even, and an acute perception of the workings 
of the heart both in man and woman. Yet with all these qualifications, 
he has failed to produce in “ Shirley” a novel that interests throughout. 

There is, in the first place, the great defect of a very inefficient story; 
there are longueurs which leave us yawning when we ought to be hurry- 
ing on ; the incidents are neither dramatic nor important, though on one 
or two occasions there is great straining for effect ; and the whole is over- 
laid with a special affectation we were not prepared to meet with in one 
who usually goes so directly to the point. We allude here to the con- 
stant recurrence of French phrases, and the introduction even of whole 
speeches and dialogues, lugged in, for no earthly purpose that we can 
see, save to show that since “Jane Eyre” was written the author has 
been busily occupied in acquiring the French language, and is resolved 
the public shall be aware of the fact. 

The merits of “Shirley” consist chiefly, in our opinion, of character 
happily described, and of clever dialogue naturally and forcibly expressed. 
The family of the Yorkes, old Mr. Helstone, “the Cossack” rector, the 
three curates, and Mr. Sympson, “ a man of spotless respectability, worry- 
ing temper, pious principles, and worldly views,” are amongst the best 
examples of the former ; of the latter we might adduce countless instances 
had we space for quotation. 

There is one peculiarity which, whether it be noted for praise or blame, 
or simply on account of its oddity, is observable in this novel as much 
as in its precursor: and this is the singular way in which the generality 


_.* Shirley. ATale. By Currer Bell, Author of “Jane Eyre.” 3 vols. Smith, 
Elder, and Co. 
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of the dramatis persone make love. In Home's tragedy the hero 
says, 3 
‘J I'll woo her. as the lion woos his bride; 


but in “ Shirley” the lovemaking seems constructed from a. pattern of 
which the exemplars are wild cats. Every endearment is a scratch, 
every approach to sentiment a snarl. Smiles and tears, sighs and_ soft 
speeches, find no place in the vocabulary of ‘‘ Currer Bell;”. but, in. their 
stead, we have abundance of sparring, sarcasm, home-truths, and epi- 

matie thrusts—gladiatorial rather than tender. This state of things 
is frequently a a epi of marriage; with the author of ,‘* Shirley” 
it is the precursor. We scarcely know which deserves the preference, 

“Currer Bell” had already exhibited something ofa wilful tempera- 
ment; it is more apparent in this work than the last. “Jane Eyre’ 
was a surprise; and, whether justly or not in all cases, was almost. univer- 
sully praised. This praise has IOS ine the author somewhat, ovyerweening 
‘nd | flippant. Instead of seeking diligently to amend. past errors, and 
improve future productions, he negligently commences the present work 
with an assurance that the reader is not to expect to find anythin 
“exciting” in it. Unfortunately, he has only too faithfully kept his 
word. There is no excitement from the first page to the last, : ** Shirley” 
would have been much more agreeable reading than it is had, such 
been the case. We are not, indeed, enabled to predict from ;the 
beginning the precise nature of the sequel. We do not absolutely see, 
“as from a tower, the end of all,” but, what is more detrimental to the 
interest of the story, we feel that we care little what the end may chance 
to be. Whether Shirley marries Moore, or Moore weds Caroline, or 
either, or neither, or both, is a matter of supreme indifference to the 
reader, when once he has made their acquaintance. He likes to hear 
them talk, for their conversation is, for the most part, shrewd, sensible, 
amusing, and often eloquent, but-—the rest is blank. Voila tout—as the 
author would say. 

It is time for us :¢o be a little more particular, and describe what 
there is of the story. It may be briefly disposed of. 

* Shirley”’ is the history not so much of the personage whose name 
gives the title to the novel as of a young and enterprising cloth- 
manufacturer, half Belgian half Yorkshireman, named Robert Gérard 
Moore, the descendant, on his father’s side, of a race of mill-owners, and 
on that of his mother of a commercial house at Antwerp. It is owmg 
to this hybrid origin, we imagine, that we are inundated with “ Cyrrer 
Bell’s” display of French phraseology; perfection in the knowledge of 
which is insisted upon at every turn. Robert Moore is one of three 
children ; he has an elder sister, Hortense, a pattern of Flemish PFpr 
priety, pedantic, formal, and disagreeable. Robert comes next, and is, 
in the estimation of his sister and other ladies, a hero of the first water ; 
the list is closed by a younger brother, Louis, a tutor in a private 
family, of whom we see nothing till the beginning of the third volume, 
when he plays the part of the Deus ex machina, and clumsily solves the 
only enigma the story can boast of. | 

the father of Robert Moore had been. unsuccessful in, business, and 
the chief object which his son has in view is the re-establishment of his 
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father’s reputation by liquidating all his debts. For this purpose he 
comes back to the a A mill at ‘the head of one of the glens (or gills) 
in the West Riding of Yorkshire, and devotes his best energies to his 
cloth manufacture, encouraging’ new inventions in machinery, employing 
them, and becoming eminently unpopular amongst the hand-workers. The 
period of: time is the year 1812, when the “ Orders in Council” proved 
so’heavy’a clog to manufacturing enterprise; and in spite of his perse- 
verance, ability, and courage, it is with difficulty Moore can make head 
against the numerous impediments that bar his way to fortune. The 
vieissittides' of ‘a mill-owner’s life; his cares, his anxieties, his quarrels, 
and ‘his struggles, fill the greater part of the first volume, relieved by 
sketches of his ‘neighbours and relations; one of whom, his cousin, Caro- 
line Helstone (the gentlest of “ Currer Bell’s” creations), falls desperately, 
and, as it seems, hopelessly, in love with him. Not that Robert Moore 
might not have “owted the soft impeachment” if he had had time or 
thought to give to ‘affairs of the heart; but he is too much engrossed 
with the necessity of labouring in his mechanical vocation, until Shirle 
Keeldar, an heiress of ‘a thousand a-year” (!), and the lady of the 
manor on which the young mill-owner is a tenant, makes her appearance. 
An intercourse is rapidly established between Shirley and Moore, at the 
same time that “an eternal friendship” is sworn by the heiress and 
Caroline Helstone. Moore falls in love, or fancies he falls in love, with 
Shirley, and even goes the length of fancying that Shirley falls in love 
with him; Caroline's affection is unrequited, and she pines, but pines 
heroically. If we were able to quote we might do so here with advan- 
tage to the author, for we have seldom met with sounder advice than the 
stern counsel which is proffered for the cure of unrequited passion, 
Caroline’s subsequent condition, too, is well described, and the reason why 
she does not die of love—or consumption—admirably told. 

But if she does not die of the malady, which, as Beatrice said of it long 
ago, never kills, she is brought to death’s door by it, an easterly win 
assisting. Her illness is faithfully related ; but the author might have 
spared his trouble, for we knew from the first that it was impossible it 
could ever be meant to end fatally. These fictitious killings, and 
pictured deathbeds, are the very commonplace of novelists ; the Thesotia 
always survives them ; you feel assured that there is not the slightest 
occasion for sympathy, and you skip the details as you would shut your 
eyes to the items of the apothecary’s bill ipo afterwards. All the 
purpose of Caroline’s illness is to make her discover in her nurse her 
“long-lost mother” (as the melodramas say), a discovery which the 
reader, as well as Shirley, had long made, though without giving rise 
(in him) to any emotion of pleasure, for a more boring uninteresting 
individual than Caroline’s “ parent” it is not often one’s lot to meet with, 
even in real life. Mrs. Pryor—such is the lady’s nom de guerre while 
she officiates as Shirley’s governess—is a femme incomprise, the widow of 
a spendthrift husband; she has disappeared, no one knows why or where- 
fore, leaving Caroline when an infant to the care of her uncle the rector, 
and comes back again, as it would appear, to become a convenient stop- 
gap. Here again we might quote, especially producing that splendid 
passage in which Caroline determines that her “ parent” shall in future 

ve “a black satin dress for Sundays—a real satin—not a satinet, or 
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i prosper. He borrows 
; the readiness with which she lends the money 
strengthens him in his belief that the story of Titania and the Athenian 
no He awakes eventually to the truth, and finds 
himself—as Bottom did—an ass. He has the courage and manliness to 
reveal his folly to his friend Hiram Yorke; and, the tale told, he is shot 
at from behind a stone wall, severely wounded, and carried off to -his 
friend’s house, where (of course) he doesn’t die—where he is visited by 
Caroline; who has got well again, and where he finds out, though he 
does not say so then, that after all Caroline is his first and only dove. 
The cases of Robert Moore and Miss Helstone are thus disposed of, 
but Shirley Keeldar is still on the tapis. Her matrimonial fate is still 
in abeyance. Country squires in plenty and a poetical. baronet offer 
themselves in vain. She has all along had a secret yearning for the 
tutor in her uncle Mr. Sympson’s family, who taught her French ! 
This gentleman is Louis Moore, the younger brother of Robert, quite as 
handsome, quite as tall, and even more of a hero than the distinguished 


mill-gwner. It is in this part of the work that those love-passages chiefly 


occur the character of which we have already described. Louis and 
Shirley have long loved each other, but both have refrained from making 
it apparent—the first on account of his dependent position, the last from 
womanly pride. Hence the sort of duel that follows, which ends as 
many such encounters do—in close alliance. The explanation between 
them is in some degree prepared by a confidential communication made 
by Shirley to Louis respecting an accident that has befallen her. The 
accident is in “Currer Bell’s” most forcible vein. She has been bitten in 
the arm by a dog supposed to be mad; has cauterised the part with an 
Italian iron, with a stoicism worthy of a Spartan, but cannot conquer 
the apprehension that hydrophobia will be the inevitable result ; and in 
this belief makes her will, tells Louis all about it, and exacts from him a 
solemn promise that, instead of suffering her to be “ smothered by her 
uncle,” he will with his’own hands administer a quietus in the shape of a 
strong narcotic. Considering the difficulty there is in getting a rabid patient 
to swallow anything liquid, a few drops of prussic acid would have been the 
safer prescription. Shirley, however, is guitte pour la peur. She does 
not go mad, though she almost drives her uncle out of his senses by the 
cool avowal of her love for Louis Moore. Mr. Sympson insults her; the 
tutor is roused, he “ gives himself to the demon,” springs upon the pec- 
cant relative, hurls him into “another apartment,” and is only withheld 
by “ Mrs. Gill, the housekeeper,” from giving him the coup de grace by 
strangulation, Having settled this question, there only remains one 
more ; and when the day is fixed, Shirley Keeldar becomes the wife of 
Louis Moore. The same day witnesses the marriage of Caroline Hel- 
stone with his brother Robert, who, the “ the Orders in Council” being 
now taken off, is left in a fair way of making the fortune he had so long 
desiderated. 

Such is the story of Shirley. With the author's acknowledged powers, 
it might have been a great deal better. Let us hope that the next novel 
by the same hand may not, in defiance, be worse. 














































THE GOLDEN CALF.* 


Tue personalities of this work are carried too far to be by any possi- 
pe: agreeable to the living characters who are portrayed therein. 
And they are, indeed, somewhat objectionable upon general grounds. 
The prodigality and speculative mania of the day has also been much 
too universal to have required, for its exposure, to place a well-known 
and unfortunate peer, and an equally well-known and more reprehen- 
sible commoner, in contrast. Scarcely a member of society but was’ 
affected by the frenay of the day; and the detestable paganism of the 
land we live in—the positive idolatrous worship of the Golden Calf— 
and the sham practices of a faith which abhors worldliness—could be 
efficiently lashed and reviled without having recourse to other than 
general im nations. 

The author has veiled himself under the fiat of the Times for the 
system adopted. Suggesting “ Railway Frauds” as a subject for a thesis, 
that great organ of public opinion remarked, that “pleasing sketches 
might be given of the great speculators, who, in the pursuit of wealth, 
were uttadly careless of what hearts they might break, what families 
they might ruin, or what degree of infamy might attach to their own 
names. So that he winnowed his facts well, and discharged his self- 
appointed task in a spirit cf conscientiousness and integrity, an author 
might deal boldly with names in such a manner, and be utterly fearless 
of consequences. Lord Denman and a Middlesex jury would constitute 
an awkward tribunal for any infamous speculator who should please to 
consider the history of his rascality a libel.” 

This, it is to be observed, was written when the feelings of honourable 
men were aroused to revenge upon the deliberate plunderers of socie 
the losses which that society had been made to experience by their tur- 
pitude and their avarice. Calmer reflection would now make the same 
writer feel that those losses have been of far too serious and too grave a 
character to be treated of by story or fiction, however pointed or however 
true. The culprits are so deeply condemned by many a suffering family, 
so ignominiously exposed in the pillory of public opinion, that his 
would be indeed a bold and clever pen that could lower them further, or 
make their memories more detested. The pages of the “Golden Calf” 
are, however, happily enlivened by less painful subjects and illustrations 
of the same idolatry in less repulsive and unpleasant aspects, as among 

liticians, the clergy, and the professions, and even among the foreign 
fieiples who flock over in the disguise of syrens and sylphs to ease this land 
of wealth of its superfluous riches. Every blow struck at abominations 
which have in this country laid literature and art, taste and feeling, 
virtue, goodness, and even piety, prostrate before the mammon of riches, 
cannot, however, despite any defects, be hailed otherwise than as a blow 
given in a right direction. 





* The Golden Calf: or, Prodigality and Speculation in the Nineteenth Century. 
3 vols. T. C. Newby. . 
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PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF MRS. MARGARET MAITLAND OF 
SUNN YSIDE.* 


Tue admirers of the genuine Scotch novel will be delighted with these 
so-called ‘‘ Passages in the Life of Mrs. Margaret Maitland of Sunnyside.” 
The prevailing tone of piety, the deep knowledge of human nature veiled 
in simplicity of expression and almost uncouth language, revive in the de- 
scriptive portions some of the best things of Galt, in the epistolary the 
candour and straightforwardness of Mrs. Grant of Laggan:— 

“Tt has often come into my head,” says the author, “that, seeing the threads 
of Providence have many times a semblance of ravelling, it would be for edifica- 
tion to trace out one here and one there, that folk might see how well woven the 
web was into which the Almighty’s hand had run them. I doubt not the world 
will think me bold, being but a quiet woman of discreet years and small riches, in 
having such an imagination as that it could be the better of hearing the like of: 
my homtly mony nevertheless, secing there are many young folk who are but 

i for their own hand and know not what may them, I think it is. 


t to set down here what has come to pass in my corner of this grect earth, and 
within my own knowledge.” - 


The reader will judge, even by this brief extract, of the spirit in which 
the work is conceived and the language in which it is penned. The con- 
versational parts are, indeed, sometimes so thoroughly Scottish as to be- 
almost incomprehensible to a southern. What little story there is, is well: 
told. The reader’s heart is at once won by the kind, unselfish, artless 
Mrs. Margaret, and his interest is as quickly aroused in the fate of the 
child-heroine, Grace, so intelligent and so good, and who is kept in igno-- 
rance of her birth and wealth by a worthless father and jmperious 
fashionable aunt. The manse, as it is here depicted, and Sunnyside itself, 
are pictures of exemplary devotional life rare enough on this side of the 
border. We do not ktiow, indeed, that in Scotland itself there exists: 
generally so much religious innocency and observance as is practised b 
this sweetest and meekest of maiden aunts. The characters that dwell 
at both are also sketched with a bold, yet a delicate hand. All are true. 
to nature: Claud, Mary, Mrs. Elphinstone, Allan her son, and the 
Dominie (indispensable to a Scotch novel), are admirable contrasts to the- 
more imaginary and less real wickedness of the great city— Edinburgh. 

The great object of the author has indeed evidently been to illustrate 
the advantages of firmness of principle and purity of life; and this”is 
effected by throwing a young person, exposed by the circumstances of her 
birth, position, and connections to evil, after an education of the purest 
and most'religious character, into a veryimaginary, bad, and corrupt world, 
from which she is, after sore trials, restored to a home of virtue and hap- 

iness under circumstances of deepest interest. Novels with such ob- 
jects and purposes in view, and those pleasantly and efficiently wrought 
out, are always sure of so general a reception as to render the critic’s task 


a work of supererogation. 





a in the Life of Mrs. Margaret Maitland of Sunnyside. Written by. 
3 vols. Henry Colburn. , ” ; by 
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HANDS NOT HEARTS.* 


WE welcome a new name into the world of literature, being assured, 
by a debut so promising as the novel which bears the above title, that 
the author will not be long before she wins herself a high place in it. It 
is seldom that one meets in a first attempt—and such we believe this is— 
with so much insight into character and shrewdness of observation as are 
contained in these volumes. They are the indications of a mind that has 
studied. watchfully and reflected closely. The theme which Miss Wilkin- 
son, has chosen to illustrate is, as the title implies, the melancholy senti- 
ment of the doubting Othello, of which Desdemona was unable to speak ; 
and she has shown herself well skilled in the blason of this “ new he- 
raldry.” She has exemplified with great truth and feeling the misery 
attendant upon marriages made either from convenance, or for the grati- 
fication of ambition or revenge, and has woven the incidents arising from 
these fatal errors into a narrative of great power. ‘The only objections we 
have to make are, that Miss Wilkinson has somewhat overcharged her 
canvas with personages, not all of whom are essential to the conduct of 
the story, and that the interest is. not sufficiently concentrated. Our 
sympathies once excited in the fortunes of the presumed heroine, we find 
a difficulty in transferring them to, others who are successively placed in 
the same.position. It isa compliment to Miss Wilkinson’s ability to say, 
that she has been able to develop an immense varicty of character, but 
this we apprehend might have been accomplished without sacrificing that 
unity of purpose which is so essential to the perfection of a work of art. 
The fault, as commonly happens with young writers, arises from a too 
great prodigality of. materials, and will correct itself by experience in their 
use. Apart from these objections, we look upon “ Hands not Hearts” as 
among'st the cleverest works of fiction of the day. 





JAMES'S “DARK SCENES OF HISTORY.”+ 


THERE is, perhaps, no more manifest evidence of true progress and 
of real civilisation, than that the time of “ Dark Scenes in History” is, 
toa. great extent, gone by. The revolutionary combats in the city of 
Paris, the ill-directed insurrections in Italy, the prolonged struggle of 
the Magyars, and many other recent events, have unfortunately pre- 
sented _a too vivid revivification of the past. ‘The murders. preceding 
them, and the executions following in their traces, stand in the same 
category. As well might we expect to see the olive-branch do the 
duty of the sword, and peace-societies sit at orduance-boards, as human 
nature. to forego all its most energetic attributes—its resistance to 
tyranny and oppression, or its lust of power and conquest. But while 
human nature and its manifestations remain the same, and probably ever 
will remain so, there are modifications which it is pleasing to contem- 
plate.. -Judicial murders of brave men, distinguished soldiers, and old 
and honourable servants of the crown or country, by merciless enemies 
—the persecution of religious communities, of those who lie in other 
people’s way, or of rival claimants, even unto death—these things are _no 


longer easy, scarcely indeed possible, in face of the free and open ex-., 





* Hands not Hearts. A Tale of the Day. By Janet W. Wilkinson. 3 vols. 


Bentley. 
t Dark Scenes of History. By G. P. R. James, Esq. 3 vols. T. C. Newby. 
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pression of public opinion. So, also, wars of opinion and of faith, of 
parties and of factions, or for personal ambition or national aggrandise- 
menit, will cease to be so frequent when condemned by the thoughts 
and feelings of whole generations of men. 

ft was a happy thought to group together some of these darker pages 
of history. e contrast cleanses the heart. We learn best to enjoy 
the state of things under which we live by comparing them with the 
horrors belonging to other times. We cease to murmur at trivial and 
often imaginary evils, while regarding the dread facts of past his- 
tory; and, while reading and shuddering, we are filled with gratitude to 
think that we dwell in a land of peace, where the life of the commonest 
subject is jealously shielded by the Agis of the law. 

Mr. James selects for his first sketch the Calvinist conspiracy of Am- 
boise, in the time of Francis II. of France. The scene opens at La 
Ferté, the Prince of Condeé’s castle. The chief conspirators, Coligni and 
his brother d’Andelot, and the Cardinal de Chatillon, are ably depicted. 
Thé rivnfinal chief, La Renaudiére, is invested by Mr. James with almost 
mysterious attributes. Most historians have avowed that par sa vie 
errante il devint comme le lien des réfugies et des régnicoles. Mr. 
James grants him almost powers of ubiquity. Agreeing with the usual 
tradition in tracing to the advocate Avenelles the betrayal of the con- 
spirators, he differs from historians’ generally in making Condé, Co- 
hgni, and d’Andelot be seduced into Amboise, instead of repairing 
thither to second the efforts of those from without. The general mas- 
sacre, the death of La Renaudiére, and the execution of Castelnau, the 
great features of this tragedy, are told in Mr. James's happiest style. 
The reader feels himself changed into a spectator, and everything’ passes 
visibly before his eyes. Mr. James says he has drawn principally on the 
memoirs of de Vielleville. If so, he might have added the old marshal’s 
amusing analysis of the Duke of Nemours’ feelings, who, he says, grieved 
most about his signature, “for, as to his word, he would always have 
given the lie to whomsoever had dared to reproach him with it, so 
brave and generous a prince was he.” 

Mr. James's account of the murder of the young prince Arthur of 
Brittany presents some peculiarities. Two fishermen’s wives are sup- 
posed to be watching on that fatal night by the banks of the Seine for 
the return of their husbands. 


Patiently had they watched for many an hour, when suddenly they heard the 
sound of horses’ feet coming down the Lernay road. ‘“ Heaven send it may be the 
king coming back!” said one of the women to the other, “ for then we shall have 
a good market for the fish.” 

“No such good luck,” replied the other. “The king would not come at this 
hour; and, besides, I only hear two or three horses.” 

As ‘she spoke she went up the little bank to obtain a sight of the road. Her 
eyes had grown familiar with the darkness; and she saw three horsemen ride 
down, towards the river and dismount. One of them gathered all the reins to- 
gether and remained where he was. The other two went close down to the edge 
of the water, one of them turning his head and saying, “‘ Mind you-stir not a step 
for your life.” 

»“D will not, my liege,” replied the man who held the horses; and the other two 
walked for several yards close to the edge of the Seine, 

The dip of oars in the water was heard; and the two women, looking out, saw 
faintly the outline of a boat with two men in it, making its way towards the oppo- 
site shore. It was soon lost in the darkness, and they perceived not whither it went ; 
but some twenty minutes or half an hour after, a light streamed out from one of 
the Jower windows of the new tower where all had been black before. That light 
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remained there; but very soon, through one of the loopholes of the tall lateral 
turret, which contained the staircase, a yellow glare broke forth upon the night, 
faded away, appeared at the loophole above, and then at another higher still. It 
was next seen spreading over one of the upper casements of the tower; and the 
women fancied they heard the sound of voices, speaking loud, borne across the 
river by the wind. 

A moment or two after, there was a loud and piercing shriek, a second fainter, 
and then what seemed a deep murmuring groan; and at the same time the light 
was extinguished in the chamber above. The women shook very much, but dared 
not ask each other what all this might mean. Not long after, they heard a heavy 
plunge in the water; and then the creaking sound of the oars upon the gunwale, 
and their measured dip in the stream. The boat returned before their eyes with 
two men in it as before; and after a few minutes the horses’ feet were heard beat- 
ing the ground, and taking apparently the way back towards Bernay. 


An unusual interest is imparted to the sad history of Perkin Warbeck, 
by Mr. James’s battling stoutly for the rights of that unfortunate youth. 
Such a view of the subject not only takes the young man out of the 
category of commonplace criminals or impostors, but gives to his whole 
life a character of mixed romance and reality, in which all our sym- 

athies are brought into play, and are riveted by the innate love of 
justice. 

In this case, as in that which follows—the persecution of the Knights 
Templars—it is important to observe that the crimes committed led to no 
beneficial result. 1t would, indeed, only be vindicating the secret ways 
of Providence in writing the dark scenes of history, not only to record the 
tragic events themselves, but to trace out as far as possible, in brief and 
terse language, the fate of those who wrought those fearful historical tra- 
gedies. After the execution of Richard Plantagenet (Perkin Warbeck), 
and of Edward Earl of Warwick, the heir of Tudor obtained the daugh- 
ter of Ferdinand the Catholic. ‘The death of Arthur consigned her to 
the arms of his brother; and the marriage of Catherine with Henry 
severed England from the domination of Rome. The male line of Tudor 
became extinct in one more generation; and policy and crime effected 
nothing to perpetuate the dynasty. 

The sufferings of the Templars after they were delivered up to the 
tender mercies of the Dominicans, who were never known to fail when 
any act of monstrous cruelty was to be performed, are told with the most 
vivid sense of what those sufferings must have been. But not one of all 
those who took a principal part in the barbarous cruelties exercised upon 
the Templars escaped an early and miserable end. Philip the Fair, 
King of France, died in the year 1314, in the forty-fifth year of his age 
of a lingering disease unknown to any of the physicians of the time, his 
last hours being spent in bitterness of spirit; Pope Clement was swept 
away by death one year and a month after the consummation of the 
ruin of the Templars ; Edward II. was deposed by a son and a wife, 
and murdered in prison; and Enguerand de Marigny was hanged jin 
1315 upon the gibbet of Montfaucon, which he himself had erected. 

The persecutions of the Albigenses also present ever-changing scenes 
of the dark deeds and atrocities which unfortunately too often sully the 
history of religious differences and feuds. The most remarkable per- 
sonage in the conspiracy of Cueva is undoubtedly the corsair Jacques 
Pierre, and the most striking event is his death, which is thus recorded 
by Mr. James :— 

He had sailed away from Venice with the fleet, honoured, and apparently con- 


tented with the distinction he received from the republic. His only cause of 
anxiety or regret seems to have been the detention of his fair wife in Naples; 
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but we find that he consoled himself from day to day with the hope of her libera- 
tion, though we know not that he had any good foundation for such an expecta- 
tion. The fleet was ying off the coast of Dalmatia, watching, it would appear, 
for the ships of the e of Ossuna, when a quick-sailing galiot arrived from 
Venice, and an officer went on board the admiral’s ship. Shortly after a signal 
was made for Jacques Pierre to come on board, which he immediately obeyed, 
accompanied by one servant and the rowers of his barge. There is reason to 
believe that a council was then held, and that the opinion of the famous corsair 
was asked upon several points. As soon as he returned to the deck, however, 
rude hands were laid upon him; and the fatal preparations that he saw gave the 
first intimation that his death was determined. He wished te speak; but fhef 
would not hear him. He asked a confessor; but they would not grant him one. 
The fatal cord was twined round his neck; and after a brief struggle'the body was 
put into a sack and cast into the sea. : 


The remarkable history of Wallenstein completes the first selection of 
“Dark Scenes of History;” and we think we have said enough to show 
that, while Mr. James has treated his subjects so that his readers may 
almost fancy they are enjoying romance, they are really receiving truths. 


r * ” 





BLACK. WILLIAM’S GRAVE.* 


Tuts novel is written’in imitation of Mrs. Ann Radcliffe ; but while the 
author loves, with his great predecessor, to sport with the romantic and the 
terrible—with the striking imagery of the mountain-forest and the lake, the 
cloud and the storm——with wild and desolate ‘ruins—and with those half-dis- 
covered glimpses or visionary shadows of the invisible world, which seem at 
times to cross our path, the comparison, will go no further: To her wonderful 
talent in producing scenes of mystery and surprise, Mrs. Radcliffe added the 
powerful delineation of passion, and her descriptions of scenery were copious 
and admirable. 

Minimus Mote, Gent., has not one of these attributes of a successful novelist. 
His want-of invention is so manifest, that the whole of his story might be 
written in a page. His style is diffuse in the extreme ; his descriptions wire- 
drawn and faulty ; and his language turgid and conceited. Worse than all, 
the seduction of the heroin#, Mary Mordaunt, by the villain Sir William 
Catesby, is an incident upon which to make the interest of the. story lie, 
worthy only of the worst days of tlie Minerva press. Much cannot be said 
neither of the murder of the unfortunate heiress, her being cast into Black 
William’s Grave,.or of the ultimate destruction of Sir William Catesby him- 


self in the same den of horrors and supernatural appearances. With regard . 


to the latter, in the present day, consistency, if not some little regard to the 
philosophy of the thing, is expected in literary aspirants. But the author has 
not himself had a clear notion of what his “ Black Stranger” was or ought to 
be. In his modest estimation of his own performance, he deems this creation 
superior to the imp in the “ Lay of the Last Minstrel” and to the witches in 
“Macbeth.” But it is a complete failure; for he is at times Sir William's 
“ double,” and a moment afterwards his«opponent ; and, although under every 
form a spiritual agent, he is ultimately made to die the death of a mortal man! 


* Black William’s Grave. By Minimus Mote, Gentleman. 3 vols. T. C. 
Newby. 





END OF yOL, LXXXVII. 



































